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| preſs of Francis 1. —— Fealonſy of Henry = 
Tournay delivered to France. olſey appointed 
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I E g numerous enemies, 3 Wolley' 8. 8 H A P. 

elevation, his aſpiring character, and his haughty XVIII. 

deportment had raiſed him, ſerved only to rivet 197 7. 

110 faſfer in Henry's confidence ; ; who valued himſelf on alleys I 

| __— the choice which he had made, and who 8 
Vor. 8 5 incapable 
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HISTORY or ENGLAWD. 
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e, ebene of yielding ether rus of the people 
et to the diſcontents of the great. That artful * 


#515" likewiſe, well acquainted with the king's imperious 
| temper, concealed from him the abſolute aſcendant, - 
which he had acquired; and while he ſecretly directed 
all public councils, he ever pretended a blind ſubmiſſion 
to the will and authority of his maſter, By entering - 
into the king's pleaſures, © he preſerved his affeQion ; 
by conducting his buſineſs, he gratified his. indolence; 
1 and by his unlimited complaiſance in both capacities, he 
1 : prevented all that jealouſy, to which his exorbitant ac- 
quiſitions, and his ſplendid oftentatious train of life ſhould. 
naturally have given birth. The archbiſhopric of York 
falling vacant. by the death of Bambridge, Wolſey was 
promoted to that ſee, and reſigned the biſhopric of Lin- 
coln. Beſides enjoying the adminiſtration of Tournay, 
he got poſſeſſion, on eaſy leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, 
Worceſter, and Hereford, biſhoprics filled by Italians, 
who were allowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad 
co compound for this indulgence, by yielding a conſi- 
Alerable ſhare of their income. He held in commendam 
7 the abbey of St. Albans, and many other church pre- 
ferments. He was even allowed to unite with the ſee 
A of York, firſt that of Durham, next that of Wincheſter ; 
aud there ſeemed to be no end of his acquiſitions, . His 
 ' farther advancement in eccleſiaſtical dignity ſerved him as 
1 | a pretence for engrofling {ſtill more revenues: The pope, 
'B | _ obſerving his great influence over the king, was defirous- 
of engaging him in his intereſts, and created him a car- + 
dinal. No churchman, under colour of exacting regard | 
r religion, ever carried to a more exorbitant height the 
ate and dignity of that character. His train conſiſted 
of eight hundred ſervants, of whom many were knights 
and { 8 Some even of the nobuity put their 
* e children 
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them to bear offices as his ſervants. Whoever was di- 


7 | ; ſtinguiſhed by any art or ſcience paid court to the car- 


dinal; and none paid court in vain. Literature, which 
was then in its infancy, found in him a generous patron; 
and both by his public inſtitutions and private bounty, 


he gave encouragement to every branch of erudition *, 


Not content with this munificence, which gained him 


the approbation of the wiſe, he ſtrove to dazzle the eyes 
vf the populace, by the ſplendor of his equipage and - 


Furniture, the coſtly embroidery of his liveries, the 


1uftre of his apparel. He was the firſt clergyman in 
England that wore filk and gold, not only on his habit, 
but alſo on his ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes b. 
He cauſed his cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a perſon 
of rank; and when he came to the king's chapel, would 
permit it to be laid on no place but the altar. A 
prieſt, the talleſt and moſt comely he could find, carried 
before him a pillar of ſilver, on whoſe top was placed a 
*Eroſs : But not ſatisfied with this parade, to which he 
thought himſelf entitled as cardinal, he provided another 
prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty, who marched along, 
5 bearing the croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Can- 


terbury; contrary to the ancient rule and the agreement 
between the prelates of theſe rival ſees ©. The people 
made merry with the cardinal's oftentation ; and ſaid 
they were now ſenſible, that one. crucifix alone was 
Hot ſufficient for the expiation of his fins and offences. 
WaARHAM, chancellor and archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
A man of a moderate temper, averſe to all diſputes, choſe 


lader to retire rick Pow employment, than n 
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M e 7, delivered to Wolſey. | If this. new accu- 


"HISTORY. oF. ENGLAND. 


P. an, unequal conteſt with the haughty. cardinal. He re- 


* ned his office of chancellor; and the great ſeal. v As 


N - 4 


mulation of dignity encreaſed his enemies, it alſo ſerved 


to exalt his perſonal. character, and prove the extent of 
N his capacity. A ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice t ook ? 


; during. his enjoyment of this high office; and no chan- 
cellor ever diſcovered greater impartiality in his deci- 


ſions, deeper penetration of judg gment, or more e 
W of law and equity * 3 5 


TE duke of Norfolk finding the eee pos he 


5 entirely exhauſted by projects and pleaſures, while 
bis inclination for expence ſtill continued, was glad to 


. to pay a debt, which he had contracted during. his. reſi- 
dence in France; and be thenceforth affected to live i * 


Henry replied, 6c that he well knew. how. to retain all : 
his ſubjects i in obedience * but he. continued. {till an 
unlimited deference in hh mens to the directions pnd 4 


reſign his office of treaſurer, and retire from court. His 
d no advantage 


rival, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, pe 
from his abſence; but partly overcome by years and in- 


firmities, partly diſguſted at the. aſeendant acquired by 
| Wolſey, withdrew himſelf wholly to the care of his 


fiocele. | "The duke of Suffolk had alſo taken offence, 


that the king, by the cardinal's perſuaſion, had refuſed 


privacy. Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy wit 


Cor a a. 
* 


2 rival the Waole power and favour of the king ; and 
Zi they put into his hands every kind of authority. In 
vain, did Fox, before his retirement, warn the king 


not to ſuffer the ſervant to be greater than his maſter: 


counſels of the cardinal. 4 - 
Tur public tranquillity was to 3 eſtabliſhed in 


15 England, the obedierice © of the 8 ſo . the, ge 
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ſo exact, that no domeftic occurrence happened Corte, ani 
derable enough to diſturb the repoſe of the king and his 1313. 


miniſter: They might even have diſpenſed” with giving 
any ſttict attention to foreign affairs, were it potſlible for 
men to enjoy any flüge Wt abſolute tranquillity, or 
abſtain from projects and 9 however 1 

a unneceffary, _ ; 


Tü will of the late” ils of Scotland, Ih left his Scotch af- 
widow regent” of the kingdom, and the vote of the con- mY | 


vention of ſtates, which confirmed that deftination, had 
exprefsly limited her authority to the condition of her 
remaining unmarried *f : But notwithſtanding this limi- 
tation, a few months after her huſband's death, ſhe 
eſpouſed the earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a 
| young nobleman of great family and Prema hopes. 
Some of the nobility now propoſed the electing of 
Angus to the regency, and recommended this choice as 
the moſt likely means of preſerving peace with Eng- 
land: But the jealouſy of the great families, and the 
fear of exalting the Douglaſſes, begat oppoſition to this 
meaſure; Lord Hume in particular, the moſt powerful 
chieftain in the kingdom, inſiſted on recalling 1 the duke 
of Albany, ſon. to a brother of James IH. who had been 
baniſhed into France, and who, having there married, 
Rad left poſterity, that were the next heirs to the crown, . 
and the neareſt relations to their young, ſovereign. Al- 
bany, though-firſt prince of the blood, had never been in 
Scotland, was totally unacquainted with the manners of 
the people, ignorant of their ſituation, unpractiſed in 
their language ; yet ſuch was the favour attending the 
French alliance, and fo great the authority of Hume, | 
| 7 me" & aged was 1 to 9 e the W of Bo- S 
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ce x a P. vernment. Francis, careful not to give — to tho 


0 18. 


king of England, detained Albany ſome time in France; 
hut at laſt, *enfible how important it was to keep Scot- 


land in his intereſts, he permitted him to go over, and 
take poſſeſſion of the regency : He even renewed the an- 
- cient league with that kingdom, though it implied ſuch 
a cloſe connexion, as might be thought nn to in- 


trench on his alliance with England. ; 
"Way the regent arrived in Scotland, he nds en- 


quiries concerning the ſtate of the country, and charac- 
ter of the people; and he diſcovered a ſcene, with which 
he was hitherto but little acquainted. That turbulent 
kingdom, he found, was rather to be conſidered as a 


confederacy, and that not a cloſe one, of petty princes, 


than a regular ſyſtem of civil polity; and even the king, 
; much more a regent, poſſeſſed an authority very uncer- 
tain, and precarious. Arms, more than laws, prevailed; 
and courage, preferably to equity or juſtice, was the 
virtue moſt valued and reſpected. The nobility, in 
whom the whole power reſided, were ſo connected by 
Hereditary alliances, or fo divided by inveterate enmities, 
that it was impoſſible, without employing an armed 
force, either to puniſh the moſt flagrant guilt, or give 
; ſecurity to the moſt entire innocence. Rapine and vio- 


Jence, when exerciſed on a hoſtile tribe, inſtead of mak- 


| ing a perſon odious among his own clan, rather recom- | 
mended him to their eſteem and approbation ; and by | 


rendering him uſeful to the chieſtain, entitled him to a 


4 preference above his fellows. And though the neceſſity | 
of mutual ſupport ſerved as a cloſe cement of amity. 
among thoſe of the fame kindred, the ſpirit of revenge 
againſt enemies, and the deſire of 1 — the deadly 
feuds, (ſo they were called) fill appe 


to be pal. 
ſions the. moſt predominant among that uncultivated 
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7 Tus perſons, to whom Albany, on his arrival; firſt © H a”, 


XXVIII. 


applied for information with regard to the ſtate of the — 


country, ee to th inveterate enemies of Hume ?; 
and. they repreſented that powerful nobleman as the er 
ſource-of public diſorders, and the great obſtacle to the 


execution. of the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. | 
Before the authority of the magiſtrate could be eſtabliſh- 


ed, it was neceſſary, they ſaid; to make an example of 


this great offender ; and by the terror of his puniſhment, 


teach all leſſer criminals to pay reſpect to the 80 of 
their. ſovereign. Albany, moved by theſe reaſons,” was 


induced to forget Hume's paſt ſervices, to which he had, | 


in a great meaſure, been indebted for the Tegency ; and 
he no longer bore towards him that favourable counte- 
mance, with which he was wont to receive him. Hume 
perceived the alteration, and was,incited, both by regard to 


his own ſafety and from motives of revenge, to take mea- 


ſures in oppoſition. to the regent. He applied himſelf to 
Angus and the queen dowaę 


danger, to which the infant prince was expoſed, from 
the ambition of Albany, the next heir to the crown, to 


whom the ſtates had imprudently entruſted the whole 
authority of government. By his perſuaſion, Margaret 
formed the deſign of carrying off the young king, and 


putting him under the protection of her brother; and 
when that conſpiracy was detected, ſhe herſelf, attended 
by Hume and Angus, withdrew into England, where 


the was ſoon after delivered of a daughter. 


_ Hensy, in order to check the authority of Albany 
and the French party, gave encouragement to theſe mal 
contents, and aſſured them of his ſupport. Matters be- 
ing afterwards in appearance accommodated between 
N ang the hg that en ee into his 
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ro er-in-law ; and was, for | 
eg 3 babe. in his Caſtle. But 1AVING | 
perſuaded Arran to enter into the conſpiracy with hims 
| he was allowed to make his eſcape ; and he openly-mads 
war upon the regent. A new ac odation' enſued, 
not more ſincere than the foregoing ; and Mardi hs fo 
imprudent as to entruſt himſelf, together with his bro- 
ther, into the hands of the regent. They were imme 
diately ſeized, committed to cuſtody, brought to trial, 
_ demand, and executed. No legal crime was proved 
againſt theſe brothers: It was only alleged, that, at 
of battle of Flouden, they had: not done their duty in 
ſupporting the king; and as this backwardneſs could 
not, from the courſe of their paſt life, be aſeribed to 


cowardice, it was commonly imputed: Ale eee | 


Soc violent remedies often q 0d 


motive. The evidence, however, of Suilt, pr ed. 
- Wgainſt them, was far from being valid or ourificing 7 

and the people, who hated them while ow were ert : 
diſſatisſied with their execution. F 


0 uce, for ſome time, % 


a deceitful tranquillity ; but as they deſtroy" mutual con- 


fidence, and beget the moſt inveterate animoſities, their 

cConſequences are commonly fatal, both to the public, and 
to choſe who have recourſe to them. The regent, ow FW 
ever, took advantage of the preſent calm Shieh bre. 
railed; and being invited over by the inch king, who, 


Vas, at that time, Willing to pratify Henry, he went | 


ke editing ils enemies, and aflifting” 


into France; and was engaged to remain there for ſome 


years. During the abſence of the tegent, ſuch confu- . 


ſions prevailed in Seotlan , and ſuch mutual enmity, 
rapine, and violence among the great families, that that 2 
kingdom was, for à long time, utterly difabled both 
its friends. We 
„ AA 
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1 t period ; Wat” a8 ip 2 tr. a 1 
nexion With the general ſyſtem of Eu 


be the lets interrupted in the narration of thoſe mems- 1 i 4g 


rable rens whit ch were ane ty the Yor _ 
"PE r 1 W e | 
74 2 ak foreften,” "that * A lt ye" prince, ne 


0 Francis, and of ſo martial a diſpoſition, would ſoon em- | 


ploy the great preparations, which" his predecefſor, her | 
fore his death, had made for the conqueſt of Mila 
He had been obſerved even to weep at the recital of tle 
5 military explojts of Gaſton de Foix; and theſe tears of 5 
emulatſon were held to be ſure prefages of his future 
valour. He renewed the treaty. which Lewis had 
made with Henry; „ and having left every. thing ſe- 
cute behind him, he marched his armies towards the 


ſouth of Fragce ; pretending, that his ſole purpoſe was 


to defend his kingdom againſt the incurſions of the Swiſs. 
That formidable people fill” retained their animoſity 
againſt France; and having taken Maximilian, duke of 
Milan; under their protèction, and in reality reduced him 
to abſolute” dependance, they were determined, from 
views both of honour and of intereſt," to. defend him 
againſt this invader ®, They fortified themſelves in all 

thoſe vallies of the Alps, through which, they thought, 


the French muſt neceffarily paſs ; and when Francis, Progreſs of 
With great ſecrecy, induſtry, and perſeverance, made his Francis J. 


entrance into Piedmont by another paſlage, they were 
not diſmayed, but deſcended into the plain, though un 
provided with cavalry, and oppoſed themſelves to he 
progreſs of the French arms. At Marignan near Milan, 5 
they fought with Francis one of the moſt furious and 
beſt oonteſted battles, that is to be met with in the 
hiſtory of theſe later ages; and it required all the heroic 
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3 vl, 1 ie a \ bloody 2 in 1 ae e we now yy 
nog 3 parted the combatants 


tants; but next morning, the 
_ Swiſs renewed: the attack with . ardour; and it 


vas not till they had loſt all their braveſt troops that they 


could be prevailed on to retire. The field was ſtrowed 
with twenty thouſand flain. on both ſides; and the 
mareſchal Trivulzio, who had been preſent at eighteen 
pitched battles, declared, that every engagement, which 
be had yet ſeen, was only the play of children, but that 
the action of Marignan was a combat of heroes . Af. 
ter this great victory, the conqueſt of the Milineze was | 
* and open to Francis. 

Tux ſucceſs and glory of the 1 monarch, began. | 
” *% excite jealouſy in Henry; and his rapid progreſs, 
though in ſo diſtant a country, was not regarded without 
apprehenſions by the Engliſh miniſtry. 
ing that age, the ſeat of religion, of e and of 


. - and as it poſſeſſed. alone that luſtre, which 
has ſince been ſhared among other nations, it attracted the 


attention of all Europe, and every acquiſition, which. 
was made there, appeared more important than its 


weight in the balance of power was, ſtrictiy ſpeaking. 
entitled to. Henry alſo thought, that he had reaſon 
t complain of Francis for n the duke of Al- 


Ka 45 ff gte, the queen ee E The repaicing. 


: of the fortifications of Teroiienne was likewiſe regarded - 
as a breach of trez 


eaty.. But above all, what tended to 
alienate the court of England, was the diſguſt ee 


Wolſey had entertained againſt the French monarch. 
Hxxnx, on the conqueſt of Tournay, had refuſed 8 

5 e Lewis Gaillart, the biſhop elect, to the policfion 0 
5 of the temporalities, en een declined taking 


1 man, Ligue de 0 nbray. 


99 


uy was, dur- - 


Tok 


FL 
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8 3 , he 


"Ga * of alle 
was appointed, as s above related, adminiſtrator of the bi- 


ſhopric. As the cardinal wiſhed to obtain the free and un- 5 T3 


diſturbed enjoyment of this dignity, he applied to Francis, 
and deſired him to beſtow. on Gaillart ſome ſee of equal 
yalue i in France, and to obtain his reſignation of Tour- 


nay. Francis, who ſtill hoped to recover poſſeſſion of _ 
"that city, and who feared, that the full eſtabliſhment f 
Wolſey in the biſhopric would prove an obſtacle to his 
purpoſe, had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty 
prelate; and the biſhop of Tournay, by applying to the 

| court of Rome, had obtained a bull for his ſettlement in 


that ſee. Wolſey, who expected to be indulged in 


1 every requeſt, and who exacted reſpe& from the greateſt 


princes, reſented the flight put upon him by Francis ; 


OP ont . e n e , nn oh 
Wich that monarch “. . . 


 MAxIMILIAN, the emperor, was ready 0 i 


7 every overture for a new enterprize ; eſpecially. if attended 


with an offer of money, of which he was very greedy, 


very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard Pace, for- 
merly ſecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and now ſecretary 
af ſtate, was diſpatched to the court of Vienna, and had 


a commiſſion to propoſe ſome conſiderable payments to 


Maximilian ® ; He thence made a journey into Switzer- 
land; and by like motives engaged ſome of the cantons 
to furniſh troops to the emperor. That prince invaded 

Italy with a conſiderable army; but being repulſed from 
before Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, 
made peace with France and Venice, ceded Verona to 
5 that republic for a ſum of money, and thus excluded him- 


Flr, in ſome meaſure, from all future acceſs into Italy. 


And Henry found, that, after expending five or ſix hun- 
died thouſand ducats, in order to gratify his own and the 


19 Polydore Virgil, lib. wn AR ARS epiſt, 568. 
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Turn were many reaſons, which engaged the king 

not to proceed farther at preſent in his enmity. againft | 
France: He could hope for aſſiſtance from no power in 
Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-aw, who had often 


Aͥeceived him, was now declining faft through age and 


\ 


| 1616. 


infirmities; 1 ſpeedy period was looked for to the 


long and proſperous reign of that great monarch. Charles, 

prince of Spain, ſovereign of the Low Countries, defired 
-" but peace with Francis, who had it ſo much in N 
his power, if provoked, to obſtru@ his peaceable acceſ- 
| fion to that rich inheritance, which was awaiting him. 


The pope was overawed by the power of France, and 


Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance with that moriar- 5 


chy e. Henry therefore was conſtrained 40 remain in 
 reanguillity during ſome time; and ſeemed to give himſelf 8 
no concern with regard to the affairs of the continent. 
In vain” did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into 
eee ering” to make a' reſignation of the 
* imperial crown in his favour: hat artifice Was too 
groſs to ſueceed even with a prince ſo little politic as 
Henry; and Pace, his envoy, who was perfectly well 
- acquainted with the emperor's motives and character, 
gave him warning that the ſole view of that prince, in 
wem eg nn Nee Was 55 draw — Amen | 


event happened, Which had fo long been wks 
from which ſuch tmpor bt cor ſeq tene were expected, 
the deatk erdinand the Catholic, and the —.— . 
ar les, to his extenſive" domin 


* % 


5 2. ang HENS ira: to RPO 4 all His par 
: — had ſuccec 


5 loſe a friendſhip, which he ſo much valued 4s that of lis :- +7 
eminence. _ Wolſey was not deaf to theſe hono "rs 
vances from-ſq.great a monarch;; and he was thenceforth 


; 2 cardinal; his maſter's: deſire eee ; 
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fa age in a Wolley's good ere After the m- 
tunity of expreſſing ren mains regret, wy by lies: 
and miſapprehenſions, he had been ſo unfortunate as to 


2 
ible ad- | 


obſeryed to expreſs himſelf, on all occaſions, in favour of 
the French alliance. The more to engage him in bis in- 
„ Francis entered into ſuch. confidence. with him, 
that he aſked his advice even in his. moſt ſecret affairs; 


| and in all difficult. emergencies, had recourſe to him as to 
an oracle of wiſdom and profound policy 
made no ſecret to the king of this private.co OW HE os 
: and Henry was: ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the great as 1 e og og 
*pacity of bis. miniſter, that, he ſaid, he verily e "os 0 


The ee : 


he would govern Francis as well as himſelf s. 
Wx matters. ſeemed ſufficiently prepared, 3 = 


by _ nates ag to the . council, that Tour- {2 3 
nay lay ſo remote. from Calais, chat it would; be very, 
deut if not — in caſe.of oo _ 
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WY Netherlands, it was A to attacks from both theſs 
; — countries, and muſt neceffarily, either by force or fa- 


mine, fall into the hands of the firſt aflajlant : That even 
in time of peace, it could not be preſerved without à 


large garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and mutinous 
inhabitants, ever diſcontented with the Engliſh govern- 


ment: And that the poſſeſſion of Tournay, as it Wr 
thus' precarious and expenſive, ſo was it entirely uſeleſs, 
_ and afforded little or no means of annoying, on veeaſion, 


the dominions either of Charles or of Francis 


Tournay 


_ ceded to 


France. 


Tus reaſons were of themſelves convincing, and 


were ſure of meeting with no oppoſition, when they 
came from the mouth of the cardinal, © A treaty there= 
fore was entered into for the ceding of Tournay; and in 
order to give to that meaſure a more graceful appearance, 
it was agreed, that the dauphin and the princeſs Mary, 
both of them infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this 

city ſhould be conſidered as the dowry of the princeſs, | 


Such kinds of agreement were then common among ſo- 
vereigns, though it was very rare, that the intereſts and 
views of the parties continued ſo ſteady as to render the 


intended marriages effectual. But as Henry had been at 
conſiderable expence in building a "citadel at Tournay, 
Franeis agreed to pay him 600,000 crowns at twelve 
yearly payments, and to put into his hands eight hoſtages, 
all of them men of quality, for the performance of the 
article 2. And left the cardinal ſhould think himſelf ne- 
eee in theſe ſtipulations, Francis promiſed him a yearly 
JN of twelve thouſand livres, as an ee for * 
een of the biſhopric of Tournay. 


Tux French monarch having ſucceeded ſo wall In thts 8 


bees, began to enlarge his views, and to hope for 
more conſiderable advantages, by nn = 
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delt of this favourite. He redoubled his flatte- 8 


XVIII. 


N ries to the cardinal, conſulted him more frequently i in every — 


| doubt or difficulty, called him in each letter, father, tu- 


tor, governor, and profeſſed the moſt unbounded deference 


to his advice and opinion. All;thoſe careſſes were pre- 
paratives to a negociation for the delivery of Calais, in 


conſideration of a ſum of money to be paid for it ; and. if 
we may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular 


ill will to Wolſey, on account of his being diſpoſſeſſed of 
his employment and thrown into priſon by that miniſter, 


ſo extraordinary a propoſal met with a favourable recep- 


tion from the cardinal. He ventured not, however, to 


| lay the matter before the council: He was content to 


ſound privately the opinion of the other miniſters, by 
dropping hints in converſation, as if he thought Calais a 
uſeleſs burthen to the kingdom: But when he found, 


that all men were ſtrongly riveted in a contrary perſuaſion, 
he thought ĩt dangerous to proceed any farther in his pur- 
poſe; and falling, ſoon after, into new connexions with 


. the king of Spain, the great friendſhip eee F rancis 


8 e him began gradually to decline. | 
Tux pride of Wolſey was now farther 56 0 4 by 


1 32 285 


$ a great acceffion of power and dignity. 1 EY 
; Campeggio had been ſent as legate into England, ? pt 14. 


1 in order to procure a tithe. from the clergy, for MG > 
. abling the pope to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks; | 


2 ban 2 which was become real, and was formidable to 
5 iſtendom, but which had been ſo often employed 
to ſerve the intereſted purpoſes of the court of Rome, that 
. It had loſt all influence on the minds of men. The clergy 
refuſed to comply with Leo's demands: Campeggio was 
| recalled; and the king defired of the pope, that Wolſey, 
who had been joined in this commiſſion, might alone be 


inveſted: with the legantine power; together with the 


: ns of viſiting all the clergy and n and e 


5 P Gs Virgil, lb, 27. 
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0 : 25 15 &« Kno ye not,” kris e, 
A Y ; 8 4e too much proſperity.” 


* 5 called the legantine court; and as he was. 


5 RE 25 | duct which had given ſcandal; into all act 


V Volſey, having. obtained this, new d 
die, EEK 2 new diſplay of that. ſtate and parade, to 
- which he was ſo much addigted. 'On ſolemn feat v4 | 
be was not content without faying 1 maſs after the manner 
of the pope himſelf: Not only he had biſhops and abbots N 
to ſerve him be cyen engaged the firſt nobility. to give 5 
him v water and the towel. He: affected a rank ſuperior to 
what had ever been claimed | by any churchman in Eng- 
5 | land. "Warham, . the primate, having writ. bim a letter; 5 
5 in, which he ſubſcribed himſelf, your loving brother, Wol⸗ . 
„ ſey complained. of his preſumption, in thus challenging 
an equality, With Bi -, When Warham was told what 
..__ offence he had h light of the matter. ä 
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+ 2 1 10 
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His manner Bur Wol ſey carried the matter much Ck pt? 
2 I and oftentation. an office, which be. 5 
now, by means 
of the pope's. commiſſion and the king's favour, inveſted 
with all power, both, eccleſiaſtical and civil, no man 5 
knem what bounds were to be ſet to the authoxity of his 


* 


. 


he, ro + that this man is d 


3 by, b Ry new tribunal, . . He conferred on it a kind of inquiſitorial 


nd cenforial, powers even over the laity, and directed it | 
to enquire into all matters of conſcience; into all. cons 


5 wal N the law, Aber 
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faid he, 6 is not ſo blind any where as in his own houſe ; 5 
= But do \ you, father,” added he to the primate, << 82 
© 40 Wolley, and tell him, if any thing be amiſs, that 
| « he amend it.“ A reproof of this kind was not likely TP 
| to. be effectual : It only ſeryed to augment Wolley's en- o 
mity to Warham : But one London having proſecuted 
| Allen, the are" ” * in a 1 ied . W 5 
5 eee e here. 8 There are — pr 8 
| however, very ſuſpicious, buth becauſe of the obvious partialiry of the hiſto. _ 


5 rian, and becauſe the EY when they afterwards ex mined Wolſey s 
conduct, could findiro | proof of any thay 2g nn ever committed. 


e ©  cobvided.| 
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The clergy, and in 
of #46 his tyrampy; and as the 


7 lives ben "gave a jut Handle agu wem, they were 


ee e bene, 6 e de ee O 
tions, men concluded, and wich ſome appearance of ten. | 
ſon, that he ſhared with the cardinal thoſe wages ” 


8 £5 T7 ; 
h monks, were "th 


obliged to purchaſe an indemnity,'by paying large ſums x b 


money to the tegate or his judge. Not content with this 
uthority, "Wolſey pretendedy by virtue of his commit. 
the juriſdiction of all the biſhops courts, 
part + of judging of Wills and Teftaments ; - 
and his Uecifions in thoſe important points Were deemed | 
not a little urbftrary 
as if the pope W Uiſpoſe abſolutely of every eccleſia- | 
ties to whatever priories or be- 
zard to the right of elec- 
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7. As if he himſelf were pope, and 


Hat ier an, be pied 
nefices ke pleaſed, without reg 
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feſſed his i ignorance of the Whole matter. „ A man,” 


C 0 
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_ theſe uſurpations of Wolſey, - till Warham ventured: to 
inform him of the diſcontents of his people. Henry bo. 4 
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1. e Hoare, 4 . himfelf i in Reck — 


amuſement, entruſted the government of his kingdom to 
8 imperious miniſter, an b happened abroad, 
r2th Jan. Which excited his attention. 


- Europe. The kings of France and Spain mmediate 
N every expedient of money or intrigue, Which 
promiſed them ſueceſs in ſo great a point of ambition. 
ee, . courage | toadvance his pretenſions; but 
his miniſter, Pace, who was diſpatched to the electors, 
found that 1 to ſolicit too late, and that the votes t 
All theſe princes were already pre-engaged, either on one 
dae Or the other. 8 OY 
' Francis and Charles de "orofelling - Ge hegin- 
_ pivg of carrying on this rivalſhip with emulation, but 
7 without enmity ; and F rancis in particular declared, that 
EE brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, ſui- 


4.67 "bite to the fame miſtreſs : The more fortunate, added he, 


4 - will carry. her; and the other muſt reſt contented i. But 

c X All men apprehended, that this extreme moderation, bow 
ever reaſonable, would not be of long duration ; and that 
incidents would certainly occur to ſharpen, the minds of 
Charles, _ the. candidates againſt each other. It was Charles who at 


Se. | laſt prevailed, to e monarch, = 
| — wake, ſtin eontinned to the 3 in the, * | | 
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9 pe eee ſuperior i SD to his rival, — 
after his victory at Marignan, and conqueſt of the Mila- . 
neſe much ſuperior in renown, he could not ſuppreſss 
his indignation, at being thus, in the face of the world, 
after long and anxious expectation, diſappointed in ſo 
important a pretenſion. From this competition, as much 
as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe that emulation be- 
tween thoſe two great monarchs; which, while it kept 
their whole age in movement, ſets them in ſo remarkable „ 
n contraſt to each other: Both of them princes endowed . —_ 
With talents and abilities; brave, aſpiring, active, induſ- „ 
trious ; beloved by their ſervants and ſubjeQs, dreaded | 
by their enemies, and reſpected by all the world: Fran- 
eis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, carrying theſe vir- 
 _ hes to an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, 
political, cloſe, artful, ieee better qualified to obtain 
ſucceſs in wars and in negociations, eſpecially the latter. 15 
Tue one, the more amiable man ; the other, the greater yy 
monarch} The king, from his overſights and indiſcre- be 
| tions, naturally expoſed to misfortunes; but qualified, by _ RE 
nis ſpirit and magnanimity, to extricate- himſelf from — 
get honour : The emperor, by his deſigning, inn 
| reſted character, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to.ex- 
© cite jealouſy. and oppoſition. even among his allies, and to 


rouze up 2 multitude of enemies, in the place. of one 5 
'  Whony he had ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of IG 
_.. theſe princes thus counterpoiſed each other, ſo did hoo 3 


+ Aras and. Cre of their dominions: + For- 
"Ip tune alone, without the concurrence of prudence or va- e 1 
1 Jour, never reared up of a ſudden ſo great a power as that | co 
Wich centered in the emperor Charles. He reaped the | 
wh ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria," of the Ne- 
© therlands: He inherited the conqueſt of Naples, of Gra. _ 
nada: * entitled bim to 25 3 "Hou the _ 
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| "Vip | — 
. 1 true intereſt. And 108 dee he ear that - 
pe 7 which vis ſruation in Europe: | © him, he ; 
58 my. 
DER, . erer | N. . ef . 8 oy 
eee and/endeayoured to-accommodate his conduct to it. 
Henry and ſolicited. an intewiem near Calais; in erpectation of be- 
Calais, - ing able, by familiar converſation, to gain upon hi 4 
. Ae n 'Wolle ' eee ſecond hy 
„ ner bob ande . eee | 
Sn "I ANF Be. ; 8 Kon 5 


elves in large debts, and were not able, hy the 
| rn to repair the vain ſplendour 
of a few days. The duke of Buckingham, who, though 
very rich, was ſomewhat addicted to frugality, finding his 


2 preparations for this feſtival amount to immenſe ſums, FOI 
eſfons of diſpleaſure againſt the car= ., __ 


hre w out ſome ex 
Anal, whom he believed the author of that meaſure "+ 


An imprudence which was not forgot by that miniſter.” , 


._- aer aut all the , 8 80 6 this . 5 
Interview. The nobility of both nations vyed with a 
in pomp and expence: Many of them involved 


Wurz Henry was prepating to depart for Calais, he : The r. 
ror aries 


i tely haſtened thither with the queen, in order to 


_ ſuitable reception. to bis royal gueſt. | That great 
rm: d of the in⸗ | 


7 | Prince, politic though young, being infor 
- tended. interview between Francis and Henry, was appre- 


opportunity, In his paſſage from Spain to the Low Coun- 


- | tries, to make the king all a 1 —4 rig 19 . 
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proteſtations, promiſes, and preſents, to gain on the v Vas 

nity, the avarice, and the ambition of the cardihal. He 
| here inſtilled into this aſpiring j ela 
5 ing the papacy ; and as that was the ſole-point of eleva- 


© the hope of attain- 


tion, beyond his preſent greatneſs, it was ſure to attract 
his wiſhes wit 


tic nce of reaching this dignity by the emperor's aſſiſt- 
ance, be ecretly devoted Himſelf co chat monurch's' in- 


oy Palo Virgil, li lib, i Herbert, Hellinghed, 1.55. 


2 2 1 ot 


nfive of the | conſequences, and was refolved to take the 


ith the ſame ardour; as if fortune had never, 
a8 Jet, favoured him with any of her preſents. In con- 


03 dei 


: heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover; and n 
Eogland. 
5 15 May. | 


. 


3 
— 


* l en. Leo 


— two m 


'was 2 very young man'; and it was. 

- pot likely,” that, for many years, he ſhould be called 

upon to fulfil” bis engagements. ' Henry eaſily obſerved 
is court ip payed to his miniſter; but inſtead of _ 

proves at it, he only made it a ſubject: of vanity; and 

| believed, that, as his favour was Wolley's ſole ſuppe 

the obedfSh ice of fuch' mighty monarchs to his ſervant, 


Wis in 1 a more ee N to his 88 
| randeyir. | 0 1 


to Calais with 4 6% 92 his whole coutt ; Ko | 
2 proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town near the os 
Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardi 
= WE miles diſtant ; and the two monarchs met, for the 
3 time, in the Felds, at a place ſituated between theſe - 
two towns, but ſtill within the Engliſh pale: For Fran- 
eis agreed to ö pay * compliment to Henry, in conſi- 
deration of that prince s pe fling the ſea, that he might be 
_ preſent. at the, interview. Wolſey, to whom both kings 
had entruſted the regulation « of the ceremonial, contrived | 
. this circumſtance, in order to do hopour to his maſter, | 
The nohility both of France and England here diſplayed | 
their magnificence with ſuch emu ulation and profuſe ö 
pence, as procured to the W of OREN, the A * 
eee At of gt oo, | 


| exeted an-purpoſe, anther bes ore i 
pt nas ee eee ange; ; and he began to 
read the treaty, I Henry ling Theſe were the firſt | 
OT a moment. He ſubjoined only the Roo: 
0 5 * OR e France, * 1 1 «ts 


1 2 9 


* 


equally aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Ffancis; d 
taking him in his arms, My brother,” faid hne, you 
© _ have here played me the moſt pee trick in the 
world, and have fhowed me the full confidence I may 


* Y Spree by a finils his we of it. e Aw __ 
s took an opportunity ſoon after of paying Saas: WO 


| ment to Henry of a more flattering nature eee 
rous prince, full of honour himſelf, and incapable of 


diſtruſting others, was ſhocked at all the precautions. 


which were obſerved, whenever he had an interview R 


the Engliſh monarch: The number of their guards and 


attendants was carefully dunted on both ſides : Every | 7 1 


deep was ferupulouſly meaſured and adjuſted: And if the 


two kings propoſed to pay a viſit to the queens, they de- 


| parted from their reſpective quarters at the ſame inſtant, 


which was marked by the firing of a eulyerin; 
paſſed each other in the middle point between the places; | 


and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, Francis put 


Himſelf i into the hands of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. In 
order to break off this tedious ceremonial, which contained ; 
fo many diſhonourable implications, F rancis, one day, 


took with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode di- 
reftly into Guiſnes, The guards were ſurprized at the 


| onarch, who called aleud to them, ou 5 
eee, Cry e Henry was N 


4 place in you: 1 furrender myſelf your priſoner from 
0 this moment.“ He took from his neck a collar of pearls, 
15000 angels ; and putting it about Francis's, 
en him to wear it for the fake of his eee ben 
eis agreed, but on condition that Henr 
dee e as r and which was 1 
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ſeveral horſes and riders were 
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Tux violent perſonal emulation and political jealouſy, war vs. © 
pace Peryreen the emperor* and themers., 
ſoon broke out in hoſtilities, - Hut while Francis, 
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favourite; and effaced all the friendſhip, to Which the 1883, 
As the hquſe of Auſtria began ſenſibly ta take the aſten 
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which 2 . cp they till made . 
profeſſions of the ſtrongeſt deſire of peace ; and hoth f 
them inceſſantly carried their complaints to Henry, as to 


= Dee the umpire between them. The king, who pretended is 
RS. be neutral, engaged them to ſend their ambaſſadors to 


Calais, chere to negociate a peace under the mediation of 


Wolſey and the pope's nuncio. The emperor was well 
acquainted with the partiality of 'theſe mediators ; and 


dais demands in the conference were fo unreaſonable, as 


plaigly proved him conſcious of this advantage. He re- 
quired the reſtitution of Burgundy, a province, which 
"INI Sod, ma ceded to France by treaty, 

poſſeſſion, would have given him en- 
Golan vi pony ores And he demanded 
to be freed from the homage, which his anceſtors had 


: hen HER 5 Do _ always paid for Flanders and Artois, and which he himſelf Gs 


had, by the treaty of Noyon, engaged to zepew. On 
Francis's rejecting theſe. terms, the congreſs of Calais 
broke up, and Wolſey, ſoon after, took a journey to 


| [ab Nor Bruges, where he met with the emperor. He was received 


with the ſame ſtate, magnificence, and teſpect, as if he 
had been the king of England himſelf; and he concluded 
in his. maſter's name, an offenſive alliance with the pope . 
and the emperor againſt France. He ſtipulated, that 
England ſhould next ſummer invade that kingdom with 
forty thouſand men; and he betrothed to Charles the 
princeſs Mary, the king's only child, who had now ſome 
proſpect of inheriting the crown. This extravagant al- 
2 which was prejudicial to the intereſts, and might 

ve proved fatal to the liberty and independence of the 
3 was the reſult of the humours and prejudices 
07 END and the Pres views and N of 15 
the EO | ; 
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tion. He ſeems to have been 2 man full of php N 


3 and L 


troulec — of ed thin" "The duke of - Bucks rk 1105 
chem, conſtable of hy int Ben noblen both » 


raſh projects; and being infatuated with judicial aſtrolo- gry 


tion of the 


gy⸗ he entertained commerce with one Hopkins, a car- duke of 


chuſian friar, who encouraged him in the notion of His ham, 
mounting one day the throne of England. He was de- 
ſcended by a female from the duke of Gloceſter, young- 


ha, 


eſt ſon of Edward III.; and though his claim to the 


crown was thereby very remote, he had been ſo un- 


" guarded as to let fall ſome expreſſions, as if he thought 
himſelf beſt intitled, in caſe the king ſhould die without 


iſſue, to poſſeſs the royal dignity. He had not even ab 
ſtained from threats againſt the king's life, and had pro- 
vided himſelf with arms, which he intended to employ, 
in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. He was 


brought to a trial; and the duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon, 
the earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham's en 
was created lord ſteward, in order to preſide at this ſolemn 
procedure. The jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, 


ſeyen earls, and twelve barons; and they gave their ver- 


dict againſt Buckingham, which was ſoon after carried 


into execution. There is no reaſon to think the ſentence 
unjuſt ; but as Buckingham's crimes ſeemed to proceed 
more from indiſcretion than deliberate malice, the people 
Who loved him, expected that the king would grant him 3 


pardon, and imputed their diſappointment to the animoſity 


0 yd wir, hy ot the cee e king's 8 own . 
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Bk fs M0 fe 9 PLAY LNG ts Skee f 4h * 
ue tb tl of fon of the fob Cs 
ſs of the reformation Mur with 
:1 tat <4 Parkathent —— — — Invaſion . France _ 
155 —Halian wars——The bag of 5 "France invades | 1 
Hf: ena . Francis | 
p EY * 1 . 75 1217 Ay 5 n 5 5 
1 We 3 Les ag: with Haas $a e as FW « 
55 e . 4; 118 ee 0g | 
1 | 1 ya I IG W 
X RING owe: „ many par Europe had CHA r. | 
been agitated 1 with thoſe. "religions, con Oy Waben yi 
which produced the reformation, one of the greateſt « events 7522. 
uſtory.: But as it was not till this time, chat the king of 8 
1 land publicly took part in the quarrel, we had no occa- | 
ſion to give anyaccount of its riſe and progreſs, It willnow 
de necellary to explain theſe theological, diſputes : or <= : 


is more material, to trace from their origin thoſe a abuſ ſe. 

nerally diffuſed the opinion, that 2. reformas : 

tion; of che chureh or eccleſiaſtical order w s. become 

. highly expedient, - if not abſolutely necellary.... | 

| 2 enabled to comprehend the ſubject,. 

the matter A little higher, and reflect Aa moment c on n the 

| 3 why there muſt. be an ectleſialtical order, and 4 
public eſtabliſhment of religion 1 in every civilized —_— 
munity. The importance of the preſent oecaſio ion will, 2 1 8 


hope, excule this ſhort de enen. 1 LE 
13 21 * 5 * . r aue wart . ä mes "ge q 4 
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5 4, Moor of — i Fg et If : | 


8 : "gun. they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to ſome individuals; and 
1 n che conſtant rule of the magiſtrate, except, 


| "os profeſſion to itſelf, and truſt its encou | 
ndividuals who reap the benefit of it. The artizans, | 
ben thee prof 0 if bythe av of ti cf 
ers,” encreaſe,-as much as poſſible, their (ill and ind 
try; and as matters are not diſturbed by any 


tampering, the. 2 Is, OL ſure ITO all 5 


ra — power is obliged 
to alter its conduct with regard to the retainers of thoſe 


profeſſions. It muſt give them public eneouragement in 
« order to their ſubſiſtence; and it muſt provide againft 


2 IT chat riegligence, to which they will tiatutally be fubje#, 
wh — - Either by anbening particular honouts to the profeſſion, 
by eftabliſhi ing a long ſubordination of ranks and à firi& 
dependance, or by ſome other expedient. Tue e 
- employed in the finances, armies, fle- ts, ani } 

1 inſtandes of this order of me. ac 
"Jr; may naturally be thought, at A . that 8 
coe belong to the firſt claſs, and that their en- 

i . couragetnbnt, as well as that of lawyers and phyſicians, 


Who are attached to their doctrines, and wWho find benefit. 
or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry and afliftance 
Their induſtry and vigilance will, no doubt, be 3 
by ſuch an additional motive 3 and their fkill in che pro- 
"feffion, as well as their addreſs in governing the minds of 


ee eee ns sf or 
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may lafely be entruſted to the liberality of individuals, I 


885 that this jntereſed. iligence of f th 

7 | every.;wiſe. legiſlator will ſtudy to prevent; becauſe i 
every: xeligion,, except the true, it is highly pernicious, Ns 1 
and it has even a natural tendency to peryerk the f, ß 

N into it a ſtrong, mixture of ſuperſtition, oll, © 
and deluſion. Fach ghoſſiy practitioner, in order t te render . 
_ himſelf more precious and ſacred. in the eyes gf, hi N 


: —_  ainers, will inſpire them with the moſt, viglens r- „„ | 
| tence of all other ſects, and continually | | : 


ſome novelty, to excite che 
dience. No 


e 


2 — —— 22 adreſs RY ga 8 
85 1 | Hons and eredulity of the populace: And in the end, the _ 
5 | will find, that de has dearly. paid for his 


gedous compoſition, which nnn dhe ſpiritunl . 
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| advantagegus'ta;the political intereſts of ſociety. - 

DBox we may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eBablith= 
LE. mans have been fixed upon a worſe. foundation than that 
1 of the church of eg or have been attended with cir- 


f riches of the court of 


ct evil prevailed in the mie hs church; a is = bob 2 


chief , which e the reformation. $8 


_ chat: great e wo 

LEO X. by his ae eee ieee 
. ſted his treaſury, and was obliged. to make | 
uſe of every invention, which might yield money, in 
order to ſupport his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities: 


The ſcheme of ſelling indul es was ſuggtied to him, ugs, 
err had often ſerved in-former-times al. 


to draw money from the chriſtian world, and make de- 
vout people willing contributors to the grandeur and 
dome. The church, it was f. 
poſed, was poſſeſſed of a great: ſtock of merit, as being 
entitled to all the good works of all the ſaints, bnd! 
what were employed in their own juſtification even 
to the merits of Chriſt himſelf, ee were infinite 2 
unbounded: And from this 
eee eee purpoſes, in 
reſiſting the Turk, or ſubduing ſchiſmatics. When the 
eee into his exchequer; the greater r . 
was uſually diverted to other purpoſes „ 
Ił is commonly believed, that Leo, Ge u 5e. netras 
"ae his genius, and his familiarity with ancient lites 
rature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and 2 


. of the doctrines, which, as ſupreme pontiff, ee 


liged by his intereſt to promote: It is the leſs won- 
N * ue ee t he employed for his 80 Gale 1 
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cent VIII ant fle, in order to enhance her profit? * 
farmed out the revenue to one eee e ee 


3 ———— Shae hoad, 


To add to the ſcandal, the * 
ene ee bee lives, and to-have ſpene 
mou, ihe moneys K baue hams. 
their uſual expences, c | 
nen * R 3 4 
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eſe eiteumſtances (he Kiggirn fine, bite | 
would have been attended wil no event of any "Import- | 5 
1 6 al- there not ariſe 4 than, {a 5 EP 2374 
- ve of "the incident. Martin Luther; an Auſtin Mani 
kei, PRofUlier it the univerſity of Witeerber ; reſeriting ee 
_ the FOR t upon his order, began tb preach again 
tete abuaes 15 the fle of Ranke; and being nat 
| lofi ach er afld Perlen by e oppoſition, b 
proceed eben to decry indul themſelves; and Was 
chence ' cartied,” by * the heat of Eiſputs, to « , ts 
authority öf we pope, from Which his a derived © 
_ flidir thief arguments againſt Him. Still as he en- 
"HS" RARE; in order to Aiport theſe tenets; hne 

diſcohered ſome few abuſe of error in the church! of | = 
Note; aud finding Eis opinions "gtcedily beaxkened to 
he Sroinis 89 them by writing; diſcou * 
ferener 
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le, ſermon, con- 
'; And "Gly enercaſed tie number of His diſciptes. i, 
Alf Satehy, af Germany, alf Europe were in 1 very 
Rttle tine REI Wich che voice of "this 3 
and men, rouſtd from that lethir A hy Ta 
fo lc feel begzw to clin ab e 3 
and motk receswen opinion. The electör of Saxony," | W 
durable to Lathes döckrine, protected Him fröm tus 
Vislenee r ui pafhl jürffdletibf: The republic Woe on 
cer fefbfmed mir church according to tHe new, mode? | 
MARY Wwerelgns of the Ghpite;" 5 the imperiat diet kl. 
Off," GG 2 FaVeiiraBIE" auffallen towards it: Ar. 
Futher, 4 Hah ndtitally IifHertle, wenetbent, opinion. © | 
- ative; Wat” 2 — capable, "Ate from prom ſes" ol . 
Aale ehe, or 8 error v aff ſcverkty, to ralfquih 2 Er, . 
of which ea tr and v 170 üg 
itt 2 glory, ſuperlot to afl Other ; the glory of $aating 
hs * e 
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on Hy Tus rumour of theſe innovations Gen eached Eng— 
| 0 XX land; and as there ſtill ſubſiſted in that kingdom eat 
4 — remains of the Lollards, whoſe principles reſembled thoſe 5 
of Luther, the new doctrines ſecretly gained many par- 
_,-— » tizans/ among the laity of all ranks and denominations. 
But Henry had been educated in a ſtrict attachment to 
| the church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudioe 
. who, in his writings, ſpoke with con- 
=  - tempt of Thomas Aquinas, the king's favourite author: 
1 Hie oppoſed himſelf, therefore to the progreſs of the Lu- 
* theran tenets, by all the influence which his extenſive 
— abſolute. authority conferred upon him: He 
| inde combat them with weapons not uſually 
dee es — N eſpecially thoſe in the flower 
e e of, only. paſſions. He wrote a 
book in Latin againſt the principles of Luther; à per- 
| formance, which, if allowance be made for the Tubje& 
- and the age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. He ſent a 
| copy of it to Leo, who received ſo magnificent a preſent 
with great teſtimony of regard; and conferred on him 
1 the title of defender of the fuith; an ap pellatior ſtill re- | 
 eeives the tained by the kings of England. Luther, Who was in 


n the heat of controverſy, ſoon wrote an anſwer to Henry; 


the faith. and without regard neee of hs untganſ : 
5 Ne eee eee ee bo ſes in 
has) The king, by. this Moles, A mo aß 
ed againſt the new doctrines ; but the public, who _ 
naturally fayour the weaker party, were inclined to attri- 
bute to Luther the victory in the diſpute a. And as the 
dcontroverſy became more. illuſtrious, by Henry's enter- 
ning the lifts, it drew {till more the attention of mankind ; res 
„ rem any runs in; | 
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7 T quick and ſurpriſing 9 og 
may juſtly in part be aſeribed to the late invention of 
printing, and revival of learning: Not that reaſon bore 


any conſiderable ſhare, in opening men's eyes with regard ape 
60 the impoſtures of the Romi church: For of ale 
branches of literature, philoſophy had, as yet, and a | : 
long afterwards, made the molt inconſiderable progreſs 3' 


neither is there any inſtance that argument has eyer been 


able to free the people from that enormous load of ab- 
furdity, with which ſpperſtition has every, where oer: 


Welmed them: Not to mention, that the rapid advance 
| of the Lutheran doctrine, and the violence, with which 
it was embraced, prove ſufficiently, that it owed not its 
ſucceſs | to reaſon and reflection. The art of printing 
ind the revival of learning forwarded its progreſs in 


mother manner. By means of that art, the books of 


Zuther and his ſeQaries, full of vehemence, declamation, 


| and in-greater numbers. The mindsof men, ſomewhat 
: awakened from a profound fleep of fo many centuries, 


were prepared for every novelty, and ſcrupled leſs to 


tread in any unuſual path, which was opened to them. 
And as copies of the Scriptures and other ancient monu- 


| merits of the chriſtian faith became more common,” men 

perceived the innovations, which were introduced after 
irſt centuries; and though argument and reaſoning | 
could not give Conte on, an Hiſtorieal fact, well ſup⸗ 


N at og T: * 8 
4 * 


Ported was able to make impreſſion on their underſtand- 
ings“ Many of the pos 
church of Rome, were very ancien 4 
2 every political-governindie vey 
| But as the eccleſiaſtics would not agree to poſſeſs their 
przvileges as matters of civil right, which time gr 
Pre valid, ene 3 to a divine origin, men 
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and a rude eloquence, were propagated more quickly, h 
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1 * | by order to beltow'on- he greater. influence, 
RES b and his follow wers, not e Ti ee — 


5 | boy 2 n tended divinity, of. the 


8 5 e temporal i eons. 1 7 eſt tab 
mie matters much farther, and. treated pn eligion../ 
pda anceſtors, ag. abominable, deteſtable, da 
© faretold. by ſacred writ itſelf, as "ag fource.of al 
_ neſs gh pollution. They denominated. che pope. anti - 

- chriſt, called his communion the ſcarlet, whore, and g 
a 1 Let, en fog by oe qxpreſhions, 88 
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he moſt . 4. by. conteſt gad 
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| Po in — . 1 10 che muſtiplied. \Goperſiitions, : vich With 


2 was, loaded, .chey adopted. an ns- 
2 rain, of. devation,. which admitted of — 0 
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1 ö fances, rites, or Keen ien, Ts placed all. wert * 115 


A r Tie nen ſedtaries, Gr with this aue — © 
8 eee . eue Jon. pin 5 


ñů5“ the temporal en of forercigns. They invighed | 
wn eee t that time generally. Siſcoptented'; ne 
| © Schorted:princes to reinſtate themſeltes in choſę powers, ,. 


If 
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with the licence, in which they had hitherto lived. Tbey 


Fl eccleſiatics had hitherto conducted 2 willing and a ſtu- 


5 pid audience, and were 


chair, by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to che 155 
empesor Charles. This man was fitted te gain on the 
teformers by che integrity, eandour, and ſimplicity of * 
manners, which diſtinguiſhed his character; but, ſo 
violent were their prejudicas againſt the church, he rather | 
hurt the cauſe by his imprudent. exerciſe.vf theſe virtues. 
| He frankly confeſſed, that many abominable and. deten 


* 
* 


this lingere OW: 


id: ignprance of the people had given riſe to this 


| 2 but whoſe found judgment, moderation, and tem- 
pen were well qualified to retard its progreſs, died in the 
lower of his age, 2 little after he received. the king's - 


book againſt Luther; and he was ſucceeded in the 


ble practices prevailed in the court of 


* ſeduced to 


— 


* the doors | of, the. convents to thoſe who were 
either tired of the obedience and chaſtity, . or. diſgu ſted 


A the exceſſize riches, the idleneſs, the libertiniſm _ 


of the J and pointed out their treaſures and re- 
Vi nues 25 e e poll to the kicſt invader. And as the 


0 tally unacquainted with con- 
troverſy, much more with « eyery ſpecies of true literature . 
they, wers unable to defend 3 againſt men, am- 

ed with. authorities, citations, and popular topics, and 
qualified-to-triumph.in every altercation or debate. Such 1 0, 
were the advantages, with Which the reformers began e 
their attack, on the Roman- hierarchy ; z and ſuch were 
| Ld cauſes of their rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. | | 


LO X. whoſe overſights end too ſupine truſt. in den De, 


al, he gave occaſion. of much. triumph | 
to the Lutherans... This pontiff alſo, whole: f 
; yh age . to, bis h intentions 
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= Noone againſt France 1 and he thereby augnented 1 


popes, © who: Mill make yr e arms ſubſervient y 
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5 3 in n hls ambitious: hos 3 0 = 
of Adrian, and wha dreaded che reſentment" of that 
baught/ miniſter, Was ſolicitous to repair the: nen 5 

8 made i in their friendſhip byt this incident. He pair . 
. May. ther viſit to England; and beſides flattering the vanity 
of the king and the cardinal, he renewed to Wolley alt! 

the promiſes, "which he had made him, of” Nabe his 

1 Prctenſions to the papal throne. Wolſey, ſenſible that 
. Adrian's great age and infitt ities. promiſed a Tpeedy 
| RR vacancy, diſſembled his reſenitinent, and was willing t 
5 . hope for a more proſperous iſſue to the next election. The 
1 Ae men the treaty made at B ges, to which 


2 


EH ſome articles were added; and he agreed to i indemnity = 
both the king and Wolſey for the revenue, which wal 
mould loſe by a breach with France. The more to in- 
EBͤeatiate himſelf with Henry and the EY * 
_ ave! to Surrey, admiral of England, a commiſfion. for 
We . being admiral of his deminions; and be himſelf Was in 
ſmtalled knight of the garter at London. Aſter a ſtay of 
Web”: . | fix weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, and 
Wb in ten ere a in e wes he 9 ep mo 
Weir with PUR; Mey ale war 4 ainſt 
17 5 * meaſure was founded on ſo little reaſon, that be 
Alledge nothing as a ground of quarrel; but France's. 
5 Freer to ſubmit to 5 bis prev e and his one; 


bee, Wy th. 
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e ing, till help qulie uch ired of "Henry's „ fe 
witten to attack him. Surrey landed: dds ods” af 3 
wo Cherbourg in Normandy; ; and after laying waſte the couns 18. 

ty, he failed to Morlaix, a rich town in Britanny, which 

be took and plundered, The Engliſh merchants had great 
| Property in that place, which was no more ſpared by the 
| foldiers;, chan the goods of the French. Surrey ey 0 
left the charge of the fleet to the vice-admiral; and fail 

ed to Calais, where he took the command of "the Eng- 9 

liſn army, deſtined for the invaſion” of France. This 

army, when Joi ined by forces from the Low Countries 

undder che command wb phe "oc amounted 25 e 

the whole to 18, 000 men. . e 35 „ 

n French had made it a maxim in Amoſt i EC 

| wars with the 'Engliſh, ſince the reign of Charles V, VO. 8 

never, without great neceſſity, to hazard a general en- FER 

gagement; and the duke of Vendome, who commanded 
the French army, now embraced this wiſe policy. He | 
ſupplied the towns. moſt expoſed, eſpecially Boulo gne 

Montreuil, Aa e Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and 
plenty of proviſt 2 He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, 

; with ſome _ Swiſs and French' infantry, and a body of 3 
r cavalry: The count of Guiſe encamped under Montreuil PP e Es 
with fix thouſand men. "Theſe two bodies were in a Re 
fituation to join upon occaſion; to throw ſupply into 
| any town, that was threatened ;. and t haraſs the Eng- | 

lich in every movement. "Surrey, who was not provided 

with magazines, firſt divided his troops for the conyeni- 
ence of ſubſiſting them; but finding that his quarters | 

; were every moment beaten up by the activity of the 
French generals, he drew together his forces, and laid = 
ſiege to Hedin. But neither did he ſucceed i in this enter - 

I prize. The garriſon made vigorous fallies upon bis | 

army: The French forces aſſaulted him from without: 

Ga rains HY ane and bad weather r the 


. the me mo put wy ae e win qu out 
, the. end of October. His ear, guard. Was attacked. at 
Pas in Artois, and five.or x bundred men 5 2 1155 


ed from Fra 
| with money P, Was followed by the loſs of Geno 


nefted by different alliances and intereſts, that it was | 


1 diffuſe itſelf throughout, the whole : But of all the | 


1 his efforts make hi er 
ma l "hk frontier, 5 e 
Ts. allies wore merz ſucceſsful E * 
F 
cocea near Milan; and was obliged to retire with the 
remains of. Jia army... This misfortune, which 


eis's negligence in not 1 on 


a, The 
caſtle of Cremona was the ſole fortreſs. in alp. Which 


remained in the hands of the French, 
Funors was now in ſuch a ſituation, — * con- 


molt impoſlible for war to be kingled in one part, 


among kingdoms, the cloſeſt was that which had | 
ſubſiſted between France : and Scotland; and che 


4 8 While at war with the former nation, could 


not hope to remain long unmoleſted n the northern 
fror tier. No ſooner had Albany arrived i in Scotland, 


than he took meaſures for kindling a war with, England; by 
1 and he ſummoned the whole force of the kingdom . 
| meet in the fields © Roline a. He thence conducted the . 
army ſouthwards into Annandale; and prepared to paſy . 
#4 the borders at Solway-Frith. But many of the nobility 
were dif; guſted with the regent's s adminiſtration ; oy 


Seh ing that his connex ions with Scotland were feeble 


; in cqmparifon of thoſs which he maintained with France, 


| .murmured, that, for the ſake of foreign intere 
r peac gal fo ch, be n 1 war, — PG 8 


. 1 winority, be Vantonly entered into with e H 
riches. - The Gordong, in p 


* * 


In force in his abſence, he ſent rhither bes 


eee abſence, ee an army into Scotland 
under the command of Surrey, who ravaged the Merſe 
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a neighbouring. tian, de much ſuperior in force and CL 

articular, refuſed to advance 10. 

any fagther ;; and Albany, obſerving a general diſcontent 

to preyail, Mas obliged to conclude. à trace with lord 

Donor, wanden of che en ee marches, Soon after, 
departed for France; and leſt the oppoſite; faction 
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f F Henry, that/hs alight take — 


and e and buxned the town © 
of. Jedburgb. The Scots had neither king e e ee 
oonduct them: The two Humes had been put to death: 


Angus was in a manner haniſhed: No nobleman of vi- 1 


gour or authority remained, who was qualified to aſſume 
the goyernment: And the Engliſh monarch, who knew. | 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of the country, determined to puſh, 


them; to/extremity. in, hopes' of engaging them, by the | 


| ſenſe of their preſent 


ch: ne eo e 3 8 


uon En 


- 


lands, lug eien gag den hopes of contrading 4 mar. J | 


ady Macy, heireſs; of England, and 
I monarch ; an expedient, which would fox 
ever 5 the two kingdoms '; And. the queen dowagery 


With her whole party, recommendęd every where the, ads L 


n vantages 'of this alliance, and of... a: _Eonfederacy with, 


Henry. They ſaid, that the ir 


eſts of Scotland hac 
00 long been ſacrificed. to thoſe" of che French nation. 


wha, Whenever they found themſelves reduced to di 
 _ Wannen way allen da 
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Pe 8 nden oor as they found a . 5 
rer 1 40 making peace with pr land: That where a 
| OY Fall Kate entered into ſo Ak + Ty confederacy with a 

greater, it muſt always expect this treatm t, as à con- 
e the unecquel alliance; but there were pe- 
_ ealiar: 'circumftances in the" ſituation of the kingdoms, b 
which, in the preſent caſe,” rendered it inevitable: That 
France was fo diſtant and ſo divided from them by ſeas, 
that ſhe ſcarcely could, by any means, and never could 
in time, ſend ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient to protect 
them againſt ravages from the neighbouring kingdom : 
45: "Phat nature had; in à manner; formed an alliance be- 
7 tween the two Britiſh nations; having encloſed them in 
3 the lame iſtland; given chem the ſame manners, language, 
1 Bis, and form of Sovernment; and prepared every thing 
. For an intimate union between them: And that, if na- 
1 tionab antipathies were aboliſhed, which would ſoon be 
the effect of peace, theſe two kingdoms, ſecured by the 
; ocean and 'by their domeſtic force, could ſet at defiance 
alt foreigi {ammo and remain for ever kale 0 unmo- 
elted,”' 5 1 * 3 
Z Tux Fr of 80 Fiete alliance; on e oth 
= bat 1 "ſajd, that the very reaſons, which were urged in 
ffaeur of a leapt with England, the vicinity of the king- 

dom and its ſuperior force, were the real cauſes, why a 

fincere und dufuble confederaty could never be formed 
with that hoſtile nation: That among neighbouring ſtates, 
| _ _ eccaſtonsof quarrel were frequent; and the more power- 
* ful would be ſure to ſeize” every frivolous. pretence for | 
4 oppreſing the Weaker, and reducing it to ſubje 
That as the near neighbourhood of e and England 
aa kindled a wat almoſt perpetual between them, it was 

bd rm intercſt of che Scots, "0 they" wiſhed to majtifaſh their - 
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| 1 os eſerted. that old and My alliance, on which o., A BAR 
their importance in Europe chiefly depended, their an- 3 ei ti 
| cient enemies, ſtimulated both by intereſt and 5 Ky 
would ſoon invade them with ſuperior. force, and 1 
on to ſubjection: Or if they delayed the attack, - ip 
inſidious. peace, by making the Scots forget the uſe AE -- 
arms, would only prepare the way kor a ſlavery more cer- 
an and more. irretrievable *, , e e J 
Tus arguments employed by. ihe er party, being. 
hn by the natural prej judices of the people, ſeemed 
moſt prevalent: And when the regent himſelf, who. had 
been long detained beyond his appointed time by the 
danger from the Engliſh fleet, at laſt appeared among m—_— 
he was able to throw the balance entirely on that fide, 
By authority of the convention of ſtates, he. aſſembled an 1 
army, with a view of avenging the ravages committed by_ #45 28 
the Engliſh in the beginning of the campaign; and he 
led them ſouthwards towards the borders. But when | | 
they were pafling the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, e 
the Engliſh party raiſed again ſuch oppoſition, that Al- 85 
bany thought proper to make a retreat. He marched 1 
downwards, along the banks of the Tweed, keeping . 
river on his right; and fixed his camp oppoſit te to Werk- = 
3 which Surrey had lately repaired. He ſent over þ 
| ſome troops to beſiege this fortreſs, who made a breach wn 
in it, and ſtormed ſome of the outworks : But the regent, 
bearing of the approach of an Engliſh army, and diſcou- 
raged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought proper to diſband 
. Bis forces and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after hie went 
| oer to France, and never again returned to Scotland. „ 
5 Tbe Scottiſh nation, agitated by their domeſtic faftions, 
Waere not, during ſeveral years, in a condition to give any 
more qifdlibhice to England; and 10 bad Full kifure 
to e his 8 on the continent... 
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| | 1 vantage in making peace wth r That where a 


| nal” Tate entered into 0 doe LY 1 with a 


: eullir See in tlie Ras of the eh doms, 
which, in the preſent caſe,” rendered it inevitable: noma 2 
Finn 0 diftant and 16 divided from them by ſeas,” 
that ſhe ſcarcely could, by any means, and never could 
in time, ſend ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient to protect 
them againſt ravages from the neighbouring kingdom : 
That nature had; in 2 manner; formed an alliance be- 
teen the two Britiſh nations; having encloſed them in 
che fame iſtand; given chem the ſame manners, language, 
As, on "form'of” Sovemment; "ate . _— _ 


1 


Kenn ASA" were aboliſhed, which would 608 be 


the effect of peace, theſe two kingdoms, ſecured by the = 
g ocean and by their domeſtic force, could ſet at defance 
alt foreigi TY; and remain for ever F and unmo- 
1 ro 4324 . 15 1 1 e 1 * 
, "aid; that the” very reaſons, which wat Pn 
_ fayour of a league with England, the vicinity of the Le 
dom and its ſuperior force, were the real cauſes, why a 
icere and auruble confederaty could never be formed 
with that hoſtile nation: That among neighbouring ſtates, 
occaſions of quarrel were frequent; and the more power- 


Ts Fil Would be ſure to ſeize every frivolous pretence for 


5 ng the Weaker, and redueing it to ſubjection 3 
That as the near neighbourhood of France and England 
had kindled a war almoſt perpetual between them, it was 
_ the intereſt of the 3 if — wiſhed to maintain their 
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their importance in Europe chiefly depended, their ane. 
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if hey. deſerted. that old and ſalutary e on which Py A ITY 


Cient enemies, ſtimulated both ky; intereft and bp paſſign, 5 * 


river on his right; and fixed his camp oppofit te to Werk- : 


would ſoon. invade them with ſuperior. force, and 1 
them to ſubjection: Or if they delayed the attac] 5 
r peace, by making the Scots forget the uſe, of - 
arms, would only prepare the way for A ware more cer- 
tain and more irretrievable *, 8 ne e e 
Tux arguments employed by the F reneh: vas hen r= 68 
Bb Bien fr by the natural prejudices of the people, . ſeemed 
moſt preyalent : And when the regent himſelf, / who. had 
been long detained beyond his appointed time by the 
danger from the Engliſh fleet, at laſt appeared among them, 
he was able to throw the balance entirely on that ſide. 
By authority of the convention of ſtates, he aſſembled an 
__ army, with a view of avenging the ravages committed by _ 
the Engliſh in the beginning of the campaign; and he 
led them ſouthwards towards the borders. But when 
5 were paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, 
the Engliſh party raiſed again ſuch oppoſition, that Al- 
_ bany thought proper to make a retreat. He marched 
downwards, along the banks of the Tweed, keeping that 


Caſtle, which Surrey had lately repaired. ' He ſent over 
ſome troops to beſiege this fortreſs, who made a breach 


in it, and ſtormed ſome of the outworks: But the regent, 


bearing of the approach of an Engliſh army, and difcou- 
_ raged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought proper to diſband 


- Bis forces and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he went 
: over to F rance, and never again returned to Scotland. 
5 The Scottiſh nation, agitated by their domeſtic faQtions, 


were not, during ſeveral years, in a condition to give any 
more diſturbance to England ; and D had 105 Kifure 


to 1 bis e on n the continent. 1 wad 
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7 2 Hynzy, ſooh after fi — 4 Fer i togeth - 
with a convocation; and found neither of them in a dr 
pe lation. to complain of the infringement of their privi- : 
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g King's Abit r hes 
were unequil even to the ordinaty charge of — 


per, eatried His anthotity ell farther, © 1 ubnen 
an Edict for 4 generaf tar upon his fubjedts, Which he 
Mit called a loan ; and he levied five AMS in me 

pound upon "the clergy, two thillings' upon The 5-2 


n Is res, v 0 # FRG! 5 
why the war againſt Fr 


rice ſtill — and His 2 


much more to his military enterprizes. He Had laſt Year 
cauſed à general furvey to be made of the kingdetn; the 


numbers of men, their year? ; profeſſion, Hock, febeflue :; 


. on finding the nitivh 4 


opulent. e Uhr ifſubd privy'feals't6 thi möft Wedlthy, 


ahding 6f particular füutns: This — 
wet, though benen, irf6gilat 450 r 8 


propls vers row funitithzed"4s f. But Heh 


x 48 FN ; 


This pretended loan, as being more regular, was 


o * 


* ly 
| more dangerous to the liberties of the people; 51 7 was 2 


nin 4 


| Ein 8 che king's impoſing. taxes without e 


of parliament. 


It was only doubted, how "far they Would carry 


FEY 5, 


their lberality to the king. Wolſey, who had under: 


Th taken the management of this affair, began with the con- 


vocation; in hopes, that their example would influence 


the parliament to grant a large Ti upply. He demanded a 


mojety of their eccleſiaſtical revenues to be levied i in TY 
years, or two, Chillings | in the pound during that. time; 


and e he met with oppoſition, he reprimanded the 


H rs in "Tuch 1 eg that on er 
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twenty pounds a year and upwards; one ſhilling on all 


7 not therefore at the ' outmoſt above ſix- pence in the 

pound. The grant of the commons was but the moie- 
ty of the ſum demanded ; and the cardinal, therefore, | 
much mortified. with the diſappointment, came again to 


| comply with the King's requeſt, He was told, that it 185 


| Re and his deſire was rejected. The 
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to the diviſion propoſed . 0 large 4 grant was unuſual 


the houſe of commons; and in a long and elWboi 
ſpeech laid before chem the public neceſſities, the dan- 

ger of an invaſion from Scotland, the affronts received 15 

from France, the league in which the King was engaged 
with the pope and the emperor; and he demanded a grant 
of $00,000 pounds, divided into four yearly payments; „ 

a ſum, computed from the late ſurvey or valuation, to 

be equal to four ſhillings in the pound of one year's ” 
revenue, or one ſhilling in the pound yearly, according 5 


* : 


from the commons; and though "a cardinal's demand ff 
was ſeconded by Sir Thomas More the ſpeaker, Es os 
veral other: members attached to the court, the houſe 


could not be prevailed with to comply v. They only 
voted two ſhillings in the pound on all who enjoyed 


who poſſeſſed between twenty pounds and forty ſhillings * 

a year; and on the other ſubjects above ſixteen years of 

788 a groat a-head. This laſt ſum was divided into 
two yearly payments; the former into four, and was 


the houſe, and deſired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to | 


was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but among them- ; 


however, enlarged a. little their former grant, 1 der b 


his farvey or velluarion' is Table to Wocl \fulpicion, as Gxing the cents 4 | 
great dell tos high: Unleſs the I 
r as well an had and money. | 
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———— ra of fifty pounds FY year, and ny x, pro- 
. ceedings of this houſe of commons evidently diſcover the - 
humour of the times: They were extremely tenacious of 
their money ey, and refuſed a demand of the crown, which ; 
was far from being unreaſonable ; but they allowed an 
3 on national privileges to paſs uncenſured, 
—_— 7 1 its direct tendency was to ſubvert entirely the 0 e 
dei of the people. The king was ſo diflatisfied with 
dis faving diſpoſition of the commons, that, as he had 
5 not called a parliament during ſeven, years before, he al- 
+ _ lowed ſeven more to elapſe, before he ſummoned another. 
6 And on pretence of neceflity, he levied, in one year, 
=. from all who were worth forty pounds, what the' parlia- ö 
mweent had granted him payable in four years 7; a new in- 
1 vaſion of national privileges. Theſe irregularities were 
. commonly aſcribed to the cardinal's counſels, who, truſt. 
; ing to the protection afforded him by his eccleſiaſtical NY 
character, was the leſs ſerupulous in his eneroachments 1 8 
on the civil rights of the nation. 19 


Tur ambitious prelate received this was Aa. new „ ale 5 
—_— appointment in his aſpiring views. The pope, Adrian 
VI. died; and Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, 
5 58 was lected ; in his place, by the.concurrence of the impe- 
3 : ral party. Wolſey could now perceive the inſincerity of 

i che emperor, and he concluded that that prince would 
WE: Veit ſecond his pretenſions to the papal chair. As he 
3 . 5 bighly reſented this injury, he began thenceforth to 
= _ eftrange himſelf from the imperial court, and to pave | 
ʒf We way for an union between his maſter and the French 50 
king. Meanwhile, he concealed his diſguſt; and after 
|. congratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
for à continuation of the legantine powers, which the two 0 
former popes had conferred upon Rows” lo corn Know- 
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| difficult for him, beczuſe the Romiſm church began to 


eee for life; and yi car e eonceſſion, he 
| red to him the whole papal autho-+ . 
rity in England. In ſome particulars,” Wolſey made a 
.gopd uſe of this hee power. He erected two col- 
leges, on at Oxford; another at Ipſwich; the" place 1 
his nativity: e weht all over Europe, for Jeltned 
men to Smith the chairs of theſe colleges: And in order 
| | >wment: on them, he ſuppreſſod ſome ſmaller” 5 
, and Afftrtbeted the monleh tes other con- 
vents” The execution bf this project became the Teſs" . 


perceii re, that ſhe'overabounded in monks, and'thatThe' - To 
wanted ſome ſupply of learning, in order to oppoſe the 


2 or 1 . ne re Hurnoay' of _ re- of : 


$ 


Twi addy ankles bases emed more for 1 
able than ever, on the opening of this campaign. 
Adrian, before his death, had renewed the league with; | 
Charles and Henry. The Venetians had been induced 
to deſert the French alliance, and. to form engagements. 
for. ſecuring Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in 


poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. The F lorentines, the dukes 4 | 


 hoveregzover Picardy : A numerous body of Gerr 


of Ferrara and Mantua, and all the powers of Italy com- 8 
' ined; } in the ſame meaſure. The emperor in perſon me- I. 


_ . naced: France with a powerful invaſion! on the ſide of 8 


Guienne: The forces of England and the Netherlands 


Preparing to ravage Burgundy: But all theſe perils = 
foreign enemies were Teſs threatening than a domeſtic 


_ conſpiracy, Which. had been formed, and which Was 


now come to full maturity, againſt the French monarch. 85 5 


__» *CHARLEsS duke of Bourbon, conſtable of Frahce, was das”. 


8 


Pe of the moſt ſhining merit; and, Velides d. ; 
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hw ryan which beeame a pe 2 
„ſon of his high. ftation. His eee 

the graces of youth, had made ſuch. impreſſion on prev 
of e ne, wang jerk beten eee 


; by veſt" Francis put Many affronts on the 
cConſtable, which it was difficult for a gallant fpirit to 
_* endure; and at laſt he permitted Louiſe to anne 
is aer ene Ae e rer 1wolous 
pretences, he was deprived of his emple pſu and. 
inevitable ruin was brought upon him+  - 2 1 

Bouxzos, provoked at all theſe indignt ies, and 
thinking, that; i if any injuries could juſtify a man in's 1e. 
belling againſt his prince and coungry, hie muſt ſtand ac- 
— quitted, had entered into n ſecret correſpondence with 1 
_- _ emperor and the king of England *. F rancis, pertinaci- 
eus im his purpoſe of, recovering the Milanefe, had pro- 
poſed to lead his army in perfon into Italy; and Bour- 
bon, Who feigned ſickneſs, in order to have a pretence for 
ſtaying behind, intended, as ſoon as the king hieuld have 

. croſſed the Alps, to raiſe an infurreQion among his mu 

_ - - merous'vallith, by whom he was &xtremely . 
dd introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the king- 
dom. Francis got intimation of His defign; but not be- 
5 ing expeditious enough in ſecuring lo dangerous à foe, the 
2 | er, made his eſcape v; and entering into the empe- 
9 ee 1 all rl force. We h to. F no repos 
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Tir king 0 of Kae teſiroity ow F nel ſhould © 1584+ 


ke his Italian expedition, did not openly threaten 
—— — an invaſion; and it was late be- - 
fore the duke of Suffolk, who commanded the Engliſh 5 : 
forces, paſſed over to Calais. He was attended by the 24th Af; 
lords Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, dani re, ; 
Medley, Powis, and many other noblemen and gentle» _ 
men e. The Engliſh army, reinforced. by ſome troops; 1 . | 
drawn from the garriſon of Calais; amounted tw.abour 
12,000. men; and having joined an equal number of 5 | 
Flemings under the count de Buren, they prepared four 
an invaſion of France. The ſiege of Boulogne was firſt 
propoſed; but that enterprize appearing difficult, it was 
thought more adviſable to leave this town behind them. 

The frontier of Picardy was very ill provided with troops; 

and the only defence of that province was eb g 4 6 
the French officers, who infeſted the allied army in their 
march, and threw garriſons, with great expedition, into 
every town, which was threatened by them. After coalt- 
ng the Somme; and paſſing Hedin, Montreiil, Dourlens, 
the Engliſh and Flemings preſented themfelves before 
Bray, a place of ſmall force, which commanded a bridge 
over that river. Here they were reſolved to paſs,” and, if 
poſſible, to take up winter- quarters in France but Crequi 
threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed reſolute to de- 
fend it. The allies attacked him with' vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs; and when he retreated over the bridge; they purſued 
him ſo tiotly, that they allowed him not time to break it 


; down,” but paſſed it along with him, and totally routed 


his army. They next advanced to Montdidier, which 
FE _—_—— Meeting with no 
wee wee Wen | 
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advanced a ſeaſon, thought proper to retreat. Montdidier 
was abandoned: And elite Engliſh and F lemings, without 


_ go ing any- thing, retired into their reſpective countries. : 
F Axcx defended herſelf from the other invaſions with 


au facility and equal good fortune. Twelve thouſand 
Lanſquenets broke into Burgundy under the command 
of the count of Furſtenberg. The count of Guiſe, who 


defended that frontier, Had nothing to oppoſe to them but 
ſome militia, and about nine hundred heavy-armed ca- 5 
walry. He threw the militia into the garriſon- towns; 


ſome e to its relief)” The ne afraid „ 
being ſurrounded, and reduced to extremities during ſo 


and with his cayalry, he kept the field, and ſo haraſſed 


— Germans, that they were glad to make their retreat 
into Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they paſſed: the | 
Meuſe. put chem it into een aud cut off the” greateff 
e of their rear. 8 „„ 


Tux emperor mt! 8 RG UB IR on Es ſide of 


Fannin; and though that frontier was well guarded by 


nature, it ſeemed now. expoſed to danger from this po W. 


. :erful invaſion which threatened it. Charles beſieged Fon- 
tarabia, which a few years before had fallen into Francis's 
bands; and when he had drawn thither Lautrec, the 


French general, he of à ſudden raiſed the ſiege, and fat 


down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ſtrata 


gem, made a ſudden march, and threw himſelf ipto Bay | 
donne, which he defended with ſuch vigour and courage, 


that the Spaniards were conſtrained 0 raiſe the | liege. 
be emperor would have been totally unfortunate on-this 


ide had he not turned back upon Fontarabia, and, con- 


trary to che advice. of all his generals, ſat down, in the 


Hinter ſcaſon. before that city, well fortified and ſtrongly 

garriſoncd. The comardice wit 2 the gover- 
95 1 nor 
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m0. ER him from ah a af a new . * 
Ihe place was ſurrendered in a few days; and the empe- br 
Tor, having. e this le er 5 * e into * 
„ 8 E 5 5 
+ - + S0\obftinate was Fe in rg his. Tlie tio ai 
1 bedition, that, notwithſtanding theſe numerous invaſions, 1 
with which his kingdom was menaced on every ſide, he 1 
had determined to lead in perſon a powerful army to te 
conqueſt of Milan. The intelligence of Bourbgn's re- 75 
volt and eſcape ſtopped. him at Lyons; and fearing ſome — _ © 
> inſurrection in the kingdom from the intrigues of a man ps 
ſo powerful and fo much beloved, he thought it prudent | 
to remain in France, and to ſend forward his army, un- 
der the command of admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy- of, 
Milan had been purpoſely left in a condition ſomewhat 
defenceleſs, with a view of alluring Francis to attack it, 1” 
and thereby. facilitating the enterptiaes of Bourbon; and 
no ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed the Teſin, than the army 
of the league, and even Proſper: Colonna, who com- 
5 manded it, a prudent general, were in the utmoſt confu- 
5 ſion. It i is agreed, that if Bonnivet had immediately ad- 
vanced to Milan, that great city; on which the whole. 
dutchy depends, would have opened i its gates without re | 
ſiſtance: But as he waſted his time in frivolous enter 
prizes, Col onna. had opportunity to-reinforce the gartiſun, 
and to put the place in a poſture of defences Bonnivet 
was now obliged to attempt redueing the city by block 
ade and famine; and he took poſſeſſion of all the poſts, 
which commanded the paſſages to it. But the army of 
the league, meanwhile, was not unactive; and they ſo 
| ſtraitened and haraſſed the quarters of the French; that | . 
tit ſeemed more likely the latter would themſelves n | 5 
by famine, than reduce the city. to that extremity,” Sick. „. 
neſs and fatigue and want had waſted them to ſuch a de- : 
ady to raiſe the blockade; gnd _ 
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ee was aner that he himſelf ſhould have 


a lei for the ſervice of the French king and i ok 


no owner ae whe fight of the Fresch camp, than 
1 they ſtopped from a ſudden caprice and reſentment ; and 


Bonnivet, * they ſent orders to 2 great : 


body of their countrynien, who then ſeryed under him, 
immediately to degin their march, and to return home 9 


their company e, After this deſertion of the Swiſs, Bon- 
aivet had no other choice, but chat of making Its retreat, 
ng faſt as poſſible, into FR 

"Tag French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the 
Venictians, the Florentines were fatigfied with the advan- 


tige obtained over them, ahd were reſolved to proſecute 


heir victory no farther, All theſe powers, eſpechally | 
Clement, had entertained 2 violent jealouſy of the empe- 


| ror's ambition ; ; and their ſuſpicions were extremely au 
mented, when they ſaw him refuſe the inveſtiture of Mi- 


lan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe title 


be had acknowledged, and whoſe defence he had em. 
- braced . They all concluded, that he intended to put 


himſelf in poſſeſſion of that important dutchy, and reduce | : 
Italy to ſubjeftion : Clement i in particular, adtuated by 
this jealouſy, proceeded ſo far in oppoſition to the empe- 


_ ror, that he ſent orders to his nuncio at London to me- 
diate a reconciliation between France and England. But 


Wi: were 1 not yet fully ripe for this change: Wolſey, 
ror, but ſtil} more actuated by 


the renown of bringing about that great altefation ; bb - 


| be ese the king to reject the pope's mediation. A 


for th invain of France, Charles apfel wo fopply' | 
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conquer Provence and Dauphiny : Heney agreed to pay 


him a hundred thouſand crowns for the firſt month; after 


* 
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Which, he might either chuſe to continue the fame month- 


1y payments, or invade Picardy with a powerful Army. 


| "Baurhon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with: the tithe of 


king; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king of France. 
5 The dufchy of Burgundy was to be | ences BOP 
"hk reſt of the kingdom to Henry. 
"Pars lihecicat) partition immediately failed of execu- 
thier in the article, which was moſt eaſily performed : 

Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge Henry as king of France. 


His enterprize, however, agairiſt Provence ſtill took place. 1 


A numerous army of Imperialiſts invaded that coun 

-under his command and that of the marquis of Peſcara. 
They laid fiege to Marleilles, which, being weakly gar- 
riſoned, they expected to carry in a little time: But the 
citizens defended themſelves nl hg ſuch yalour and obſti- 


nacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, who heard of the French 2 


King's approach with a numerous army, found them- | 


ſelves under a neceſſity of raiſing the ſiege ; and they 'Y 


led their forces, wann baffled, "or diſheartened, Into 
Italy. N A 


Fundett anebt now kove enjoyed in iet th Rt | 


of repulſing all his enemies, in every attempt which 


they had hitherto made of invading his Kingdom: : But 


diſe by his former fruitleſs enterprizes, and diſ- 
guſted with the emperor, was making no preparations for 
any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour ſeized him 


for the conqueſt of Milan; and, notwithſtanding the 


advanced ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, con- 
trary to the advice Ns: ENG: to 2 his 
Me "6s 

* He paſſed the an W na 
ed in * than he threw the whole Milaneſe je 


as he” received intelligence, that the. king of England, 
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of France 
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| a?. into. e bor | Ne of 3 emperor , 1 
lb retired, to Lodi ; 3 and had F. rancis been ſo fortunate as to 
ee "purſue them, they had abandoned that place, and had 
. been totally diſperſed : 8: But his ill fate led bim to be- 


8 oh ſiege Pavia, a town of conſi derable ſtrength, well-garri- 


ſoned, and defended by Ley a, one of the braveſt officer 


1 in the Spaniſh ſervice. Every attempt, which the French . 
5 5 king made to gain this ! important place, proved fruitleſs. 
Me le battered the walls, and made breaches ; but by the vi- 
_ gilance of Leyva, new retrenchments were inftantly 
thrown up behind the breaches.: He attempted. to divert 
« the courle of. the Teſin, Which ran by one ſide of the 


E city, and defended i it; but an inundation of the river de- 

5 ſtroyed i in one night all, the mounds, which, the ſoldiers, 

8 during a long time, and with infinite labour, had been 

ceerecting. Fatigue and the bad ſeaſon (for it was the 

1326. depth of winter) had waſted the French army. The im- 

8 | perial generals mean while were not idle. Peſcara and 

act Lanney, viceroy of Naples, aſſembled forces. from all 

I quarters. Bourbon, having pawned his jewels, went into 

Germany, and with the money, aided by his. perſonal in- 

tereſt, levied a body of twelve. thouſand Lanſquenets, 

with which we joined the imperialiſts. This whole army 

advanced to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia; and becker to 

the * rench became every day more imminent. 

Ys "Tre Hate of Europe. was ſuch, during that 230 that, 

. partly, from, want. of commerce and induſtry. every where, 

except in Italy and the Low. Countries, partly from the 
5 extenſive. privileges ſtill poſſuſſed by the Peapln in all the 


row, a and eyen the ſmall. armies, which they kept on foot» 
5 could not. be regularly paid by them. The imperial for- 
„ ces, commanded * Bourbon, Peſcara, and annoys ek: 
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great monarchies, and their frugal maxims in granting | 
5 money, the revenues of the. princes were extremely nar- 
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body of troops maintained by the emperor ( for he had not ee 46 


been able} to levy any army for the invaſion of France, 


either on the of Spain or Flanders) 
7 was. that mighty monarch, that he could) trantkbir:no 
g1 \none? for the payment of this army; and it was chiefly 
the hopes of ſharing the plunder-of the French camp, 
which had, made them advance, and kept them to their 
Kandare 2 Had Francis raiſed the ſiege before their ap- 
proach, and retired to Milan, they muſt immediately have 
diſbanded; and he had obtained a complete victory, with- 
out danger or bloodſhed, But it was the character of chis 


monarch, to become obſtinate in proportion to the diffi- h 2 
gulties which he encountered; and having once ſaid, that 


he would take Pavia or periſh before it, he ame e 
rather to endure N utmoſt extremities than depart: from 


emen, 1 0 2 rut Hole F E - ru "x 3H 'Þ 7 


Tue 1 after . the French 252 reb. 


1 for ſeveral days, at laſt made a general aſfault, and ; 


broke. into the intrenchments Leyva allied from the expire „ 


town, and encreaſed the confuſion among the beſiegers, *** 
The Swiſs infantry, contrary to their uſual Practiec, 
behaved in a daſtardly / manners”: and deſerted their 
poſt, + Erangis's. forces were put to rout; and he himſelf, 
ſurrounded by his enemies, after fighting with heroic: va- 
lour, and killing ſeven men with his own hand, was at 
laſt obliged to ſurtender himſelf priſoner, :) Almoſt the 
whole army, full of nobility and brave off eers, either 
pad ſhed 4 eee gr were drouned in * ö 
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TR emperor | mba chis: news 85 N v 
paſibd through France, by meuns of a ſafe- conduct, 
granted him by the captibe king, The moderation; 
which he — on this e had it wy Caceres 
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be expreſſed ſympathy with Francis'sill fortune, and 1 5 


uns. covered his ſenſe of thoſe calamities, to which the greateſt i 
 v monarchs are expoſed), He refuſed the city of Madrid 


* 

— 3 
* „ . 
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- tained e theſe few words, Madam, all is lo/t; arcept our 


permiſſion to make any public expreſlions of triumph; 
and ſaid that he reſerved all his exultation, till he ſhould 
be able to obtain ſome victory over the infidels, He fent 
orders to his frontier garriſons to commit no hoſtilities 
upon France. He ſpoke of concluding immediately 3 
peace on reaſonable terms. But all this ſeeming mode- 
ration was only hypocriſy, ſo much the more dangerous 
as it was profound. And he was wholly occupied ãn form- 
ing ſchemes, how, from this great incident, he might 
draw the utmoſt advantage, and gratify that exorbitant 
ere by Ee We wan my en je ak _ 


Tur — Penne, in 0 Soak 5 


ried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, whom he 
had left regent, and who then reſided at Lyons. It con- 


cr 3 eee vun de err | 
| wichour ay army without generals without : moneys fur: | 


were nene. which intel ule: of peace and even 
of aſſiſtance from the king of England. 59 0 


Has the king entered n et Frume n | 
any cqncerted political views, it is evident, that the vic- 
tory of Pavia, and the captivity of F rancis, were the moſt 
fortunate incidents that could have befallen him, and the 


only ones that could render his ſchemes eſfectual. While 
the war was carried on in the former feeble manner, with - 
eee be * have cone 
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5 ie alone; which anjeihikieg he power of 


France, could he hope to acquire the dominion of coi 
*gderable provinces, or diſmember that great monarchy, 10 
affectionate to its own government and its own fovereliyie! 


But as it is probable, that Henry had never before carried 


his reflections fo far, he was ſtartled at this important 
event, and became ſenſible of his own danger, as well a 
that of all Europe, from the loſs of x proper 6 amterpoiſe to 
the pox 


a5 the glory of generoſity, in 3 a fallen enemy, con- 
curred with his political intereſts, he | r lese in 
embracing theſe new meaſures, ed War'® 
©" SOME diſguſts alſo had wr FO 2 Ou etweer 
Charles and Henry, and ſtill more between Charles and 
Wolſey; and that powerful miniſter waited only for 4 


favourable opportunity of revenging the diſappointments | 


which he had met with. The behaviour of Wee 


at firlt aumed, that he had ech S his uſual = 


ſtyle to Henry; and inſtead of writing to him with his 
own hand, and ſubſcribing umſelf your affettionate fon and 


$5 couſin ; he dictated his letters to a ſecretary, and ſimply 
ſubſcribed himſelf Charles". Wolſey alſo perceived 'a 


diminution in the careſſes and profeſſions, with which the 


emperor's letters to him were formerly loaded; and this 


© laſt imprudence, proceeding. rom | _ intoxication nr 19 5 | | 
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eh of Charles, Inſtead of taking advantage, theres Henry ems b 
fore, of "ol diſtreſſed condition of France, he was deter- 3 


mined to lend her afliſtance in her preſent ealamities; per Sd 
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| new. 3 5 ay appearances. in the 
change ʒ and he cauſed rejoicings to be eyery where made 
2 account of the victory of Pavia, and the 


2 Sons to dint he again opened | 
_ dence with her; and; beſides s aſſuring her of his end hin 
and protection he exacted a promiſe, that ſhe never would 
ny de conſent to the diſmembering of any province from the mo- 
. narchy for her ſon's s ranſom... With the emperor, zo wever, 
he put on the appearance of vigour and enterprise; 

in order to have a pretence for, Hays: with, him, be * 
patched Tonſtal, biſhop of L. o ndot 
poſals ſor a power aſton. of Fr: q 
that Charles ſhou] immediately enter Gujenne at the 
head of a. great army in order to to put him in poſſeſſon 
of that province; and he demanded the payment of large 
ſums of money, which that, prince. had cee From: om 


2 


peror Was. 1705 coping 45 fulkl 12 85 * of i de- 
mans; and t at h 


wy ToxsTaL. * his e 
2850 his maltor, that Charles; on his part, urged ſeveral 
complaints againſt England; and in particular was 1 di. 
pleaſed with, Henry, becauſe Jaſf year | he had neither « con- 
tinued, his manthly payments to Bourbon, n nor invaded | 
1 Picardy, according to his ſupulations. Tonſtal added, 
„ chat, inſtead of expreſſing a an intention to elpouſe M 


„al. Rike, f bl. 
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He publicly diſmiſſed, 2 ue envoy, — - 


in his laſt yiſit ; at London, He kney, that the em- | 
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* ſons IE 
adrid, in- 


bs 


** 


propoſals, for marrying "his niece: Ifabells, princeſs. of 4 


at t Moore" "his alliance with the regent of France, and 


with France might involve him in a war with the empe- 
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Portugal; and that he had entered into%a ſeparate treaty „„ 
With F rancis, and ſeemed determined to reap alone all - 

the" advantages bf the- ſucceſs, with which fortune had 
1 his arms. e 8 BEE A ELBA os 
TRR king, influenced by all theſe abies; "nf d 


to e her ſon his liberty on reaſotiable con- 
ditions The EE alfo, in another treaty, acknow⸗ 


ledged the kingdom Henrys debtor for one milfion eight 85 
hundred thoufand erowns; to be diſcharged in half 


arly payments of fifty thouſand erowns: After which} — © 
Henry was to receive, during his own life; à yearly pen. 
ion of à hundred thouſand crowns. Notwithſtanding 


| his: generoſity, he could not forbear taking advantage of 


the calamitous ſituation of F rance, in order to exact this 


lucrat ve condition from her. A large preſent of a hunn —- _# 


dred thouſand crowns was alſo made to Wolſey, for his 
good offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears 
due on the penſion Ry ons for Ei r we er 
miniſtration of Tournay. nt 
+Mzranwairle, Henry, 
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ore fool [that this 1 


ror, was alſo determined to fill his treaſury by impoſi- 


tions upon his own ſubjects; and as the parliament had 
. diſcovered ſome reluctance in complying with his de- 


mands, he followed the counſel of Wolſey; and reſolved 

to make, uſe of his- prerogative alone far tliat puryoſe.” 

He iſſued commiſſions to all the counties of England, for „ 

levying four ſhillings in the pound upon che clergy, u. Eag- 
ee illings and four pence upon the laity; and ſo 


4 uncontroulable did he deem his authority, that he took 


Wer. as formerly, this exaction, 
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. W — found, 1 rhe „ too 9 a 
„ miſſion of his ſubjects. The people, diſpleaſed with an 


ak 2 general inſur 
entered. e ſent letters to all che 


. © benevolence, He flattered himſelf, that his condefcenſion 


5 ng one would dare to render himſelf obnoxious to 


eee wag, of the p 
_.._... their other privileges precarious: | Sai winks ſuch fors 
2 midable authority; of royal prerogative and a pretenee o 


exaction beyond what Was uſually levied in thoſe days, 


amd farther diſguſted with the illegal method of impoſing 
it, broke out in murmurs, complaints; oppoſition to * 


| eee 

Q Henry had the prudence to 
ap rn that geo pc ind which has 
that he C 
he would take nothing from his ſubjects but by way of 


in employing that diſguiſe would ſatisfy the people, and 


royal authority, by refuſing any payment required of him 


den eee But the ſpirit of oppoſition was once | 


e vpd;.conli-cut fo willy chegutendier eee 


eee, for erer aboliſhed, it was 
replied by the court, that, Richard being an 
his parliament a factious aſſembly; his ſtatutes could not 


bind a lawful and abſolute monarch, who held his crown 
by hereditary right, and needed: not to court the favour 


of a licentious populace =, The judges" even went ſo 
far as to affirm: poſitively, that the king might exact by 


commiſſion any ſum he pleaſed; and the privy council 


eee, ee ene, ee ee eker gr 


lau, Wolſey ſent for the mayor of London, and deſired 
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aldermen ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf about the 2525. 5 
benevolence ; and he eluded by that means the danger of = l 
a formed oppoſition. Matters, however, went not fo © 
ſmoothly in the country. An inſurrection was begun in 
ſome places; but as the people were not headed by ahy 
conſiderable perſon, it was eaſy for the duke of Suffolk, 
and the earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by em- 
ploying perſuaſion and authority, to induce che ring- 
| leaders to lay down their arms, and ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. The king, finding it dangerous to puniſn 
| criminals, engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was determined, : 
_ notwithſtanding his violent, imperious temper, to grant 
them a general pardon 3 and he prudently imputed their 
gong an EO; e 'but to 
. chamber 3. where, after a Sree: candy, ee ien . 
them by the king's council, the cardinal ſaid, That, h 
_ 4. notwithſtanding their grievous offence, the king; in 
t conſideratiom of their neceſſities, had granted them 
64 his gracious pardon, upon condition, that they would 
c find ſureties for their future good hehaviour.“ But 
they replying, that they had no ſureties, the cardinal 


fret, and after him the duke of Norfolk, ſaid, that 4 
they would be bound for them. ee which they wars 
; diſmiſſed a. N US 25 4 
RE 72 1 n Saks S i ö 


to the counſels of the cardinal, encrzafed the general 
_— under which he labqured ; and the clemency of 
the pardon, being aſcribed to the king, was conſidered _ 0 
$9 en ntonemenBon. his part for the illegality of the meas - 3 
ſure. But Wolſey, ſupported both by royal and papa ß | 
eee, ee n pag to YORI: wk ee 
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= more licked chanel 5 ant e — in that 
1 *. unuſual attempt of ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, the kept 


all the reſt in awe, and exerciſed over them an arbitrary 
juriſdiction. By his commiſſion as legate, he was im- 


= powered to viſit them, and reform them, and chaſtiſe 
their irregularities; and he employed his uſual; agent, 


Allen, in the exerciſe. of this authority. The religious 
- houſes were obliged to compound bee din gate ah 
_ _ pretended, by giving large ſums to the cardinal or 
deputy; and this oppreſſion was ſo f 
reached at laſt the king's ears, which e 
open to complaints againſt his rraiege Wolfer 1 
built. a, ſplendid palace at Hampton- court, wh 
probably intended, as well as ee York-place in Weſts 
minſter, for his. own reſidence; but fearing the encreaſe 
of envy on account of this magnificence, and deſirous to 
appeaſe the king, he made him a preſent of that building, 
and told bing) mo _ ICs for 
his uſe. / ff... ͤ a0 42 „ eee ee r 2a 
ix The abſolute authority, poſſeſſed: byte Ne KI 5 
bis domeſtic government, "as e ene eee 
miniſters, eaſy and expeditious: The conduct of foreign 
affairs alone required effort and application ; and they 
were now brought to ſuch a ſituation, that it was no 
longer ſaſe ſor England to be entirely neutral. The 
feigned moderation of the emperor was of ſhort duration; 
and it was ſoon obvious to all the world, that his grea 


11 


garded as the means of acquiring an empite more extenſive. 
The terms which he demanded of his ptiſoner, were ſuch 
as muſt for ever have annihilated. the powernof France, 
and deſtroyed. t the balance of Europe. 1; Fheſe terms were 
ropoſed to Franc s, ſoon after the battle of Pavia, hi 


he was detained i in Pizzighitone; ; and as he had hitherto 


truſted mex hat * eL e the di ſap- 
iat : . 1 | . 


1 


8 


nions, far from gratifying his ambition, were only te- 


* 
928 


47 
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44 in his breaft ihe moll! lively. indigna- 


priſoner than agree to diſmember his kingdom ; and that, 


en 1 85 


XXIX. 


. He Haid, that he would rather live and die a 


88 


even were he ſo baſe as to ſubmit to ſuch conditions, His 


ſubjects” would Never pros him to \ carry. them into ene 
F. Leis was encb aged to Peti | in eee 

more moderate terms, by the favourable accounts, which . 
he heard of Henry's diſpoſitions towards him, and of the 
arme, which had ſeized all the chief powers in Italy, 


upon his defeat and captivity. He was uneaſy, however, moch 


to be ſo 
muſt treat; and he expreſſed his deſire (which was com- 
plied with) to be removed to Madrid; in hopes that a 
perſonal interview would operate in his favour, and that, 
Charles, if not influenced by his miniſters, might be 
found poſſeſſed of the ſame frankneſs of diſpoſition, by 
which he himſelf was diſtinguiſhed. He was ſoon con- 
vinced of his miſtake. Partly from want of exerciſe, 
partly from reflexions on his preſent melancholy ſitua- 
tion, he fell into a languiſhing illneſs; which begat 
apprehenſions in Charles, leſt the death of his captive 
ſhould” bereave him of all thoſe advantages, Which he 
propoſed to extort from him. He then paid him a vifit 


x 


in the caſtle of Madrid; and as he approached the bed 


in which Francis lay, the ſick monarch called to him, 


ou eomie, Sir, to viſit" your priſoner.” ( No, 


_ replied the emperor, T come to viſit my brother, and 
| my" friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his libert Ho 

his afflictions with many ſpeeches of a nue na- 
tate, which had ſo good an effect, that the king daily 
| r&&overed o; and thenceforth employed himiſelf-in con- 
cove with: 8 77 en | oy: "mg e terms of 
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r diſtant from the emperor. with whom. he —_ 
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reading a general. combinatiojn 
aſt Him, was ng to: abate ſomewhat of h his ; rigours 
eee and the trea of Madrid y was fi fi ned; by by which, Jt; 78, 
5 5 hoped, 545 I uld be finally "put, to. the diſk nes, 

4 between theſe r. 3 | he | ; principal gon dition 
Was the reff the 'of. 47 ncis's liberty, "nnd the "th Sire 
of his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages to the emperor. for 0 15 
Kon of Bur, rudy : If any difficulty £ 0 8 er: | 
cc i irf the execution of bs laſt article, fr | 
tion of the ſtates, either of 2 178 or of £ 
Francis Ripulated, 1 fix week: 


®- 7 


= 
; l. <> Ar laſt the emperor, 


25 


return 
t his "Priſon, an ELM there 8 the full performance, 


wr; & $4 


of "tlie treaty. There were many other articles in this 
Amous 0x ig 00 of them extremely fevere a 


r 14 2 


the daptive n monarch ; and 85 diſcoyered . ; 
nis intention of reducing Italy, well As 


1 n 2 
n and Led A e Ro ad 


ANY of Charles's miniſters Pur och that Frances, 
how folemn locyer the oaths, promiſes, and proteſtarions. . 
_ efadted of him, never would execute. a treaty, ſo. difads, = 
ee, or rather ruingus and deſtructive, to hime. - 
: ſelf, his poſterity, and his country. By putting Burgundy 
they faid, into the emperor's: hands, he gave his powerful 
enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom: 2 
ferifeing his allies i in Italy, he deprived himſelf. of for 
_ reign affiftance;_ and arming his oppreſſor with ary ka 
farce and wealth of that opulent countr rend | 
"abſolutely, irreſiſtable. Jo theſe great vi | 1 
Were added the motives, no leſs cogent, 3 
reſentment ; while, Francis, a prince, WBO piqued bin- 
: ſelf on generoſity, reflected on the rigour with which, he 
had been treated during big; captivity, and the ſevere; 
terms Which bad n exacted of him for the recovery 


of his liberty, It was alſo foreſeen, that the emula« 1 
tion and h which had ſo uy . 5 
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who, by che whole tenor of: his conduct, „ ba 


| reign, ſubor 


reached Bayonne, : 
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Ka two monarchs, would Cake him el the duet on * 
 reluRance on yielding the ſuperiority, to an . 5 


apt to think, had ſhewn, himſelf. ſo little worthy of. ""_ 
advantage, which fortune, and fortune alone, had put 5 
into his hands. His miniſters, his friends, his ſubjects 
** mon; would be ſure, with one voice, to inculcate 

„that the firſt, object of a prince, Was the pre- 


x of his people; and that the laws of. honour, 


which, with a private man, ought to be. abſolutely ſu- 

eme, and ſuperior, to all, intereſts, were, wich a ſoves 
inate to the great duty of enſuring the ſafety: 
e his country. Nor could it be imagined, that Fran- 
cis woul ; be ſo romantic in his principles, as not to 
bearken to a caſuiſtry, which was ſo plauſible in itſelf, 
and which ſo much flattered all the paſſions, by which, 
either as a prince or a man, he was ftrongly actuated, 


= Francis,” on entering his own dominions, . 
nis two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into the hands of 3 


niards. He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and immedi- liberty, 
ately putting him to the gallop, he waved his hand, and 
cried aloud” ſeveral times, am yet a fing. He ſoon 
where he was joyfully received by the 
and his whole court. br immediately wrote to 
Henry; ; acknowledging that to his good offices alone he 
owed "his liberty, and proteſting, that he ſhould be en. 
tirely govei ed by his "counſels in all tranſactions with | Ry 
the empetor. When the Spaniſh envoy demanded his 
_ ritification of the treaty of Madrid, now that he nad 
fully recovered his "liberty, be declined the propoſal; 


under colour, that it was previouſly neceſſary to affemble . 5 
tte States both of France and of Burgundy, and t to be | 


tain their conſent. The States of Burguhdy fbon net; 
aud declaring againſt the clauſe, which contained an en- | 
* * for alienating their province, URy: Expreſſe 
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their reſolution of oppoſing, even by force of arms, the 5 
execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt an article. The im- 


Y- * perial minifter then Fequired, that Francis, in conform- 


 - ity to the treaty of Madrid, ſhould now return to his 
priſon ; but the French monarch, inſtead of complying, 
made public the treaty, which, a little before, he = 
ſecretly concluded at Cops; againſt the ambitious 
* and uſurpations of the emperor v. n 
Tux pope, the Venetians, and other We ates, 
| who were deeply intereſted in theſe events, had been kl 
in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with regard to the reſolu- 
tions, which Francis ſhould take, after the recovery of 
his liberty; and Clement, in particular, who ſuſpected, 
chat this prince would never execute a treaty ſo dere 
to his intereſts, and even deſtructive df his independancy, 
had very frankly offered him a diſpenſation from all his | 
_ oaths and engagements, Francis remained not in fu” 
pence; but entered immediately into the rac 
_. Propoſed to him. It was ſtipulated, by chat Ring, FO: 
| pope, the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Florent = 
duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would 
_ oblige the emperor. to deliver up the two young princes 
of France on receiving a reaſonable ſum of money; BR, 
and to reſtore Milan to Sforza, without farther condi- 
tion or incumbrance. The king of England was invited 
to accede, not only as a contracting party, but as pro- 
teQor of the holy league, ſo it was called: And if Naples 
| ſhould be conquered: from the emperor, in proſecution: . 
of this confederacy, it was agreed,” that Henry ſhould - 
enjoy a principality 1 in that kingdom of the yearly reve 
di nal 1 in 
conſideration of the ſervices, which he had rendered to 


Chriſtendom, ſhould alſo, in ſuch an W be 955 Wy 
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7 "Francis was TY ae that the appearance. 21 if ue 25 
great confederacy ſhould engage the emperor to relax 2 
| ſomewhat in the extreme rigour of the treaty of Madrid; 386. 

4 and while he entertained theſe hopes, he was the more | 
' remiſs in his warlike preparations, nor did he ſend in 
due time reinforcements to his allies in Italy. The . 10 
duke of Bourbon had got poſſeſſion of the whole Mi. 
. laneſe, of which the emperor intended to grant him the 

| inveſtiture ; and having. levied a confi derable army in 
Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian poten- 
tates; and not the leſs ſo, becauſe Charles, deſtitute, as 
uſual, of money, had not been able to remit any pay 
to the forces. The general was extremely beloved by 
his troops; and in order to prevent thoſe mutinies, which 
were ready to break out every moment, and which their 
affection alone for him had hitherto reſtrained, he . 55 
them to Rome, and promiſed to enrich them by the 
plunder of that opulent city. He was himſelf killed, as 6m May. - 
he was planting a ſcaling ladder againſt the walls; but his 
ſoldiers, rather enraged than diſcouraged by his death, 1 
mounted to the aſſault with the utmoſt valour, and Sack of ". 
entering the city, ſword in hand, exerciſed all thoſe bru- N 1 
talities, which may be expected from ferocity excited by 0 
reſiſtance, and from inſolence which takes place when that 0 
reſiſtance is no more. This renowned city, expoſed by 
her renown alone to ſo many calamities, never endured 
in any age, even from the barbarians, by whom ſhe was 
often ſubdued, ſuch indignities as ſhe was now com- 
td. to ſuffer. The unreſtrained maſſacre and pillage, 
which continued for ſeveral days, were the leaſt ills, to {6 
Which the imhappy Romans were expoſed 4, Whatever 
was reſpectable in modeſty or ſacred in retigian ſeemed : 
but the more to provoke the infults of the ſoldiery. Vir- 
gins ſuſfered violation in the arms of their | _ 


* 3 1 Guicciardini, lib, 18. e. Stowe, = 527. = 
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© A P.upon thoſe very altar, to which they had fled for pro- 


"teQtion. "Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity : 


25277 + and even every torture, were thrown into dungeons, an 


5 3 4 


* 
#3, 


exorbitant ranſoms. Clement himſelf, who had tru 


8 


_ gledted to make his eſeape in 


- rhenabed with the moſt eruel cath, in oder to make ö 


them reveal their ſecret 


„ or purchaſe liberty by. . 


for protection to the ſacredneſs af his character, and ne- 5 
ime, was taken captive z, 2 


And found that his dignity, which procured kim no te- 1 


gard from the Spaniſh ſoldiers, did but draw on him the, 15 


inſdlent "mockery of the German, who, being generally. | 


attached to the Lutheran principles, were pleaſed e | 


gratify Hhely animolity by the ablſeoient of the foyeteign, 
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"Winx intelligence of this great event was 60 con eyed, 
d the « emperor, , that young prince, habituated. to dope. 
Sig" expreſſed the moſt profound forrow for the ſuccef eſs. 
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25 LF arms: He 5. himſelf and all his court in, mourne., 


a moment have procured, 


calamity | of. their ally, was more ſincere. "Theſe. 


| of crowns 3 as the ranſom of the F rench princes, 2d a 


W463. N 


£ r his 0 could i An, 


r * 1 


"Tax e concern, expreſſed 2215 wee _ Fr rancis for the, | 


monarchs, a. few days before the ſagk. of Rome, bad, 


concluded A . at ien in 3 Nr og 


ta 


repay the money, borrowed from * ; and in caſe of 
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to profecute, int the Low Connie," Sie an "army. of 12 5 
eirty thouſand, i b infantry and fifteen. hundred men at eee 
arms, two r ds to be fopy plicd by Francis,” the reſt by . 
Hen ay, "And | in order to "Frengthen” the Alliance bes. 

' tween "the Princes, it v Was Ripulated,' that either. F. rancis - EZ Ls 

. or - his fon, the duke of Orleans, as Should afterwards bs 5 


| creed on,.!ho Id eſpouſe the princeſs Mary, Henrys 4 e 
. — o ſooner did the monarchs receiye intelli :. 


of Bourbon's s enterprize, than they changed. by 1 
1 the ſcene of the projected war fram the Ne- n May, 

Lee to Italy; and hearing of the pope 's captivity, | 

they were farther ſtimulated: to undertake the war with 510. j. 

vigour for greſtoring him to liberty. Wolſey himſelf. 

croiled the | ſea, in order to have an - interview. with. 

Francis, and to concert meaſures for that purpoſe ; and 

| he diſplayed all that grandeur and. magnificence.. with 

which he was ſo much 1 He was attended 


by 4 train of a thouſand horſe. The cardinal of Lor- 1 
raine, ene him at Boulogne 


| Francis Himſelf; beſides granting to that haughty pre- 
late the power of giving, in every place where he came,” = 
liberty to all priſoners, made a Journey as far as Amiens 
to meet him, and even advanced ſome miles from e 
town, the more to honour his reception. It was here 
ſtipulated, that the duke of Orleans ſhould eſpouſe the 
- princeſs, Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be tak- OP 
| 3 0 - ſteps towards aſſembling a general council, the „ 
two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it, but, during . 
the interval of the Pope's captivity, to govern the 
churches in their reſpective dominions, by their own L 
authority. Wolſey made ſome attempts to get his le- | 
gantine power extended over France, and even over : 
. Germany ; ; but finding his efforts fruitleſs, * Was ob- 
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ambitious enterprizes *. 8 wh : 
Tub more to cement the union 1 theſe —— 
A new treaty was, ſome time after, concluded CEN 


in which Heng agreed finally to renounce all claims ta. 10 ; 


_ the crown of rance ; claims, which might now indeed 1 
de deemed chimerical, but which often ſerved as a pre- 
tence for exciting the unwary Engliſh to wage war upon 


League with the French nation. As a return for this conceſſion, - 


8 


Francis bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay for ever 
fifty thouſand « crowns a year to Henry and his ſucceſſors ; 5 
and that a greater ſolemnity might be given to this wc” 
it was agreed, that the parliaments and great nobility of 


both kingdoms ſhould give their aſſent to it. The mare- 
ſchal Montmorency, accompanied by many perſons — 
diſtinction, and attended by a pompous equipage, was 


ſent over to ratify the treaty; and was received at London 


with all the parade, which ſuited the ſolemnity of the oc- 


caſion. The terror of the emperor's greatneſs had extin-"" _ 


guiſhed the ancient animoſity between the nations; and 
Spain, during more bee a century, became, though a2 
more a: g t 2 eee ra eee _ 75 


Engliſh. e nga: 1x} 


THIS 3 Aniean e * a England; 


though it added influence to the joint embaſſy, which 


they ſent to the emperor, was not able to bend that mo- 
narch to ſubmit entirely to the conditions inſiſted on by 


the allies. He departed indeed from his demand of Bur- 
gundy as the ranſom of the French princes; hut he re- 
quired, preyiouſiy to their liberty, that Franeis ſhould 1 
evacuate. Genoa, and all the fortreſſes- held by him in | 


Italy: And he declared: his intention of bringing Sforza . 
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: bett his "0008 8 5 1 * ne. 
heralds; therefore, according to agreement, declared war E I, 
him, and ſet him at defiance, Charles anſwered 1% 
. che Engliſh herald with moderation; but to the French, Hh 
| ; he reproached his maſter with breach of: faith, reminded) | 
| him of the private converſation which had paſſed between 
them at Madrid before their ſeparation, and offered to 
by ſingle combat, that that monarch had acted 
| fiſhonourably, Francis retaliated this challenge by giv- 
ing Charles the lie; and, after demanding ſecurity of the 
field, he offered to maintain his cauſe by ſingle combat. 
Many meſſages paſſed to and fro between them; but 
though both princes were undoubtedly brave, the intend- 
ed duel never took place. The French and een 
during that age, zealouſly diſputed which of the mo- £ 
narchs incurred the blame of this failure; but all men of 
moderation every where lamented the power of fortune, 
that the prince the more candid, generous, and ſincere, 
mould, by unhappy incidents, have been reduced to ſo 
cruel a ſituation, that nothing but his violation of treaty 
could preſerve his people, and that he muſt ever after, 
without being able to make # proper reply, bear to be 
| xeproached with breach of promiſe by a rival, inferior to 
bim both in honour and in virtue. aL 
Bur though this famous challenge before 8 
and Francis had no immediate conſequence with regard 
10 theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a conſiderable 15 
alteration on the manners of the age. The practice of | 
; challenges and duels, which had been part of the ancient 
of barbarous juriſprudence, which was ſtill preſerved on 
ry ſolemn occaſions, and which was even countenanced | 
oy the civil magiſtrate, began thenceforth to prevail in 
1 moſt trivial incidents; and men, on any affront or 
injury, thought themſelves entitled, or even required in 
2 * take xeyenge on Dy” enemies, by openly - 
: | * | 
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$ "RI oncerning the king's marriage ET ——The. king. 


ment of | the reformation in * England —— Foreign 


marriage of Henry with Catharine of Atragen,, bis. ow... 
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enters into theſe 7 ple. Aune How: — 
Henry applies to ho pepe fen 4 dbverte 
Pepe favourable — — = he emperor threatens Am 
— T; * Pope a ambiguous canduli -The. cauſa 
- (poked, to. Rome——Wolſey's fall ——Commence-. 
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1 . tho eee . 1 HA al 
, to. the. papal aut before the reformation, the XK. 


difficulty. "The Sk a of che col gots king! 2 


* 3,4 © #7 


bent againſt a conjugal union between ſuch near rela- 
tions; and the late king, though he had betrothed his 


marriage. 


ſon, when that prince was. but twelve, years of age, 3 


evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards. a proper 


opportunity of annulling the contract t. He ordered the 
young prince, as ſoon as he came of age, to enter a pro- 
teſtation againſt the marriage ; and on his death - bed he. 


70 


charged. him, as his laſt injunction, not to finiſh an alli- 


ance, ſo 1 8h and expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objec 


tions. After the king” s acceſſion, ſome members of: the 
privy council, particularly Wen * kme, r 
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* * LE) p. declared againſt the reſolution, of completing the . 


riage; and though Henry's: youth and diffipation' kept 


Co him, during ſome time, from entertaining any ſcruples 


with regard to the meaſure which he had embraced, there 


Happened incidents, ſufficient to rouſe his attention, and 
da inform him of the ſentiments, generally entertained on 
| that ſubject. The ftates of Caſtile had oppoſed the em- 


peror Charles's eſpouſals with Mary, Henry's daughter; 
and among other objections, had inſiſted on the illegiti- 
mate birth of the young princeſs . And when the ne- 
gotiations were afterwards opened with France, and 
mention was made of betrothing her to Franeis or the 

duke of Orleans, the biſhop. of Tarbe, the French am- 


| baſſador, reviyed the ſame objeRtion *. But though theſe 


Events naturally raiſed » ſome doubts in Henry's mind, 
there concurred other caufes, which tended much to en- 


creaſe Pls 8 and e. bs conleioges mory 2 8 


Tur ee was te ew *. wig 7 no leſs than 
1 years; and the decay of her beauty, together with 


5 rn infirmities and diſeaſes, : had contributed, not- 


withſtanding her blamel e 


character and deportment, to 


render her perſon unacceptable to him. Though ſhe had 


borne him ſeveral children, they all died in early infancy, | 


except one daughter; and he was the more ſtruck with 


this misfortune, beeauſe the curſe of being childleſs is the 
very threatening, contained'in the Moſaical law, againſt 


thoſe who eſpouſe'their brother's widow, The king was 


actuated by a ſtrong deſire of having male iſue: With „ 
2 view to that end, it is believed, more than from deſire” 5 
towards other gratification, be had, a few years before 


this period, made addreſſes to a young lady, Catherine, 0 


zughter of Sir John Blount; and we ſhe bore him 2 | 


„ed Herbert, Fidder's life of wein. 
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fans heexpreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction, and mmediĩatel 
created him duke of Richmond. The ſucceſſion tos of _ _ 
the crown was a conſideration, that occurred to eyery une, . 
whenever the lawfulneſs of Henry's marriage was called 
in queſtion ;- and it was apprehended, that, if doubts of 
Mary's legitimacy concurred with the weakneſs of her . 
ſex, the king of Scots, the next heir, would advance cl 
bis pretenſions, and might throw the kingdom into 5 
confuſion. The evils; as yet: recent, of civil wars and : 
convulſions, ariſing from a diſputed title, made great im- 
preſſion on the minds of men, and rendered the people 
univerſally defirous of any event, which might obviate ſo 
irreparable a calamity. And the king was thus impelled, 
both by his private paſſions, and by motives of public 
intereſt, to ſeek the diſſolution of his inauſpicious, wed e 
as it was eſteemed, unlawful marriage with Catherine. 
"Hazy afterwards affirmed, that his ſcruples aroſe \ en- 2 5 
fiely from private 1 reflection; and that on conſulting bis 
confeſſor, the biſhop of 1 he found that prelate 
poſſeſſed with the ſame doubts and diſſiculties. The king 
| himſelf, being fo great a caſuiſt and divine, next pro- 
ceeded to examine the queſtion 1 more carefully by: his own. 
learning and ſtudy; and having had recourſe to Thomas. 
of Aquine, he obſerved that this celebrated doctor, whoſe” : 
authority was great in the church and abſolute with him, 5 a 
had treated of that very caſe, and had expreſsly: par | 
againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages v. The prohibi- 
tions, ſaid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and among GR, 
_ he reſt, that of marrying 2 brother” 8 widow, „ 
eternal, and founded on a divine ſanction 3 and though I 1 
the pope may diſpenſe with the rules of the church, the 3 
Yaws of God cannot be ſet aſide by any authority leſs: than EG 
that which enacted them. The archbiſhop of Canter-- = | 
bury was then applied to; and he.was required ta conſult L Wes 
Kh re . the obs of n N e 93 
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ee waus of Rocheſter, unanimoully declared, under het 
band and feal, that they dsemed the Eing's marriage un- 


7 "WF. ufa! Wolſey alſd fortified” the "Kings" ſcruples 


- partly with" a view of Promoting a" total” breach with he 


| einperor, Catherine's" nephew; partly defirous, of con- 
necting the King more cloſely with Frat rancis, 'by main 
im to the dutchefs of Alenc con, ſilter to that monarch; 4 


and perhaps töo focht Aga with"the queen ber. 


fer, who had reproved him för certain Treedoins, Unbe 


fitting his character and ſtatioh v. But Hen Was carried | 


OY 1 * 


ward, „ though perhaps not at firffle "excited, by "a motive 
woe welle than even the ſu 19geſtions ions of that | powerful 


alt 4 YT es 1 — 515 + 4.08.4 42 


Anne Bo NAR Boleyn,” who lately appea ape) i hs Bad — 

| appointed maid of honour to the ueen 3 and haying 27 
frequent opportunities of being 2 by Henry, and 

cbmerüng with him, ne had ques an, entire 4e 


* mp — 


nes have rendered! her ſo cele rated, was daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been employ ed. "by. the 


' King in ſeveral” embaſſies, and who was allied to a the 


1 cipal' nobility” in” the kingdom. His Wife, m 


mother was daughter of the carl of Ormond ; his 
father Sir Geoffry Boleyn, who had been mayor 5 on- 
don, had eſpouſed one of the daughters and co-heirs o of 


lord Haſtings . "Anne herſelf, though then in very early 
youth, had been carried over to Paris by the Ei ing” 


when ſhe eſpouſed Lewis XII. of France; 3 and upon the ü 


demiſe of that monarch, and the return of his dow: ger 
_ Into England, this damſel, whoſe accompliſhments. even, 
In "her tender years vere. at 9 admired, was 


n 
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ver his affections. This young lady et grandeuf anc 5 


to Anne, was daughter of the duke of Norfolk; ee m 


tained 


1 annulled; and this pretence had uſually | been  employe 3 
wherever "Ine" * nad W 100 deed, | Executed * 


E 
paſſedꝭ into the family of the dutcheſs of Alengon, a wo- * 


man of ſingular merit. The exact time, when ſhe. re- 
turnei to England, is not certainly known ;- but. it wWas 
after the king had entertained. doubts with t 


is to be credited, which he himſelf afterwards gave of that 
tranſaction. : Henry's ſcruples had made him break off all 
conjugal: commerce with the queen; but as he {till ſup⸗ 
ported an intercourſe of civility and friendſhip with herz 


ard to the f 
lawfulneſs of his marriage with Catherine; if the accqunt 


| he: had occaſion, in the frequent viſits which he paid 


her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, the charms of 
Anne Boleyn. Finding the accompliſhments of her mind 
nowiſe inferior to her exterior graces, he even entertaineq 
the deſign of raiſing her to the. throne; and was the more 


Confimed in this reſolution,” when-he-found/ that he. 3 780 


eee pelicy, ſeemed thus Parte wo | 


the king deſirous of a diyoree from Catherine, and as his 
__ proſpect of ſucceſs was inviting, he reſolved to make ap- 


ne for that purpoſe. ;: 8 


riage in the. nearer degrees of conſanguinity; but only 
ta inſiſt on particular grounds of nullity in the bull, which 
Julius had granted for the marriage of Henry and Cathe- 


plications to Clement, ang he bee, bis nem 85 


rine. It was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if the 


pope be ſurpriſed into any conceſſion, or grant any indul- 


_ gence upon falſe ſuggeſtions, the bull. may aſterwards be 
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"io HAT he might not-ſhoch, the en . ne ape 


pontiff, he reſolved not to found the application on any on — 


genera} doubts concerning. the papal power to permit mar- ivorce. 
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amined, . of this kind; — — 2 
bo " tribunal, favourable to Henry, needed not want a ſpe— 
.  cious evlour-for- gratifying: bim in his applications for a 5 
- divorce.” It was ſaid in the preamble, that the bull had 
fre been granted upon his ſolicitation ; though it was known, 
1 that, at that time, he was under twelve years of age? It 
5 was, alſo affirmed, as another motive for the bull, that 
the marriage was requiſite, in order to preſerve peace be- 
tween. the two crowns z though it is certain, that there . 
was not then any ground or appearance of quarrel between; 
them. . Theſe falſe premiſes in Julius's bull - ſeemed to. 
afford Clement a ſufficient reaſon or pretence for annul⸗- 


5 5 5 . it, e Henr e, for a ous. 


1% plauſible. — 3 in 9 e We 
bad the ſtrongeſt motives to embrace every opportunity of ' | 
gratifying the Engliſh monarch. - He was then a priſoner 
IIc | 
vering his liberty on any reaſonable terms, except by the 
efforts of the league, which Henry had formed with | 
Francis and the Italian powers, in order to oppoſe the 
ambition of Charles. When the Engliſh Secretary, / 
i . ® Fiſh - therefore, ſolicited him in private, he received a very 
- favourable anſwer; and a diſpenſation was forthwith” * 
Promiſed to be granted to his maſter +, Soon after, ' 
Zh, the march of a-French army into Italy, under the com- 
„ mand of Lautrec, obliged the imperialiſts to reſtore Cle- * 
ment to his liberty; and he retired to Orvietto, Where 
the Secretary, with Sir Gregory Caſſali, the king's re- 
ſident at Rome, renewed their applications to Fim, * 
T t wurd neren profeſions of iend 
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who had got intelligence of Henry's application to Rome, 0 5 


bad exaſted a promiſe from the pope, to take no Reps in 
that affair before he communicated them to the imperial 
miniſters; and Clement, embarraſſed by this promiſe, 
and ſtill more overawed by the emperox's forces in Italy, 
ſeemed willing to poſtpone thoſe conceſſions deſired of 
him by Henry. Importuned, however, by the Engliſh 


x 


miniſters, he at laſt put into their hands a-commiſſion to : 


Wolſey, as legate; in conjunction with the archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelatey to examine 
the validity of the king's marriage, and of Julis's dif- 
penſation : He alſo granted them a proviſional -diſpenſa- 
tion for the king's marriage with any other perſon; and 
- promiſed to. iſſue a decretal bull, annulling the marriage 
with Catherine. But he repreſented to them the danger- 
vous s conſequences} which muſt enſue to him, if theſe con: 
effions ſhould come to the emperor's knowledge; and he 
vonjured them not to publiſh thoſe papers, or make any 
further uſe of them, till his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation 

as to ſecure his liberty and independange. And his ſecret | 
advice was, whenever they ſhould find the proper time 
for opening the ſcene, that they ſhould prevent all oppo- 
ſition, by proceeding immediately to a concluſion; by de | 
_claring the marriage with Catherine invalid, and by Henry's 

_ inftantly eſpouſing ſome other perſon; Nor would it be. 
ſo difficult, he ſaid, for himſelf to confirm theſe proceeds 
ings, after they were paſſed, As PRA pr nem 
„ bis Kuſent and bene eee ca 
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B1sTORY OF 


9 ma; . er opinith in ſo delicate” a / ituntion!s 
FN, counſelors conſidered the danger” of proces 
1933, manner pointed out to them. Should the W any o 


ratify a deed, which he might juſtly call precipitate and 
irregular, and ' ſhould he diſavow the advice which he 
gave in ſo clandeſtine a manner, the king would find his 
ſecond marriage totally invalidated; the children, Which 


it might bring him, declared illegitimate z and his mar- 


with Catherine more firmly ribetted than ever *. 


: And Wann apprehenſions of the poſſibility, or even pro- 


ability, -ofifuch an event, wert much confirmed, when 
| he en on eee non g 1 . 


\ 7 ' 


ber was 2 prince of coed when- 
* his timidity, to which he was extremely ſubject, 
allowed him to make full uſe of thoſe talents and that 


penetration, with which he was endowed !, The capti- 

vity, and other misfortunes, which he 2 undergone, ; 

by entering into a league againſt Charles, had ſo affected 
His imagination, that he never afterwards exerted himſelf 


with vigour in any public meaſure; eſpecially if the in- 
tereſt or inclinations of that potentate ſtood in "oppoſition ; 


to him. The imperial forces were, at that time, power- 


ful in Italy, and might return to the attack of Rome, 
which was ſtill defenceleſs, and expoſed to the ſame cala- 
mities, with which it had already been overwhelmed. 
And beſides; theſe dangers, Clement fancied himſelf. ex- 


poſed to perils, which threatened, N more D's 4/74 


his perſon and his dignity.  __ | 
| The ene. CHARLEs, apprized of the timid diſfobtion” f be 


holy father, threw out perpetual menaces of ſummoning 
a. general council; which he: repreſented as neceſſary to 
reform the church, and correct thoſe. enormous abuſes, 8 


1 ambition and avarice of the court of Rome had oh 


8 
Ee K* 


coy r, 31. rue, Paul, lib, 2. | Oviesiardint, 
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Winn ans The power of the ſown zen pontif- bin, 
hes ſaid, required limitation; his conduct called alc 


had always paſſed for the natural ſon of Julian of Me- 
dicis, who was of the ſovereign family of Florence 
and though Leo X. 
mate; upon a pretended pfomiſe of marriage between his 
father and mother, few believed that declaration” to be 
founded on any juſt reaſon or thority . The canon 
aw, indeed, had been entirely ſilent with regard to the 


-poſſefion, that this ſtain in the birth of any perſon was 


ſuſfielent to incapacitate him for ſo holy an office. And 


in another point, the canon law was ex preſs and poſitives 
that no man, guilty of ſimony, could attain that dignity. 
A ſevete bull of. Julius II. had added new ſanctions to 


this law, by declaring, that a ſimoniacal election could 


not be tendered valid, even by a poſterior conſent of the 
| cardinals. ' But unfortunately Clement had given to car- 


dinal Colonna a billet, containing promiſes of advaneing 


that cardinal, in caſe he himſelf ſhould attain the papal 
| dignity by his concurrence: And this billet, « Colonna; 
who was in x entire dependance on ws" an rn N 


War 'Charles terrified the pope: with Hh ſs 


he alſo allured him by Hopes, which were no leſs Preua- 
lent over his affections. At the time when the emperor's 5 
forces ſacked Rome, and reduced Clement to res wk 


the F lorentines, paſſionate for their ancient liberty, had 


taken advantage of his diſtreſſes, and revolting againſt 
dhe family of e bad e aboliſhed their autho- 


= & Father Paul, lib. I, FS wht L 1 Ibid. $250 nt I! 


l bia, 


His kinſman, had'declared him legiti- 


0 of baſtards to the papal throne; but, what was 
| — the people had entertained a violent pre- 


wes 


\ at; and even his title to the throne, dint THE 3 
filled might juſtly be called in queſtion. That pope . | 


* * 
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won 


Ip e — in other gong — 4 


ed into the alliance with France, England, and Ve- 
mice, againſt the emperor; and Clement found, that, by 
his intereſt, che hands of his confederates were tied from 
Ufiſting him in che reſtoration of his family; the event, 
Which, of all others, he moſt paſſionately deſired. The 
emperor alone, he knew, was able fo effestuate this par. 
tity e his allies, he was e, aa leaſt chart of 
hope, ready EN ag erg EO 
eiliation with that mona 


r 


L 106th Feb. 


Character, whoſe behaviour always cot 
duplicity, and who was at preſent ſo little: at his own diſ- 
poſal. The ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in ꝑ ly 
engaging him ſo far, that he could not afterwards recede, | 
and in making uſe of his preſent ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty, to extort the 'moſt important conceſſions me 


known in England; and as the oppoſition of the emperor 
to Henry's divorce was foreſeen, both on aceount of the 
honour and intereſts of Catherine his aunt, and the ob- 
vious motive of diftrefling an enemy, it was eſtecnaddan- 
gerous to take any meaſure of conſequence, in expecta- 
tion of the ſubſequent concurrenee of a man of Clements 

ntained ſo much 


him. For this purpoſe, Stephen Gardiner, the ca 
ſecretary, and Edward Fox, the king's A eee 
diſpatched to'Rome, and were ordered to ſolicit a com- 


miſſion from the pope, of ſuch a nature as would oblige 
im to confirm the ſentence of the commiſſioners, what- 


ever it ſhould be, and diſable. him, on any accounts „ 


nd * een or evoke the conſe to Rome“. Wn 


© Bs Father Paul, "Wea MF: * heal 3 e Wd as. 
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Ber dhe 1 which made thi thing: en TY re 
ä of obtaining this conceſſion, confirmed the popę in the Com 
reſolution of refuſing it: He was ſtill determined to keep; 298, 
tlie daa open for an agreement with the | emperor, neee 
made no ſeruple of ſacrificing all other confideratians** Nw” 
: to A point, which he deemed the moſt eſſential and imm 
portant to his on ſecurity, and to the greatneſs of his 
es He granted, therefore, a new commiſſion; in 
trial of the King's marriage; but he- could not be pre. 
vailed on to inſert the clauſe deſired of him. And'though 
he put into Gardiner's hands a letter, promiſing not to 1 
recal the preſent commiſſion; this promiſe was found, 28 
an-examination, to be couched in ſuch ambiguous terms, 
as left him ſtill . whenever e * ; 
parting from LW” 
_— /5;3-7T37 hay de Fe 8 W 
but his dependance on the pope was ſo much greater, that ; 
he. conformed himſelf. entirely to the views of the latter 
and though he received his commiſſion in April, he pro- 
tracted his departure by ſo many artful delays, that it was 
October before he arrived in England. The firſt ſtep, 
| which he took, was to exhort the king to deſiſt from the 
_ proſecution of his divorce; and finding that this counſel : 
gave great offence, he ſaid, that his intention was alſo to 
exhort che queen to enter into a convent, and that he 
thought it his duty, previouſly. to attempt an amicable 
compoſure of all differences v. The more to pacify the 
king, he ſhewed to him, as alſo to the cardinal, the de- 
eretal bull, annulling the former marriage with Catherine 
but no entreaties could prevail on him to make any 
other of the king's council privy to the ſecret a. In order 
ay atone, » ſome degree, for this obſtinacy, he caprees 
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0 S the King and: the card ipal, the:pppe's: great dckineief 
fing them in every reaſonable. demand; and in par- 
18." ticular; he ſhowed, that their requeſt for ſuppreſing ſome. 5 
20 590 more monaſteries, and converting them into cathedrals 
4 | OY VELA RI 
| 765 . Tk . TY Tg by tf 
51 HESE. 9 circumſtances, | 
the pope: and the legate, kept the 4 court Saf England n 
: ſuſpenſe, and determined the king to wait with patience 
1625. the iſſue of ſuch. uncertain couneils. Fortune meanwhile. 
ſeemed to promiſe him a more ſure and expẽditious 2 ; 
of extricating himſelf from his preſent difficulties. +Cle- 
ment was ſeized: with a dangerous illneſs; and we i in- | 
trigues, for electing his ſucceſſor, began already to take 
place among the cardinals. Wolſey, in particular, ſup- 
ported by the intereſt of England and of France, enter- 
| : tained. hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter :; and 
; 5 it appears, that, if a vacancy had then happened, there 
„„ 7 ON probability of his reaching that ſummit of his am- 

9 5 bition. But the pope recovered his health, though after 
ſeveral relapſes; and he returned to the ſame train of falſe 
and deceitful politics, by which he had hitherto amuſed 
the court of England. He ſtill flattered Henry with 
 Profeflions, of the moſt cordial attachment, and promiſed 
him a ſudden and favourable iſſue to his proceſs: He ſtill 
continued his ſecret negociations with Charles, and per- 

ſevered in the reſolution. of. ſacrificing all his promiſes, 
| Aud all the intereſts of the Romiſh religion, to the eleva- 
tion of bis family. Campeggio, who was perfectly ac 
| quainted. with his views and intentions, protracted th 
deciſion. by the moſt artful delays; and gave Clement 
full Jeilure to. eee the terms s of his Le with —_ 
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tall ſucceſs by x no o other 1 means than b by! an application to. 3: age, 
aim, 3 10 by. deſerting his alliance with ! Francis, which 
had hit erto füpported, againſt t. he ſuperior force of Spain»... 
E tottering ſtate. of the F. rene | monarchy. * H Wil- 
Uagly! hearkened, therefore, to the applications of Cathe- 5 
nine, his aunt; and promifing her his utmoſt protection, 
exhortedyher : never to yield to the malice and perſecutions 
of her. enemies. The, queen herſelf was naturally of a. 
and reſolute temper 3 and was engaged by. every 1 mo- 
2 to perſevere in proteſting againſt the injuſtice, to. 
which the thought herſelf expoſed. The imputation of , 
inceſt which was thrown upon her marriage with Henry, 
ſtruck her with the higheſt indignation : s The illegiti- | 
macy of her daughter, which ſeemed a neceſſary conſe- g 
quence, gaye her the moſt juſt concern: The reluctance 
of, yielding to a rival, Who, the believed, had ſupplanted. 
| her in the king's, affections, was a very natural motive. ofa 
A Actuated by all theſe conſiderations, ſhe, never ceaſed . | 
_ liciting her nephew's afliſtance, and earneſtly entreating 8 
an evocation of the cauſe to Rome, where alone, ſhe 
thought, ſhe could 'expect. juſtice, , And the emperor, in 
all his negociations with the pope, made the recal of #he | 
| commiſſion, which Campeggio and, Weller e 25 
England, a fundamental article. W 
Tut two legates, meanwhile, opened their. court. 4 May, 
London, and cited the king and queen to appgar. before Trial of the 
it. They both preſented themſelves 3: and the king an- 1 1 
ſwered to his name, when called: But the queen, inſtead 
of anſwering to hers, roſe. from her ſeat, and throwing 
herſelf at the king's feet, made a very pathetic barangue, 
vhich her virtue, her dignity, and her misfortunes, re- =_ 
dered dhe more affecting. Fhe told him, that Na Ws 
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| * the agreement for that marriage, whie 
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and bad ape. ws tend of Higftring e 8 nd 1 
Violence or iniquity, the was afſured in them of a ſafe. 

_ guard againſt every misfortune : That ſhe had been hie 
wife during twenty years, and would here appeal to Him- 

ſelf, whether her affectionate ſubmiſſion to his will had 
not metited better treatment, than to be thus, after 5 
long a time, thrown from him with ſo. much indigyity's 

That ſhe was conſcious he himſelf Was aſſured that 
ler vir irgin honour was yet. unſtained, when. he received 
her into his bed, and that her connex ions with his bo- 
ther had been arne no farther than the ceremony of 


| WE. That their parents, the kings. of England. and 


ain, were eſteemed the wiſeſt princes of their time, and 
had undoubtedliy acted by the beſt advice, 8 they 


was now 
reſented as ſo criminal and unnatural: aa che. 


dust in their judgment, and would not ſubmit her 


cauſe to be tried by a court, whoſe dependance. on her 
enemies was too viſible, ever to allow. her any hopes of 
obtaining from them an equitable or impartial deciſion," | 
Having ſpoken theſe Words, ſhe-roſe; and making the king 
a low reyerence, ſhe departed om. ion FOR: and never N 
i, Run again appear in it. 45 e 
Arx her departure, * dns: did. ha the Juſtice to 
| dcknonlelge, that ſhe had ever been a dutiful and affec- 
tionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her behaviour 
had been conformable to the ſtricteſt rules of probity and 


N 


honour, He only inſiſted on his own ſcruples, with re. "Y 
god to the layfulneſs of their mar 1 


1 1 wol. i. F 75 a. SIN | 


pubts, - 85 rhich be had: bedyj fires 1 8 Py iotently 
- agitared,” He acquitted cardinal Wolfe) from having any - 
hand in encouraging his ſcruples ;*and he craved' a ſen- 
tence of the court, agreenble to the juſtice of His eue 
Tut legates, after citing the queen anew to appear be- 
| fore them, declared her contumacious, 4 notwithſtanding her 
appeal to Rome ; and then proceeded to the examination | 
of the cauſe, Tue firſt point which came before then, 
was, a. roof of prince Arthur's conſummation of his 
marriage with Catherine; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
| RO ſtronger arguments could reaſonably be expetted f 
ach a fact after ſo long an interval, The age 'of the TOY. 
prince, who had paſſed his fifteenth year, the good ſtate 37 
of his health, the long time that he had cohabited with e 
Z his conſort, many of his expreſſions to that very pu 
all theſe circumſtances form a violent preſumption. in fa- 
your of che king's aſſertion v. Henry himſelf, after his 
brother's death, was not allowed for ſome time to beat 
the title of prince of Wales, in expeRation of her. preg- 
nancy : The Spaniſh ambaſſador, in order the better to 
enſure: poſſeſſion of her jointure, had ſent over to Spain, 
proofs of the conſummation of her marriage : Julius's 
bull itſelf was founded- on the 1 that Arthur 
had perhaps had knowledge of the princeſs : In the very 
treaty, fixing Henry's marriage, the conſummation of the 
ormer marriage with prince Arthur, is acknowledged on 
oth fides J. Theſe particulars were all laid before the 
court; accompanied with many reaſonings concerning the 
extent of the pope's authority, and his power of granting 
a diſpenſation to marry within the prohibited degrees. 
Campeggio heard theſe doctrines with great inipatience ; 
and e ee ag reſolution to To proce 0 2 2 2795 
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- Peggio. chiefly took on bim the part of gonducting it. 
Wolſey, though che elder 3 permitted. him to act 
as pref dent of the court ; be 

al, 1 by an Italian cardinal, Fould carry the, 


8 


peara ce of greater, candour and impartiality, than if - 


the king's 8 own miniſter and favourite had prefided i BY 
The. buſineſs now ſeemed to be drawing near to. | 
25 53 Ub, Was every 8 in . a 
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Dont the time, Was the lah was a 
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the legates at London, the emperor had by bis 55 : 


earneſtly ſolicited Clement to revoke the cauſe ; and had 


employed. every topic of hope or terror, Which co], 


operate either on the paſſions or timidity of the pontiff, 
The En gliſh ambaſſadors, on. the other hand, in con- 


31 


their applications, that the legates ſhould be allowed ES 


with the French, had been no leſs earneſt in 


? 1, when. they. ink on. "ſack /* conn wien 4 
8 The trial was ; ſpun, out gill, the 155 of July; and Cam- 


auſe it Was thought, that : 


- 


finiſh the trial; but, though they employed the fame en- | 


gincs of. ne and menaces, the motives „ which they 
could fet before, the POPE, were not fo Argos or imme- 
Alate as thoſe which were held up to him by the emperor b. b. 
The dread of loſing England, and of fortifying the Fe 
therans' by fo conſiderable an "acceſſion, made ſmall im- 
pfefton on Clement's mind, in compari ſon of the; an- 
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erefore, as he had adjuſted all terms with the em- 
pee, | he laid bold of the pretence of juſtice,. which re- 
ired him, as he pretended, to pay regard to the derer 


15 and ſuſpending the commiſſion of the legates, he 


adjourned the cauſe to his own perſonal judgment = 2 
received POV 11 


Rome. Campeggio had befo el 
ders, delivered. by Campana, to bur 


with which he was entruſted. 


4 Worsey had. long. er N this W a as ; the dure 


forerunner of his own ruin. Though he had at firſt de- 
fired, that the king ſhould rather marry a F rench. prin- 
ceſs\ than Anne Boleyn, he had employed himſelf with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity and earneſtneſs to bring the affair to 


a happy iſſue ©: Ie was not therefore to be blamed for | 


the unproſperous event, which Clements partiality bad 
produced. But he had ſufficient experience of the ex- 
treme ardour. and impatience of Henry's temper, Who 
could bear no contradiction, and who was wont, without 
examination or diſtinction, to make his miniſters anſwer- 
able for the ſucceſs of thoſe tranſi 
were entruſted; Anne Boleyn, alſo, who was prepoſſeſſed 
gainſt him, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes; 
and as the was newly returned to court, whence ſhe had 
been removed, from a regard to decency, during the trial 
| before the legates, { ſhe had naturally acquired an additional 

nce on Henry's mind, and ſhe ſerved much to  fortify 


his prejudices againft the cardinal . Even the. queen and 
her partizans, judging of Wolſey by the part which he 
had openly acted, had expreſſed Sreat animoſity a gainſt | 


bim; and the, moſt. oppoſite factions ſeemed now to 1352 
bine in the ruin of this haughty miniſter. The high opi- 


nion itſelf, which Henry had entertained of the cardinal's RE. 
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ions, with which they | 


a . fon tfrn fte Rg. ; 
"rel | ing the Medicis to, their dominion in Florence. 7 
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befitted rather a royal than a private fortune. The w 


N ms upon which it was ſurrendered, and it v 


. palace which be had builtin London, 83 hougn 
it really belonged to the ſee of York, was ſeized by Hes. 
y, and became ri 


of his intentions. "The og , el not ne 
on his head. The king, who probably could not juſtify 
by any good reaſon his alienation from his ancient bh 
youtite, ſeems to haye remained ſome time in ſuſpence; 
and he received him, if not with all bis former ki indneſs, 
at leaft with the appearance of truſt and regard. . 
- BuT. conſtant experience evinces how r a 7 5 
confidence and affection receives the leaſt diminutiong 


without ſinking into abſofute indifference, orevenrunning 


into the oppoſite extreme The king now determined $0 


bring on the ruin of the cardinal with: a motion almoſt as 
precipitate as he had formerly employed in his elevation. 

The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent to requirs 

| W. great ſeal: from Him; and on his ſerupling to deliver 


, Without a more expreſs warrant, Henry wrote hint a 
as delivered 


by the king to Ris THe Move, ens who, eſdes the | 


| ds the reſidenee of the kings of 
England, under the title of Whitehall. All his furniture 
and plate were alſo ſeined: Their riches and ſplendor _ 


wee covered with cloth of geld or cloth = 


= 73a | He had a cupboard of plate of maſſy gold: 


| There were found a thouſand pieces of fing holland be- 


gin bo him. The teſt of his weng 9 Furtiiture was 
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101 tion; and his opulence, was probably. 0 ͥ 
e it-to this violent perſeetttion againſt him. Lond. 
Tn cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a coun- og 
1 {eat which he poſſeſſed near Hampton Court. The 12 8 
' world, that had paid him ſuch abject court during his 
{proſperity, now entirely deſerted him, on this fatal - 
verſe of all his fortunes. He himſelf was much dejected ft 
with the change; and from the ſume turn of mind, which 1 
had made him be fo vainly elated with his en, he 4 
felt the ſtroke of adyerſity with double rigour . The 4 
ſmalleſt appearance A VV 
into tranſports of joy, unbecoming à man. The king 
had ſeemed willing, during ſome time, to intermit the 15 
Hows, which overwhelmed him. He granted him his 
protection, and left him in poſſeſſion of the ſees of Vox IN 
and Wincheſter. He even ſent him a gracious meſſage 
accompanied with a ring, as a teſtimony of his affectian. 
Wolſey, who was on horſeback when the meſſenger met 
him, immediately alighted; and throwing himſelf on his 
knees in the mire, received in that humble attitude theſe 
| marks of his majeſty” s gracious diſpoſition towards him t. 
LE Bor his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, 
never ceaſed plying the king with accounts of his ſeveral 
offences; and Anne Boleyn in particular contributed her 
endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle the duke of 
Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever being 67 
| reinftated in his former authority. He diſmiſſed therefore -- BY 
"3 | his numerous retinue ; and as he was a Kind and benefit. 
cent maſter, the ſeparation paſſed not without a plentiful 
effuſion of tears on both ſides . The kirig's heart, not- 
Ix ſome gleams of kindneſs, ſeemed now to- 
oy Adee * his old favourite. 55 ordered him 
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e upon him. And not contin idr this dene, 
ke abandoned him ts all the rigour of the parli 
Eben ndw, after u long intervil, was again ankle. 
_ of dere eee "articles; "and en 


bs removal from alf abend. Lau oppo was 


Ws 


_— Tenge W 2 it was 
ſuſceptible of Pay The articles were ſent down 
__ houſte'of commons; here Thomas Cromwel; 


- a ſervant of the carina s, and Who had been raiſed 


. +. quired him great honour, and Had the foundation 'of 
n that favout, 7 gre be 5 * | . 7 OE the 
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or "his caution prevented them from having, any juſt 

irdund of accuſing him, had recourſe to a very extraor- 

) + expedient. An indictment was laid againſt him; 
: that, contrary to a ſtatute'of Richard II. commonly called © 
BE the ſtatute of proviſors, be had procured bulls from Rome, 
: particularly one inveſting him with the legantine power, 
+, Which he had exerciſed! with very extenſive authority.” 
Nile confeſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the 
matute, and ch 7. himſelf on the king's mercy, He was 
_ perhaps within Teach of the law; but beſides that this 
mtatute had fallen altogether into diſuſe, nothing could 
| be more rigorous'and ſevere than to impute to him as a 
erime, what he had openly, during the courſe of ſo many 


| years, practiſed with the conſent and approbation of the 
ing, and the acquieſcence of the parliament and king | 
age A See ne - 101 at the end oft the volume, Pe | . FE 4 
on * iT 7 8 5 8 1 dom. 
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. 3 him from a very low Nation, defended” his U unfortunate | 
5 8 patron with ſuch ſpirit, generoſity and courage, 2s ac- 


1 e . 
2 ; Fe "Worry" 8 enemies, „ Roa chat adde i is innocence 
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ſoc ey hs lawleſs will, he e migh have 
in his own. defence before the judges; © Sentence, 
ever, was pronounced againſt him, That he —Y 
<6-put of the king's protection; his lands and 
RY forfeited ; and that his perſon might be committed to _ 
cuſtody.” 2 But this proſecution of Wolſey was car. 
id no / farther. Henry even granted him a pardon for 
all offences; reſtored him part of his plate and furniture 
+ ſtill continued, from time to time, to dr 1 | 
of favour and compaſſion towards him. SOR. - Pp: 
Tur complaints againſt the uſurpations of the eccle- A 


| Gaftics had been very ancient in England, as well as in eder 


_ moſt other European kingdoms ; and as this topic was Cao Ne 


now become popular every where, 1 it had paved the way 
for the Lutheran tenets, and reconciled the people, in 
dome meafüre, to the frightful idea of hereſy and inno- 
vation. The commons, finding the occaſion favourible, | 
_ Paſſed ſeveral bills, reſtraining the impoſi itions of the 

7 one for the regulating of ies | 
N the exactions for the probates of wills 1; : 2A third 
_ againſt non-reſidence and pluralities, and i church- 
men I being farmers of land, But what appeared chiefly 4/3 
dang gerous to the eccleſiaſtical” order, were the ſevere 
invectives thrown out, almoſt without oppoſition, in 
tile houſe, againſt the diſſolute lives of the prieſts, their by 
Ambition, their avarice, and their endleſs encroachments 
on 2 2 i Lord TTL ' has even . the ſpeech 
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a the neceſſity of ignorance;and aſuſpence of 
at 0h . to all thoſe objects of diſpute: 
And upon the whole, he inſers, that the only religion 
n an ee ie the: le as one ſupreme 
* the author of nature; and the neceſſity of good 
morals, in order to obtain his fayour. and protection. 
3 Lee be deemed latitudinarian, even in 
1 e as 1 dur t me adv ed, without 3 
3 _ ner. ina public — But pi the A 


Wins Tal the n ee eee ee 5 | 
EE: — eee dy Ner- e oe 
3 — all ſuch; obnoxious. Hbertſen. 116 | 

. oppoſition i in ; the houſe of Jonds. "Biſhop B Fiſt i i Parti- 
_ . cular imputed theſe meaſures of the commons. to 9 
=: want of faith; and to a formed deſign, derived from 
—_ heretical and 1 principles, of robbing the church 
vk her patrimony, and oyerturning the national religion. 
I 1ꝙꝗue duke of Norfolk reproyed the prelate in ſevere, and 
eeeoen ſomewhat indecent terms, He told bim, that the 
8 7 clerks were not always the wiſeſt men. "Bus | 
8 ither-replied, that he did not remember any fools in his 
time, who had proved great clerks. © The ans = 


X un GS of. 'Rocheſter's- 4 ſtopped no 


. 


. was not © les, . 5 dont of 7 
'W the clergy ſhould be ſenſible; that FI were entirely 


dependant on him, and that his parliament, if he were 
willing to ſecond their inelinations, Was ſufficiently dife. 


_ poſed to reduce the power and privileges of the eecleſi· 
aſtics. The commons. gratifed the king in another parti 


cular of moment: They granted him à diſcharge. of + 


all thoſe debts,” which he had contracted ſinee the be- 
ginning of his reign ': And they grounded this bill, 


| which occaſioned many complaints, on a pretence of the 


king's great care of the nation, and of his regularly em- 


ploying all the money, which he had borrowed, in the 


public ſervice. - Moſt of the king's creditors conſiſted of 


friends to the cardinal, who had been -engaged by their 
patron to conttibyte to the ſupply of Henry's neceſſities; 
and the preſent courtiers were well pleaſed to take the 
opportunity of mulcting them o. Several alſo approved 


Fre e h which, they hoped, would ever W N 


to the king, that they chiefly engaged n 
attention; and he regarded foreign affairs only in ſubor- 
1 them. He had declared war againſt the 


emperor; but the mutual 


antages reaped by the com- 
merce between England and the Netherlands, had engaged 
ws to ſtipulate a neutrality: with thoſe-provinces; and 


except by money contributed to the Italian wars, he had 
in effect exerciſed no hoſtility. againſt any of the impe- 
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I France, whom he hd patenting — | Henry was 5 

on: nerd „ lo R and ally 

IS \ e that be ſent bim an acquittal of near 600,000 

OE. © which that prince owed: him. Francis's Italian 

. | nnn were not ſo well fatisfied as the king with 

e peace of Cambray: They were almoſt wholly aban- 

| | doned to the will-of che emperor 3 and ſeemed to haue no 

tion. Florence, after a brave reſiſtance, was ſubdued 

by the imperial arms, and finally delivered ee 
dominion of the family of Medicis. | The Venetia 

were better treated: They were only obliged ee 

2 acquiſitions, which they had madg on the .coalt. of 


I Miuopſes. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveſtiture of 


d was pardoned for all his paſt offences. Ihe 
rſon pail 85 into d with, A magnifcene 
1 the pope at Bologna. "wa was ques twenty-nine- years 1 

= a * 2585 and having already, by his vigour and capacity, 

3 -Juceceded..in every .enterprize, and reduced to captivity: 

TL Far atual,. 
| | fy the * of, all an: 


| vent. that 8 money, under. which he had 
1 . in W e and Lis de of remedying om 

was the chief cauſe of his «ſuch moderate condi- 
| ang to the powers in 16% Sultan ene, the 4 


e elf 
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Dae throne, wat alu 3 | 


aun 


| . 2s 
eee though repulſed; ſtill menaced 1529. 


ns of the houſe of Auſtria with 
n. —— 3 ee ah the 


once remove all the difficulties, which lay if the way of 
is divorce; 7 hav ent which had long been the object o 


2 require an alliance with France, 


— e ſeem 


kis wan (pit could not fubmit to a friendſhip im- 


@_by conftrairit ; and as he had ever been 


tion from . e potentates, he could ill brock that 


25 reduced him. Amidſt the anxieties with which he was 

Aeitated he was often tempted to break off all connexions 
with the court of Rome; and though he had been educated 
in'a ſuperſtitious reverence to the papal authority, it is 


_ likely, that his perſonal experience of the duplicity and 


ſelfiſh politics of Clement, had ſerved much to open his 


" 


oF 3 
= x 
at 


eyes an” bat 3 He und his royal prerogative | 


+ He obſerved, 
1 2 55 


of that prince would 4 


But befides that the intereſts of 


dependance, to which this unhappy Mair" ſeemed to have 
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ip, deferenice, and ſolicita- . In 
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Ta IN and 1 reſented; that * treatm 
: nme ferviees a devoredacnohment, he 

——— 7 ; 

nuation, in order to make him proceed to extremitics with | 

the pope; both as it was the readieſt way to her a 5 

royal dignity, and as her education nme ; 
dutcheſs of Alengon, #' princeſs inelined to the reform - 


ers, had already diſpoſed her to a belief neee 
trines. But notwithſtanding theſe inducements; | 
a motives all to deſire a br 


1 deen great innovations: He dreaded the 1 n dach of 
the chief o opponents of ths papal. power; And. baving 
once exerted himſelf with ſuch applauſe, as he imagineds 
in defence of the Romiſh communion, he was aſhamed 
to retract his former opinions, and betray from paſſion 
ſuch a palpable inconſiſteney. While be was agitated | 
by cheſe contrary motives, an expedient was gant 
which, as it promiſed a ſolution of all difficulties, was 

f embraced by him with the greateſt joy and ſatisfadtion.... 

The ovine Dx. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jeſus-College in 
-Stics con- Cambridge, was a man remarkable'in that an for © 
the king's his learning, and ſtill more, for the candeur. and diſin- 
mas” tereſtedneſs of his temper. He fell one evening by. acci- 
dent into company with Gardiner, now ſecretary of ſtate, 
and Fox, the king's almoner ; and as the buſineſs of the 

_ © divorce became the ſubje& of converſation, he' obſe 

| that the readieſt way, either to quiet Henry's conſcience | 
or extort . ee wann. 
180 9 1 the 


r 


1 
. 


* od Wee 
3 ů— zonarch,, ſeconded by 
_ the opinion of all the learned men in Chr ſtendem 
When the king was informed of the propoſal, be was de- Sk 

lighted. with it; and ſwore, with more alacrity than de- 
him; conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
fanding; engaged him to write in defence of the diyorce; 
and immediately, in proſecution of the ſcheme propoſed, 
employed his agents to enen e age 15 
univerſities in Europe. 
„Han e es ſtion uf K enry's marriage wit 
ben e ly the. priovelghts: of; found: loſophy, 
exempt from ſuperſtition, it ſeemed not liable to — | 
difficulty, Tbe natural reaſon,” why marriage in certain 
degrees is prohibited by the civil laws, and condemned 

by the moral ſentiments, of all nations, is derived from 
R eee See 


was Sad. that, the moral. recept, Agar wg 

lu ceptible, without any inconvenience, of very differ- 
ent latitude. in the ſeveral ages and nations of the world, 
he eme delicacy of the Greeks permitted no commu=- 
nication between perſons o of different ſexes, except where - 


Þ Fonz pe 1860, e e Hu: KI Wane 


_ Huck out! 2 the Huſband's ſohs,"as | 
A2 againſt choſe from any ſtranger or more diſtant relation 
Ience, in that nation; it was lawful for a man to marry, 
3 not only his w but eee une whowfker R 
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8 
J 2 i6:klnoiCapertine prieſt: is previouſly-re- | 
LS ARES © quired, in order to wi i Do what mar m eee e 
# | *4 


cord of any Chriſtian nation; and though the Dopes were 

oo accuſtomed to diſpenſe' wich more oflential precepts'of 

wellen, and enen permitted tharriages's 

„ ͤ ) degrees, fuch as thoſe! of uncle and ils; -the 
To imapitations of © men were not as yet reconciled to his 


N 


1 erciſe of his authority. Several univeiſitles == 
RR. de, therefore, without heſitation; as well as with . 
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| nor only thoſe of Fran rance, * no 1 ee Te- 


1 fluence. of their prince, ally to Henry; but, © fo. thole- | 
| of Lealy, Venic e, Ferrara, Padua; even. Bologna. ith 
- though under the immediate juriſdiction, of, Cement. 
Oxford alone and Cambridge © made ſome difficulty 
_cauſe-theſe univerſities, . alarmed. at the progreſs of "4 
theraniſm, and dreading a defection. from the holy ſee, 
eee their ſanction to meaſures, whoſe con 
| [they feared, would prove fatal to the ancient 
aceligion... Their opinion however, conformab 
of the other univerſities of Europe, was at laſt ee 
| and the king, in order to give more weight to all theſe au- 
| "hepa angrges his nobility to write aletter to the pope, 
 ;recommending his cauſe to the holy father, and threaten- 
7 ding him wich the moſt dangerous conſequences in Caſe: of 
a denial of juſtice”, Fhe convocations too, both of 
Canterbury and Vork, pronounced the king's marriage 


Anvalid, irregular, and contrary to the Jaw of God, with 


which no human power had authority to diſpenſe v. But 
Alan, lying ſtill under the influence of the emperor, 

continued to ſummon the king to appear, either by him 

elk or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome; and the king, 
who knew that he could expect no fair trial there; refuſed 
to ſubmit to ſuch a condition, and would not even 


of any citation, which he regarded as a high inſult; and 


2 Violation of his royal prerogative. « The father of Anne 

Boleyn, ereated earl of Wiltſhire, carriell to the pope the 
| king's-reaſons for not appearing by proxy; and, as the 
TO Ins a aden 8 e l to ki 
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rally diſagreeable to cardinal Wolſey; and as Henry re- 
| an his oppoſition, it is the moſt probable reaſon that can 
be aſſigned for his renewing the proſecution againſt his 
ancient favourite. After Wolſey had remained ſome time 
at Aſher, he was allowed to remove to Ri ad, a pa- 
lace which he had received as a preſent from Henry, in 
return for. Hampton - Court: But the courtiers, dreading 
ſtill his vicinity ta the king, procured an order for him to 
remove to his ſee of Vork. The cardinal knew it was 
. _ vain to xeſiſt; He teok up his reſidence at Cawood in 
Vorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf extremely popular 
in the neighbourhood, by his affability and hoſpitality 7; 
but be was not allowed to remain long unmoleſted in this 
. The carl of Northumberland received orders, 
| without regard to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical. character, to 
arreſt him for high treaſon, and ta conduct he to Lon- 
don, in order to bis trial. The cardinal, partly from the 
|  Fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of his 
_ anxious mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which turned 
into a dyſentery ; and he Was able, with ſome. difficulty, 
da reach . Leiceſter-abbey, When the abbot and the 
monks advanced to receive him with much reſpect and 
reverence, he tald them, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them; and he immediately took to his bed, 
hence he never roſe more. A little before he expired, 
he addreſſed himſelf in the following wards to Sir William 
Fingſton, c conſtable of the Tower, who had him in cuſ- 
| tody. I pray you, have me heartily recommended 
| 4. unto his royal majeſty, and beſeech him on my behalf 
2 to call e all matters that have paſſed 
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0 — 156 Wil 400 ä but — not prevail: 
« Had I but ſerved God as diligently as I have ſerved the 
« King, he'wayld not have given me over in my grey _ 
a Ss hairs, But this is the juſt reward that I muſt e 
. for my indulgent pains and ſtüdy, not regarding my 
'E& ſervice to God, but only to my prince, Therefore, Jet 
% me adviſe you, if "you t be one of the privy- council, as 
* by your wiſdom you are fit, take care what you. put 
b into the kings head For ond can 1 oh 85 Te Ole 
Wo F 
Tubs died this famous cardinal, 1 rate! bene wats 
65 have contained as ſingular a variety as the fortune, to death, 
Herr e was expoſed. The obſtinacy and W of 
the king's temper may alleviate much of the blame, which, | 
ewe of his favourite s meaſures have undergone; and 
when we conſider, that the ſubſequent part of 5 . 
teigp was much more criminal than that which had been.” 
directed by Wolſey⸗ 8 counſels, we ſhall be inclined 1 
8 ſuſpeẽt thoſe hiſtorians of partiality, who have. endes e 
voured to load the memory of this miniſter with ſuch vi- | 
: olent reproaches. If in foreign politics, he ſo 8 
employed his influence over the king for his private pur- 
"ſe rather than his maſter $ ſervice, which, he boaſted, 
he da co ed n ; Ve "male ine hang] he had 
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miniſter was Adana and. nook, a e — 


ch regretted his is death,, when. informed of 


> ec 100 f ruin in Wolley, 


2 and as 0 ee nh ou ane power criminal, 


| notwithſtanding the king's permiſſion ; the ſame Jaw. was 


les 4 | char” - : the whole church, had violated the Ratute of 


mom's tun ed againſt the eccleſiaſtics. It Was pretended, 
tha one, who had ſubmitted. to the legantine, IP 


coyifors ; 3 and the attorney-general accordingly brought 
an indictment againſt | them“. „ 'The- convocation knew, 


+ * War it would be vain to 8 reaſon or equity to the 
| king's arbitrary 


will, or plead that their ruin would haye 
been the certain conſequence of not ſubmitting to. Wol- 
- "Tey's « commiſſion, which was procured by. Henry's con- 
ent, and ſupported by his authority. They choſe "there- ” 
fore to throw themlelves on the mercy of their ſovereign Ep 
"and IT fp to 7 118 B40 pounds for their i perſon 
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will, that they defrauded, not only the king, but all 
other lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; and 
Ae e the king was deprived of his primier 

iel! Eijing anch of the livery were noinedn- 
deen inject of his revenue. - Henry made a bill * 

not remedy altogether, this abulc ; 
th t every man ſhould have the — 
| _ ofdifpeling] in this manner. of the half of his land; anc 
veel xe Tauern in. plain terms, “ If they would 
take à real nable thing, when it was offered, he 

| « would ſearch out the extzermity, of r law; and den 
. 9 * 7: « would. not offer them,, ſo much again.“ : Ihe lords 
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63; 11 dy came willingly i into his. terms; but the commons reje : 
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dat his power and authority, though exteftfiye, had; yet 


ſome; boundaries, The commops, however, found rear 
ſon to repent of their victory. The king made good his 


threats: He called together the judges ad Melt lawyers, 


„ r 8 dt deeds, of their is lands by 


© "the bill: A fingular inſtance, where Hengy might 4 
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| ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two ſovercigns (q the parti» 
ament ſhewed their incentics eee g bed 6 408 Ye 
pope, when their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped bx 
the ATE out of the plague; at Weſtminſter, which py 
a prorogation. It is r that one 
Tem een ee aneh ast e | 
addreſs the king, to take back the queen, and ſtop the 
proſecution of his divorce. This motion made the king 
ſend for: Andley; the ſpeaker; and explain to him the «XP 
_ ſeruples, with. which his conſcience had long been bur- 
 thened;' ſcruples, he ſaid, which had proceeded from no 
wanton "appetites. e we, en after un fervours IF 75 
- -__ err An dee een * ey 
Except in Spain and Portugal, he added; it was ne- 
ver heard of, that any man had eſpouſed two ſiſters; but 
he an had the misfortune, be believed, to be the 
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Yor, foreſceing that'all the meaſures of the king and 
pe Meh th gee Ca wat 
to an alteratipn of religion, with which his | principles 
would not permit him to concur, deſired leave to refign 
te great ſeal; and he deſcended: from this high ſtatin _ 
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| to which he ws naturally inclined, Hedported:with all 
Ve of fortune into which he was thrown pond. 
neither the pride, naturally attending a high tation, nor 
| 7. ee eee could 


| Gulneſs,/on- account of ſachs trivial a e 
Amer — RB Wet a 


livered the 1 ſeal ſoon aber to Sir Thomas Audley. . 

- DuraNG, theſe tranſactions in England, oy et in- 
e eee and eccleſiaſtical authc | 
Bn OUT: 


ns of loſing entirely any. E 
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eee eee dee. neee 
— Qleme tieoyroched eo extremitles adhs lng 
bis more moderate and impartial counſellors repreſented 
e ee WO of his ri _—_ a 2 
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favour, which he demanded on ſuch juſt grounds, and 


had ſcarcely ever before been refuſed to any perſon 
of his rank and ſtation. Notwithſtanding theſe remon- 
Krances,: the queen's: appeal was received at Nome; the 
king was cited to appear; and ſeveral conſftortes were 
wel, to examine the validity of their marriage. Henry 
ni 6d not to ſend” WR Ps cauſe 
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regce to the papal authority. The prerogatives of his 
crown, he ſaid, muſt be ſacrificed, 6 ho IRS 
from his own kingdom; and as the queſtion regarded 
conſcience, not power or intereſt, no proxy could Pe) 
ply his place, or convey that ſatisfaction, which the dic- 
tates of his'own mind alone could confer. - In: order to 

| ſupport himſelf in this meaſure, and add greater ſecurity 14 % der 
to his intended defection from Rome, he proeured an in- 
terview with Francis at Boulogne n, where ragen 


wich that monarch, and concerted all meaſures for their 


he believed, he had perfuded Franie to imitate his x. ; | 
bedience from the biſhop ß 

| ing eccleſiaſtical” affairs without 
having fares recor oth fe - And being-now fully 

termined in his on mind, as well as reſolute to-ſtand 
1 do privately celebrated his marriage with Ne 
Anne Boleyn; whom he had previouſly created marchio- 
N e ee eee Lee, wen niet rüde 
Th ide of: Norfolk, wad to ahi wer ber fa 

ther, mother, and brother, "Sw with Dr. Cranmer, 
| were proſent at the ceremony TR OLIN 


| * to the king, and was regarded by the people as . 
2 7 TT 3 


rr ane was again aſſembled; % m4 Ebay, FY 1823. 


e with the great council of che nation, Pro- J . Feb. 
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eins made againſt all appeal e eee ee 
ves divorces, wills, and other ſuits cogniaable i in * 
dy ſubjeQing it to a foreign. — and 
N the! * 


ra the new queen's pregnancy to advance, publicly owned 
his - 


noch May. 
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"""ob;hex cant he hed poralte focbare. ol 


r which neceſſaril 
more to ſhow his diſregard eee — 


na re and in order to remove all doubts with re- 
* 3 ſentence, the ee of. bis former. 1 
age with Catherine: A ſenten' cp Ang 
| his eſpouſing of Anne *. 


dich epd and diſtinftion.s and he nom-oadan d! 
by every ſoft and perſuaſive art, to engage her ta depart 
appeal to Rome, and her oppoſition to his di- 

her obſtinate in maintaining the juſtice. 
viſits and inter- 
cCourſe with her; and had deſired; her to make choice of 
any one of his palaces, in which ſhe ſhould pleaſe to re- 
. She had fixed her abode for ſome time at Amphill 

near Dunſtable; and it was in this. latter town. that Cran- 
mer, now created archbiſhop of Canterbury, on the death 
of N was appointed to open his court for ex- 
amining. th e validity of her marriage. The near neigh- 
bourbood of the place was choſen, in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance; and as ſhe made no anſwer 
t the citation, either by herſelf or proxy, ſhe 5 
. cuntumaciaus; and the primate proceeded to the e * 
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wpinions.of che univerſities were read, 


nation. = bis m marriage Were, a anew, produced the 


5 pronounced two. years: before. by the convoca- 
tions both of Canterbury and York ; and after theſe pre- 
iner ſteps, Craimmer proceeded. to a ſentence, and an- 


nülled the king's marriage with Catherine, as unlawful 


_ and. invalid. By .a- ſubſequent” ſentence, be ratiſied t the 


marrisge with Anne Boleyn, who ſoon aftet was publicly : 


end Queen, with all the pomp and dignity ſuited to 
that ceremony n. To complete the king's ſatisfaction on 
the concluſſon of this intricate and vexatious affair, the - 
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was faftly delivered of a daughter; who reteived the nume a Sept: 


1 Elisabeth, and who afterwatds ſwayed the ſcepter with 
fuch renown and felicity; -Henr was ſo much delighted 
with the birth of this child, that ſoon after he conferred 


dn her che title of princeſs of Wales"; a ſtep ſomewhat 


Ir - as ſhe could oriy be preſumptive, not apparent 
heir ef che bn. But be had, during his former mar- 


a thought proper to honour his daughter Mary witli 
that title; and he was determined to beſtow;-on' the off- 


pin of his preſent marriage, the ſame mark of distinction, 


as well as to exclude the elder princeſs froin all hopes of the 


| ficteMMon..: His: regard for the new queen [ſeeined rather 


to enereaſe than diminiſh. by his marriage; and all men 
expected: to ſee the entire aſcendant of one Who ad 


mounted a throne: from which her birth had. ſet her at ſo 


Sreat a diſtande, and who, hy n proper mixture of ſeverity 


id inluleetirg bad Tong managed fo. intractable à ſpirit 


FE that of Henry,. In order to efface, as much as poſ- 


ſble, all marks of his firſt marriage; Lord Mountjoy was 
1 queen, to inform her, 
e thenceforth to . only as princeſs- 
age ae and all s were employed mn” 
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1 nullity of 
well as that of * ee 
wich eco nication, if, before the firſt of Nein 
denn, ne did not replace Gg thing im the conditiom 
aneh e forinerly ſtood An event had 
3 from Which the poritiff e 2 more amicable 
don of the difference, and which hindered Bim from car- 
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deren hirnew ally aid the lng of baer 
taken place a few years ſooner there had — mo 

cultyInadjuſting the quarrel with Henry. bl 
- x ordinary one; and the e n, power 
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ee eite could PTY annulled: 


1322 se e tine" 
| ſhaken off much of that reverence; which he ad 
imbibed for the '-apoſtolic ſee; © and finding, that his 
ſubjects of all ranks had taken part wich bim, and 
willingly complied with his wieaſutes for breaking off” 


_ ng dependance, he had begungto- reliſh-'his ſp ritual 
hority, and would ſcarcely, it was apprehended, bs 
induced to renew his ſubmiſſions, to the Roman pontiff. 


of infringing his authority by a compliance with the king; 
Ba hc eee eee eee | 
nullities in Jutius's bull, but would be trürd as an 
e e eee ee ſurpations,” it een, 


and W perſevere more obſtinately in their preſent 


prineiples. But notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, e . 


did not deſpair of mediating an agteement- He 
that the king had ſtill ſome remains bf prejudice infavour 
of the catholic: church, and waz apprehenſive of the con- 
| ſequences; which might enſue from too violent innova- 
tions. He ay ſaw the intereſt; that Clement had in 
ience of England, which was one ek 
Jewels in the. papal crown. And he er nt 
on both ſides would facilitate a mu- 
mal agreeme eee el bi 
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of the pope; which had granted u diſpenſztion for "his 5 


e pope; on the other hand, how Tan a maniſeſt riſque 


i would thence take occaſion of triumph, 


Francis 
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ae eee requireioo” ba. Kir 
| was next diſpatched to Lond. | f 

_— - 9 the king, that he would bmi, dus eatig t We 
8 Romas ot , provi the cardipals'vf the imperiay 
* . F 5 The prelate carried this 
[ Rome. rb i promiſe to Rome; and the pope agreed, that, If 
king would ſign a written agreement to the fame pur- 
5 wy mands ſhould be fully complied: wich. A day 
3 "was appointed for the return of the meſſengers; and all 

5 Furop r ee e eee eee 
3 ae . wing "tow: = "an amicable” "one", | 
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"Rs 5 . "ah Henry declated"corhe excommunicated, if We ute 
| | | © Two days after, the eotirier arrived; : 
/ De n who had bern hurried from his uſiral Pru- 
3 "dence, found, That, ? he 'Fe ed 
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„ | » | x 15 on the fame footing as befone. 1 „ | 
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du authotivg-or: influence in England: That monarch B's = ; 
was; of A; mer, both impetuous and obſtinate; brink 0 2. | 
having proceeded. ſo far in throwing. off the papal yoke, 
ne never could. again have been brought tamely to bend 
his neck to it. Even at the time, when he was nego- 
ciating a eneilieaien with Rome, he either entertained 
ſo little hopes of ſucceſs, or was ſo indiffere 
5 eee uin be-had-affembled: a Parliament, and 5 
to enact laws totally deſtructive of che Papal authority. | 


The people had been prepared by degrees for this great 


innovation. Each preceding ſeſſion had retrenched ſome- 


what from the power and profit of the pontiff. Care had 
been taken, during ſome years, to teach the nation, that 

WO general council was much er a pope. But now 

_ .biſhop preached every Sunday at Paul's croſs, in order 
do inculcate the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no 
authority at all beyond the bounds. of his oven dioceſe*, 
The proceedings of the parliament ſnowed that they had 
entire] V 1 880 his opinion; and there is reaſon. to * 


f be — Rome, "which, 8 "have. mn; all 

3 wich regard to his ſecond marriage and the ſucceſ- 
fon indeed have lived on terms of civility with 
the Roman pontifl, but never would have ſurrendered to 
1 hi many conſiderable ſhare of his aſſumed prerogative. The 


gi importance c of the laws, paſſed this ſeſſion, even. before W 


| ſelligence arrived of the violent reſolutions taken * | * 
5 =” 55 ſufficient. iu PD 


| iſtify this opinion. 

3 payments made to the 35 poſtolic « chambers all 5 
” vikons, bulls, dipenſations, were aboliſhed; . Monaſteries . 
i efted to the viſitation, and government of the 


king done: The law for puniſhing hereties was mode- 
* the ordinary was prohibited nie 
3: IA, 328 7 2 k 
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hs 5 aud Worceſter, which — pr 


a A 66 be adembled * the Mike's Sin 
a 1 only; they promiſe to enact no new canons w without hi 
= d conſent; and they agree, that he ſhould appoint thirty 
tuo commiffloners, in order to examine the old canons, 
Auch abropate ſuch as ſhould be found prejudicial, to his 
. _ royal prerogative *. An appeal was alfo e from d. 
3 lenny td court to the hs in Chancery, — RI 645 i 
5 +; Bur "the moſt important law, paſſed this f {effon, was 
mat Which regulated the ſucceſſion to the crown 
wuartisge of the king with Catherine was declared e 
muß od; and of no effekt: The primate's. ſentence, . 
1 b it, was ratified : And the ae with queen 
A Anne was eftabliſhed and 'confirnied Tbe crown was 
„ 9 appointed to deſcend to the iſſue of this marriage, and fal- 
1 eben king's en for ver,” An oath likewiſe - 
3 was enjoined m GRE in Ixvour'of this « orde 
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that the biſhop af Rome had, by the law. 0 


Hop; and. that che authority, wi 
ceſſors had there exerciſed, was, only by uſurpation. and. 
by the ſufferance of Engl h princes. Four perſons alone 1 
ee = vo in : ths lower houſe, and one doubted. 1 
It n in the upper. The biſhops went ttt © 

| dance, that they took out new com- 1 
milbons from the crown, in which all their e and 
_ epiſcopal! authority. was exprefsly affirmed to be derived | 
ultimately from che civil magiſtrate, 0e be ee 
5 aahis good pleafure 8 4 re hl et — 
> the ra ee ps. e | 
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eee that aaa e Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, El _ | 


and Sir Thomas More, were the only perſons of note. 
dhat entertained ſeruples with uegard to its legality. 8 
nenn | n 1 
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" peputation/in the kingdom for virtue and imegrity ; 
da it was believed, that his authority would have' inf 


5 | tought (that rer ie, had full power roeide-ir + Hi 
a. He offered to draw an oath himfelf, which would enſure 
 his'/allegiance'to-the heir appointed; but he refuſed che 
bath preſeribed by law; becauſe the preamble « of that cath 
A Mflerted che legale) of the King's marriage with A 
Aud thereby implied, chat his- former marriage wi 
menge was anfawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate 
| and Cro 7 of ſtate, who bighly lov 
eee More, — bim to lay aſide his ſeru- . 


939 4 


EE - and their friendly- importunity ſeemed to £ 
more wich him, than all the penalties attending his refu- 
er He perſiſted however, in à mild, though firm man- 
. ner, to maintain his reſolution; and the king, irritated» 
„ againſt him as well as Fiſher, ordered both of them to be 
£7 de 91-0 res wy : 
Foy OWer..- A CCC ED. 1 1 
r Tux parliament, being again aſſembled, conſerred on 
. the king the title of the only eee. eee | 


church of England; as they had already inveſted h 

with all the real power belonging to it. In this memo- 

rable act, the parliament granted him power, or n 

55 acknowledged his inherent power, «to viſit, and repreſs, 
©. "redreſs, reform, order, Correct, reſtrain, or amend all | 
<< Errors, hereſies, abuſes, offences, contempts, and enors 

60 mities, which fell under any ſpiritual authority or go". 


e riſdiction : They alſo:declared it treaſon to attempt, 


imagine, ot or ſpeak evil n the kings q — his. 
f COT * ; | 
2 5 5 , . « 


titles — an Kim. 3 the — Bo 
== of benefices, which had formerly been paid to the 1548 
| court, of Rome. They granted him a. ſubſidy and a 3 
teenth. They attainted, More and Fiſher for F | 
of treaſon... And they completed the union of Eng 

and Wales, by giving en all * beneß 


of ine Engliſh las. 1 10 „ 


FTnvus the authority ol the popes, 1 all „ 
power, pas ruined by the exceſs of its acquiſitions, and oh 
by. ſtretching, its pretenſions. beyond what. it was poſſible . 
for any human principles or prepoſſeſſions to ſuſtain, In- 
dulgences had in former ages tended extremely to enrich 5 
r ſee; but being openly; abuſed, they. ſerved to e 

ficſt..commotiops and oppoſition in Germany. | 
p The * of granting diſpenſations. had alſo con 
_ tributed much to attach all the ſoyereign princes and 
2 Fer. Europe ta the papal . e as bat 
meeting with an unlucky concurrence of circumſtances, | 
Was now the cauſe, why England. ſeparated herſelf from = 
the Romiſh communion, The acknowledgment of the 
king's ſupremacy, introduced. there a greater ſimplicity in 
the government, by uniting the ſpiritual with the civil CID 
power, and preventing diſputes about limits, which. never 
could be exactly determined between the ontending 
| jurſifions, A way was alſo prepared for checking the 
rbitancies of ſuperſtition, and breaking thoſe ſhackles, 
by which all human reaſon, palicy, and induſtry had fo. | 
long been encumbered· The prince, it may beſuppoled, - - 
being head of the religion, as well as of the tempdral ju- 
— the kingdom; though he might ſomerimes - 
y the former as an engine of government, had no 8 
„like the Roman pontiff, in nouriſhing its excel . 
1 gromth z and, except whe Hlinded Ay Log ho 8, 
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by the perſons” ho hac che chief band in | 


it. 
Auen Heary . | ati % : 
ncien — and while bi. 


au dee entirely ſecure in Englz 
in ſome inquietude 1 the Oy hey affairs | 
in Scotland. TT OO I. 
Tus earl of Kildare was deputy of Trelan 
duke of Richmond, the king's e who bore the 
title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was accufed of ſome 
violences againft the family of Oſſory, Aerea ene- 
mies, he was ſummoned to anſwer for his conduct. He 
left his authority 1 in the hands of his. fon, who, hearing 
that his father was thrown into prifon, and was in dan- 


ger of. his life, immediately took e and joining 


himſelf to Oneale, Ocarrol, and other Iriſh © nobility, 
committed many ravages, murdered Allen, archbiſhop of 
2 and laid fiege to that city. Kildare mean-while 
n priſon, and his fon, perſevering in his revolt, 
plications to the emperor, who' promiſed him af- 
Aſance.* Fhe king was obliged to ſend over ſome forces 
to Ireland, + pc ge the rebels,” k that this young 


pros, ws ber e tho derne of dees 


himſelf priſoner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new « 
brother to the marquis of Dorſet. He was carried over to 
England, together with his five unecles 3 and after trial 
and convidtion, they de an brought to public juſtice; ? 
though two of the uncles, wee . 4 
pretended to join the king's par. 

Tn earf of Angus had acquired 8 ee ede Ha 
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| advatitags; and dy employing the power of bu dn f. = 


mily,” to retain the reins of government. The queen- 
ger, however, his conſort, bred him great diſturbance. - 


For having ſeparated herſelf from him, on account of 


ſome jealouſies and dilguts, and” having procured a di- 
1 the Bad married anot 


bility, who oppoſed Angus's authority. James himſelf 
was diſſatisfjed with the ſlavery,” to which he was reduced; 
and by ſeeret 1 he excited firſt Walter Scot, 
then the earl of Lenox, to attempt » by force of arms, the 
freeing him from the hands of Angus. Both enterprizes 
failed of ſucceſs; but James, impatient of reſtraint, found 
means at laſt of eſcaping to. Stirling, where his mother 
chen reſided ; and having ſummoned all the nobility to 
attend him, he overturned the authority of the Dou- 
glaſſes, and obliged Angus and his brother to fly into 


England, Where they were protected by Henry. The 


king of Scotland, being now arrived at years of majority, 
took the government into his own hands; and employed 
| himſelf with great ſpirit and valour, in repreſſing thoſe | 
feuds, ravages, and diſorders, which, though they diſ- 
turbed the courſe of public juſtice, ſerved. to ſupport the 
martial ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by that means, 


to maintain national independancy, He was deſirous of as 


| renewing the ancient league with the French nation; but 
finding Francis in cloſe union with England, and on that 

account ſomewhat cold in hearkening to his propoſals, he 

e 4: the more favourably the advances of the emperor, 

| ped. by means of ſuch an ally, to breed diſturb- 
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of three princeſſes, his ovyn near relations, and all of the 
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'- .' perpetually flu between the _ contendihg parties. 
Hence the quick and vidlent movements by Aich che 
people were agitated; even iti che moſt oppoſite directions: 


Wines their. ſceming proſtitution), in ſacrificing\to-preſent 
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Wo power 1 the moſt ſacred principles : And hence the rapid 
| ogres "during ſome time, and the ſudden as Well as 
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„ entire check ſoon after, of the new doctrines. "When _ 


men were once ſettled in their particular ſets, and 
d'themiſelves in an habitual deteſtation of thoſe 
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- 2nd even alacrity, in ſuffering: perſecution⸗ deathyand... 5 5 
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5 oreceigns, and ſeemed to dellroy that implicix-ol . 
en e authority of the civil magiſtrate. 5 is <> 
bounded. The very precedent, of ſhaking ſoa | 
deep founded. an eſtabliſhment. as that of che R | 
for other innovations. | The republican, ſpirit, Which na- | 
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$56 any dostrine, Which lay under the imputation of Ou 
raging ſedition pretend to. his 8 


er reaſon; Which we this wess 
* having en- 


EE ns. .... be kid recahny | 


FRE ue and chesleg fans, infinite zpplauſe 0 
3 + - formance.  Elated by this imaginary ſucceſs, _ E 


ined. fm Fr ke vg | 
nt he received with impitierice; mixed with | 

© - contempt; any eontraciction to his fen timetits.” Luther 
F (Meat ben infer, ee ex ee ndtet 
ES 1 antagoniſt ; and though he afterwards 
3-8 de nol humble Tubmiffrons' to Henry, and apvlo- 
wee er ene 'vehemente'of hiv former! exproſſions; he 
7  - —_- could efface the hatred, vrhich the king bad con- 
id his doctrines. The idea of he- 
as well as formidable to that, 


ge e hitch andFromthe — — the head of 
A ining the catholic 
5 2 een wee. prindipkes/'s een den 
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| ho was crete dee Pry omen wc 
every day advancing in the king's confidence, had em- 
nn the ſame views; and as e . Aren 
dence and ability, n able, very eff 5 4 
in neden manner, to promot 


ſhip pony ae, jay rat! ppt, 
a degree as thoſe times, equally 
diſtracted with faction and oppreſſed" by tyranny, could 
_ eakily-permit., ' On. the. other hand, the duke of Nor- 
folk adhered to the ancient faith; and by his high | 
rank, as well as by his talents, both for peace and war, 
he had great authority in the king's council: Gars 
diner, lately created biſhop of Wincheſter, had inliſted 
hbimfelf i in the ſame party; and the ſuppleneſs of his cha- 
raQter, and dexterity. of his conduct, had rendered . 
extremely uſeful to it; + 7 
. theſe miniſters, while che fvod.in the molt ine 

<oncilable oppoſition. of principles to each other; were 

_ obliged to diſguiſe their particular opinions, beser 
tend an entire ag with the ſentiments of their 


maſter. Comwel and Cranmer ftill carried the appear- 


8 to the ancient e os 3 


eigne 5 3 
to his renunciation of the ſoyereign pontiff; but they 


gated him to puniſh thoſe daring bereties, who had. pre- 
os to reject his theological principles. Both ſides 
oped, 
- over to tlieir party; The king meanyhile, who held the 
balance between the factions, was enabled, by the court- 
ſhip payed him both by 1 catholics, to 
Had { ol. IV. ; aſſume 


his paſſioh for the; catholie faith, and inſti - 


their unlimited compliance, to bring bim : 


* 


racaftires he was gem” eee eee eee 
297 " hecaſually. ſteered a courſe, which led more certainly: to 
arbitrary power, wan any which the molt Profcund Pa- 
. b eee . ede Artifice, refifienient, 
hy fy; in in mat, rout mee "pur both 3 


= —— to have ained!: 
= while the frankneſs, ncerity, and o of * 


blind ee with his will would TW" , Lor. 
| _ and fully, into pt eee . a 


the courtiers in awe, Rives in the main : 
oo. the proteſtant doctrine among his ſubjets, and promoted 

3 chat ſpirit of innovation, with which the age was gene- 
e ed, and which nothing but an entire uniformity, 
=. as well as a 1 in the adminiſtration, could 
1 be able to repreſs." There were ſome Engliſhriibn, Tin- 

E 2a, Joye, Conſtantine, and others, who, dreading the 
* ee.eertion of the Eing's authority, 127 80 Boer wag: None | 
were the great privileges, poſſeſſed" by the Low mee 
bo __ proviriceag/ ſerved, during r time, to give them 


3 2 rk + —— zooks; againſt the corruptolid of the church 
| Nome; againſt images, reliques, pilgrimages; ; and they 


excited the curioſity of men with regard to that queſtion,. ; 
3 the moſt important in theology, the terms of acceptance 
7 . | the Supreme Being. In Gaia 3; to the Luthe- 
1 __  *ranis and other proteſtants, they aſſerted, tha ſalvation 
was ws brane by faith alone; 3,and, that 1 of "infallible 
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"Ms works;-but though they: did not exclude 
from this appellation the ſocial virtues, it was ſtill the 
ſuperſtitions, gainful to the church, which they chiefly 
extolled and recommended. The * pr. 
theſe fugitives, having ſtolen over to England, b. 
make converts every where; but it was a tranſlation wh 
- the” ſcriptures by Tindal, that was eſteemed moſt dan» 
gerous to the eſtabliſhed faith. The firſt edition of this 
work; compoſed with little accuracy, was found liable 
to conſiderable objections; and Tindal, Who was poor, 
and could not afford to loſe a great part of the impreſ- 
ſion, was longing for an opportunity of correcting his 
errors, of which he had been made ſenſible. Tonſtal, 
then biſhop of London, ſoon after of Durham, a man of 
great moderation, being deſirous ta diſcourage, in the 
gentleſt manner, theſe innovations, gave private orders 
for buying up all the copies, that could be found at Ant- 
werp; and he burned them publicly in Cheapſide. By 
this meaſure, he ſupplied Tindal with money, enabled 
him to print a new and correct edition of his work, and 
gave great ſcandal to the people, in thus A e ” 
ee 35 


Tux diſeiples of the . met kh lite 8 | 


| rity during the miniſtry of Wolſey, who,” though him- 
{elf a clergyman, - bore too ſmall a regard to the eccleſi- 
e to ſerve as an int ſtrun e ee e 


th 
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ne qui etiam Welt non poteſt perdere falutem "ſoar quantir. 
cunque peccatis, Nulla enim peccata polſung eum damnare niß ineredulitaye 
Id. d captivitate Ba ylonies. . 5.3 r 
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. fences, which appear trivial, but which were regarde 
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R Sir Thomas More, who: ſucceeded 


Wolſey as Chancellor, is at once an object deſerving our 
: of the uſual progreſs of men's 
ſentiments during that age. This man, whoſe elegant 


| genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble ſpirit of 


_ afitiquity, haßt given him very enlarged ſentiments, and 
4 en his early years advanced principles, which 


even at preſent would be deemed ſomewhat oo free, had, 
in the courſe of events, been ſo- irritated by polemics, 


and thrown into ſuch a ſuperſtitious attachment to the 


faith, that few inquiſitors have been guilty, of 


greater violenee in their proſecution of hereſy. Though 
+ adorned with the gentleſt manners, as well as the pureſt 
integrity, he carried to the utmoſt height his averſion. to 


eterodoxy;. and James Bainham, in particular, a gentle» 
man of the temple, experienced from him the greateſt ſe- 
verity. Bainham, aceuſed of favouring the new opi- 
nions, was carried to More's houſe; and having 3 
80 diſcover his accomplices, the chancellor ordered him 
to be whipped. in his preſence, and afterwards ſent him 


' to: the Tower, where he himſelf ſaw him put to the tor- 


ture. The unhappy gentleman, overcome by all theſe 


ſeverities, abjured his opinions; but feeling afterwards 
the deepelt compunction for his apoſtacy, he openly re- 
turned to his former tenets, and even. courted the crown 
of martyrdom He Was condemned as an obſtinate and 
relapſed 3 and was burned in Smithfield s. 


Many were brought into the biſhops' courts "for of- 


sn Laue for teaching their | children | 


1 © Anil of impacts Hebert, Burner, * Pow, - Baran, 
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new teſtament in that language, or for ſpeaking 2 To 
pilgfimages. To. harbour the perſe cuted 3 to 1 
neglect the faſts of che church, to. declaim agdinſt the Huy < 
vices of the clergy, were capital offences. One Then 
ney, a prieſt, who had embraced the new docttine, | 4 
e terriſied into an abjuration but was ſo haunt- „ 
el by remorſe, that his friends dreaded ſame fatal effects 1 
of his deſpair. At last, his mind. ſeemed to.be more i 
relieved; but -this appearing calm proceeded only. from 
the reſolution, which he had taken, of expiating his pal Z 
offence, by, an open confeſſion of the truth, and by ; * 
dying a mattyr to it. He went through Norfolk, teach- 
ing che people to beware of idolatry, and of truſting for 1 
heir ſalyation either to pilgrimages or to the cowle * 
St. Francis, to the prayers of the faints,. or to images. 
He was foon, ſeized, tried in the biſhop s court, and 
© ed. as a relapſed heretic ; and the writ was tent | 
down to burn him, When brought to the ſtake, be 
diſcovered ſuch patience, fortitude, and. devotion, 72 
the ſpectators were much affected with: the horrors of hs 
puniſhment ; and ſome mendicant friars, who, were pie 
ſent, ng. that his martyrdom Would be imputed . | 
them, and make them. loſe thoſe alis, which, they re- 
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5 . and he 3 7 — the po which were 
to be the inſtruments of his puniſhment, - as the means of 
- procuring him eternal reſt. In ſhort, the tide turning 
towards . new dads Ti e- ER Wn * 
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FE took no 5 05 of this inſult; but atlowed de Preben r 


Fu and gave Peyto the appellatiqns of 4 tebel, 


| fummoned” before the council, and to be rebuked for 
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o ge in [another difpolition'\ef ankii's Mig; would have! ſuf | 
ER feed: to ſuppreſs ity now ſerved, only to diffuſe it be 
a. re end te inſpire them with 


N againſt the unrelenting pee n.. 
Bor though Henry neglected not to puniſh-the pro« 

yoſtant doarine, which he deemed hereſy, his moſt for- 

_ midable enemies, he knew | ' 3 

to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, having 

9 immediate dependance on the "e's pontiff, 25 

ee ee ee l RA ro 1 


1 That . Tow Farbe ind de ed i — 
& a8 a true Miczjah,' warned him, that the dogs would 
« lick his blood; as they had done Ahab's'*,” The king 


to N before” Hin 10 juten the king“ 


4 flariderer, a dog, and a traitor.” Elfton, another friat 
of the. ſame. houſe, interrupted the preacher, and told 
him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who fought 
to eſtabliſh by adultery the ſucceſſion of the erben; but 
that: he himſelf would Juſtify all that Peyto "had bid. | 
Henry filenced this petulant friar ; but Miu no 6ther | 
nark of reſentment 1 than ordering Peyto and him to be 


their offence , He even here 2 patiently ſome new 
nſtances of their obſtinacy and arrogance : When the 
arl of Eſſex, a privy . counſelor, told them, that they 
Uſer? for their-6ffence to be thrown into the Thames 
lſton replied, chat tl the road to heaven $f as Near ** ä 
Wer as as by1 land 2 bo: 
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4 in ed n the hoy Maid of Kept, had of Ken | 
been ſubject to hyſterical fits, which threw her body _—  . 
unuſual convulſions ; and having produced an equal dif- 
order in her mind, made her utter ſtrange ſayings, Which, | 
as the was ſcarcely conſcious of them during the time, 
had ſoon after. entirely eſcaped. her memory. The filly 

in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with theſe 25 
pearanees, which they imagined to be ſupernatural ;-and 

Richard Maſters, vicar of the pariſh, a deſigning fellow, 
founded on them a project, from which he hoped to ac- 
quire both profit and conſideration. He: went to War- 

ham, archbiſhop. of Canterbury, then alive; and having 
given him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he fo 

far wrought. on that prudent, but e prelate, as 
to receive orders from him to wa . in her trances, 

_ -and carefully to note down all her Sa, ſayings.: Lhe 

| n, paid her by a perſon. of ſo high a rank, ſoon ren- 

her {till more the object of attention to the neigh- 

L _bourhood ; and it was eaſy for Maſters: to perſuade them, 

as well as the maid herſelf, -that her ravings were infpira- 

 _ «tions:of the Holy Ghoſt. Knavery, as is uſual, ſoon 
aſter ſucceeding to deluſion, ſhe learhed to cbuntetfeit 
 +trances ; and ſhe then uttered, in an enträbrdinary tone, 
ſuch ſpeeches as were dictated to her by her ſpiritual 
| Airector. Maſters he an wet with him Dr. Bocking, 
a canon of Canterbury; and their deſign Was to raiſe 
the credit of an image of the virgin, Which ſtood in a 
ichapel belonging to Maſters, and to draw to it ſuch pil- 
grimages as uſually frequented” the more famous images 

5 reliques, In proſecution, of this deſign, Elizabeth 
pretended revelaciont which directed her to have recourſe 
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1 — wer axle, Eee Rocher, Abel, 
Addiſon, Laurence, and others, were condemned for 
miſpriſien- of treaſon; becauſe they had not diſcovered ., _ _. 
ſemecriminal ſpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth s ?: 
And they were thrown into priſon... The better.to;unde- 
 ceivethe multitude, the forgery of many of the praphetely's | 
Miracles was, detected; and. yen, the ſcandalous proftitu- | 
tion of her manners was laid open ta the publie. Thoſe | 
Fastens, which ſo naturally infiggate: themſelves amidſt 
| the warm intimacies "maintained by the devotees of dif- 
. (fexent ſexes, had Sine hes Trent Elizabeth and her 
_ _confellerates;, and it was. found, that a door. to. her der- 
- mitory, which was ſaid to have been miraculouſly. nnd 
in onder to giyg her acceſs tg the chapel, for the Take * 
frequent cofiverſe with heaven, had been contrived. , 


 eceleſiaſtics, particularly of t. the monks, and inſtigated the ; 5 
king to. take vengeance on them, He: ſupprefſed' threes — 
m nafteries of the Obſervantine friars ; and finding that 
"Hetle clamour was excited by this act of power; the was 
ze more encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the re- 


== who were obnoxious tb him. The parliament had. 5 
made it treaſon to endeavour depriving the. king of 57 


nt or titles: 1 had e Aae to bis other 
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. — and many 
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.one Was ae affected thi king's temporal right, a 

capital offerice, though attended with no overt act; and 
the Parliament, in paffing this law, had overlooked all 
; 'the- principles, by dork Eivilized; tre xr 
$6 fully the whole item of gon rnment, and n 


rn Even the ſtern unrelenting mind 
ry Was; at firſt, "ſhocked with theſe lang imer me A 
and ke Ven W gr 4s W. unge his g 
ending ſorrow for the feceffty, by which he was puſhed 
6 luck enttemities. Stiff Tmpelled, however, by his vo- 
Aent” Yeniper, and defits 5 ing à terror into the 
= "nation, ke pre ceeded, by makin ig examples of | 
a8 and” More, to confummate his lawleſs tyranny.” | 
Trial and . Jon Fiones, biſhop of Roc cheſter, Was à prelate, 
| 22 eminent for learning and morals, till mate than for his 
© biſhop of 2 dignities, and for the high favour, -y which he 
_- ng poſſelfed with the king. When he was thrown 


| 5 6 count of his refuſing the cath which re- 
the | ſucceſ ng; and. his cancealment : of Elizabeth 
Barto able ſpeeches, he had nat only been de- 
+1 prxed of all his revenues, but tripped of his very cloaths, 
and, without. conſiderati on of his, extreme age, he was 
allo ing but rags, hich ſcarcely fufficed to cg- 
ver r „In this condition, he lay i in priſon 
55 above ; 2 twelvemonth; when the pope, willing to recom- 
penſe the —_ of fo faithful an e, created 
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. — — 1 — vn the Og 5 
ground,” he declared chat he would: not fp te he 1. 25 
his promotion f a man, merely for h t 5 
royal authority, rouzed the indignation of the king; and 
he reſolved to make the inhobefit” perſon fel che effects 
of his reſentment.” Fiſher was pyians er denying th 224 how 
kirig's fuprematy, was tried, condemned, and be . 
Tan e execution of this prelate Was intended 25 4 Württ Of SirThe- 
ing to More, Whole compliance, on account of his ah * 
authority both abroad and at Home, and his high reputa- 
tion for learning and virtue, was anxlouſly deſired by the 
king.” That prince alſo bore as great perſonal affection 
And regard to More, as 4 imperious mind, the ſport of 
paſſions, was ſuſceptible of towards a man, who in any 
articular oppoſtd his violent” inctinations. | But More 
could never be prevailed öff to acknowledge any opinion | 
{6 concrary to His "principles as that of the King's ſupre- l 8. 
- Macy 3 ; and though Henry exactd that yrs Wa from 
we Whole nation, there was, as yet, no law obliging any 
5 one do take an oath to that purpose. Rich, che ſolicitor 
general, was ſent to confer with More, then * priſoner, | 
who kept a cailtiousfilence with regard to the ſupremacy: | 
He was only inveigfed to ſay, that any queſtion with fe- 
_gard to the kw, which eſtabliſhed chat prerogative, was 
two-edged Word: If à perfon anfwer.one way, it 
wit eonfound his ſoul; if another; it will deſtroy bis 
body. No more was wanted to found an indiQment of 
High treaſon againſt the pritoner. - His filence was cal 
licious, and made 4 part of his crime; and ch. 
„ which had caſually dropped from him, were in- 
derpretedd ab 4 denial of 'the ſupteniacy . Trials were 
| were formalities during this reigh : The jury gave ſen- 
© ene More, who bel log ergehen this ft, 
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5 et Nore's Lie of Sir Thomas Mott: Heiden, . 393+ 1 


e he made a ſacrißce of his liße to his integrity 


1 Lee 2 4 < Friend, help me uß, and nhl 


— 1 You will never get credit * 


neren 


ere der paly his contaney but even ks 
cer - nay, his uſual -facetiouſneſs, never forſook 


in, let me ſhift for, myſelf”. . f 
; aſking him forgiveneſs he. 


7 my neck is ſo ſhort.” Then laying his head on 
eee, | 

or, „ ſaid he, t it never committed treaſon.” - 
anting to the glory of this end, except.3 

> <p he more free from weakneſs, and. fy | 
Bas the man followed, his principles and ſenſe of duty, 
however miſguided, eee eee N 
85 of our 3 n was 


1 


L Ker * 


* 1 


UDUNE, . by: the wits and, « orators, of Italy, com. 
r to. Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and all; ae 


2 it © right 555 


ment with England: And the king h 


rgus of accommodating, matte King hſm 5 ociation, 
hich he * into "with Francis a little before this. 
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a Fendt r 
Henry was accuſtomed to preſcribe, Mn * 
_ ind even while he was negociating peace, his uſual vio- 
. 
dered the quarrel totally incurable The executio *4 
Fiſher was regarded by Paul, as fo capital an 4 
x FE : * 5 


adherents to appear in Rome within ninet / 
— in drler'ts anſwer for their crimes: If they failed, King er- 
he excommunicated chem; deprived the king of "his cates, 
 fealm'; 75 Mager the kingdom under an interdict; a 
5 his iſe by Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; diſſolved all leagues 
hich. any catholic princes had made with him; gave — 
his kingdom to any invader; commanded the nobility to MI 
i take arms againſt him; freed bis ſubßects from all oaths „ 
. bk allegiance; cut off their commęree with foreign ſtate | 
and declared it lawful for any õne to'ſeizi 5 
llaves of their perſons, and to convert their effects tõ his 
on ue. Zut though theſe cenſures were paſſed, they 
were not at that time openly denounced: e ; 
| hyed the publication, till be ſhould: find an agreement 
Wich England entirely deſperate; and till the emperor; 
who was at that time hard preſſed by the Turks and ie 
proteſtant princes in Germany, neee p e 
to 8 Ab tende ebe erg weak HY Vi 
a Which it Pa, be ce 8 ee a MT he : 
therefore made it the chief object of his policy to incapa - 
citate that monarch from wreaking his reſentment upon > 
him. He renewed: his friendſhip with Francis, and - 
- gn negociations for marrying his infant - daughter, ' 
Elina 2 —ͤ nemgrs ved „ 


3 5 ee a” 2 er, 35%, 39% 8 
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* P — 4 
cis did Bellay, lord of Langey, to treatwith chem. - Bug 
lo during the firſt fervours of the reformation, an agreement 
in thealogieal- tenets ns held, 2 well as 25 union of 
eee — 5 3 among 
fſieſſion of — —— a8 2 dad op- 
dom of their ſincerity, that they exerciſed ſuch extren 
rigour againſt all preachers. of the reformation in their 
pn dominion . 8 = 
world Je yet invited over MelanAhon, Bure, 8 
FEET ET 
tenets. Theſe theologians were now of great importance = 
in the world; and no poet or philoſopher, even in ancient : 
P had 
reached equal e and winter od not : 
German: 100 told whe king, that chey- i not 
ſpare their divines; and as Henry had no hopes of agree - 
ment with ſuch zealous diſputants, and knew) that in f 
Germany the followers of Luther would not affociate with 
the diſciples « inglius, becauſe, though they agreed 
| in every thing elſe, chey differed in ſome minute particu» 

_ lars with regard to the euchariſt, he was the more indif- 
ferent on account of this refuſal. He could alſo foreſee, 
that, even while the league of Smalcalde did not act in 
concert with him, they. would always be carried hy their 
Intereſts to oppoſe che emperor: War Bleed: between 


5 l þ allingering iineſs, hgh at af 
— drought harden gon debate at ton in 


A hide before ſhe expired, the. w 
te the king; in which ſhe. gave, him the. appellation .of 
ker moſt dear, Lord, King, and Huſband. She told him, 
that, as the hour of her death was now g | . 
N NATE laſt opportunity to inculcate, an him. the 
wortance of his religious duty, and the comparative 
8 of all human grandeur and enjoyment; That 
though his fondneſs towards theſe periſhable. advantages 
Mb phys: her into many calamities, as well as created 
to himſelf much trouble, ſhe yet forgave him all paſt in- 
juries, and hoped. that this pardon; would be ratified in 
| heaven: And that the had no other requeſt to make, than 
to recommend to him his daughter, the ſole pledge of 
their loves; and to crave his protection for her. maids and 
ſervants. She concluded with theſe. words, 1 make this 
Vw, that mine. yes defire you. abave all things *. The > king 
was. touched even to. the ſhedding of tears, by this laſt 
| tender proof of Catherine s affection; but queen Anne is 
laid to have expreſſed her joy for the death of a rival! be- 
. what : decency or humanity could permit 7. 
Tus emperor thought, that, as the demiſe of his, aunt 
» | had remoyed all foundation of perſonal. animoſi ity 3 
him and Henry, it mi ght not now be impoſlible , to de- 
* him from the N of France, and to renew his 
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=_— he duc © of Milan. The "bing 7 = 


| ſo juſt, and e ae d men Artie of 

EE: | England; chat they could not now be revoked ;: when | 

Cͤgriſtiam princes ſhould have ſettled Fa tem 3 
„ he would not fal to exert that vigour, which de. 
1 came him, againſt the enemies of the faith ;- and 2 
. amity with che emperor was once fully tene de een ö 
1 then be in @ ſituation, as a common friend" both to him | 


7 th hes a, er bs atiſt the injure party.” 


of the uct duplicity and” Infincer! ity of that monarch, 
1 and the intelligence which he received of the preſent tranſ- 
 - - _ aftions in Europe. Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, hal 
F  _. diced without iſſue; and the emperor maintained, that the 

; : dutchy, being a fief of the empire, was devolved t to him, 
b- | "as head of the Germanic body: Not to give Ae 
however, to the ſtates of Italy, he profeſſed his intention 
botg deſtowing that principality an ſore prince, who ſhould 
1 ATT and he even made offer of it 

ER to the duke of Soy. ow thifd fon of ONE. sf 5 


5 un 10.6. neee. | es i — OR 
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8 ev beute Hs fecond tun, hs duke of Se Ne 
Ps ö with k this pro- 


— . 
diene ravadoes, and it 


Sen aer invaded Provence in, perſon, with an army of 

afty thouſand" men; but met with no ſuctes. II 
aum) periſhed! with, fekneg, fatigue, famine and achef 
diſaſters; and he was obliged to raiſe the flege' of Marz 
e 
which. weed Prance en de tid er the Netherlands, 
and laid fiege to Peronne, o greater progreſs, but 
retired-upors the approach of a French army. And Henry 
. 


inquietude Norah hs Engl cv i 
James, 1 a> of the dang! firuatiar of his ally; 
ae alata levied 1 and embarking 
them on board! veſſels, which be had Hired for that pur- 
5 poſe; landed them ſafely in France. He even went over wh 
in perſon; and making haſte. to join dhe camp of he 
French king, which then lay in eee and to partake 
el his danger, he met that prince at Lyons, who, having 
repulſed the emperor, was now returning to his capitals 
—— 1 ſeaſonable an inftance of 
| Vor. IV. 8 : 5 | 


* . 15 "rived from the infirm {tate of his daughter” S health, 92 
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3 of he — Eos renc 3 Ls d, that inc had . 
by other objeCtion, to, the match, than , what was den 
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* ſeemed, to } 


the 4 deſires of his aalen and, his friend 
nd | where, the. "young. $6 EN A 
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was, afraid, leſt _his. al 


9985 cordial footing, than is uſual among great e- ; 

ces, ſhould be diſplea at this cloſe. confederacy 
tween France and Srotland.. was concluded without this” 
F He therefore diſpatched pommeraye to Bon- 2 
don, in order to apologize. for this meaſure; but Henry, 
With his uſual. op 


1 y 
i Ss 


enneſs and freedom, expreſſed ſuch diſ- 
eaſure, that he refuſed even to.confer with the ambaſ- 

ä > and Francis was apprehenſive of. a rupture with a 
prince, who. regulated his meaſures more by humour and 
paſſion than by che rules of, political prudence. | But the 

ing was, ſo fettered by the oppoſition, in which he was 

ged, againſt the pope and the. emperor, that he pur- 

del. n farther, Kiſhi diſguſt againſt Francis; and in the 
| 0 a On both on the ſide 
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* "pas more ac — Ng innovations in religion | 


And it may be affirmed, that, in this dangerous conjune= 


ture, nothing enſured public tranquillity ſo much as the 

- deciſive authority acquired by the king, and his great 
PE \ alerndant over all: bis ſubjects.” Not only the devotion 
Paid to the derne was nn ubs 1 The 
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were not attended with any conſiderable degree of hatred. 2, 7 
His frankneſs, his ſincrrity, his magnificence, his gene- 7536. 
roſity, were virtues which counterbalanced his violence, 3 
cruelty, and ĩmpetuoſity. And the important rank, which q 
his vigour, more than his addreſs, acquired him in all 'fo- > 
reign negociations, flattered the vanity of Engliſhmen,'and 7 
made them the more willingly endure thoſe domeſtic hard 13 
ſhips, to which they were expoſed. The king, conſcious: "0 
of his advantages, was now proceeding to the moſt dan= : 


gerous exerciſe of his authority; and after paving the way 5 ; 
for that meaſure by ſeveral preparatory expedients, he was | Y 
at laſt ——— to ſuppreſs the bers Er and to pet Wa 
himſelf in of their ample revenues. ; 1 
Trl rent encleats/of inortfivries; if tbutikty l Se- 5 
gered merely in a political light, will appear che radical 
inconvenience of the catholic religion; and every other ; 
-_—_— attending that communion, ſeems to have 2 
an inſeparable connection with theſeſgeligious inſtitutions. W 
Papal uſurpations, the tyranny of the inquiſition, the 
multiplication of holidays; all theſe fetters on liberty and 
duſtry were ultimately derived from the authority and L 
inſinuation of monks, whoſe habitations, being eftabliſhed ö 
every where, proved ſo many colonies of ſuperſtition and 
of folly. This order of men was extremely enraged - 1 
_ againſt Henry; and regarded the abolition of the papal 1 - - 
Sy in England, as the removal of the ſole protec- = 
: tion, which they enjoyed, againſt the rapacity 8 2 
crown and of the conrtiers. They were now ſubjected to ns. 
le king's viſitation; the ſuppoſed ſacredneſs of their bulls 5 4 
from Rome was rejected; the progreſs of the reformation „ 
abroad which had every where been attended with tue 
abolition of the monaſtic ſtate; gave them reaſon to zppre- 9 
ike conſequences in England; and though the king 
maintained the doctrine of e, t which moſt = 


HAND. 


ufs TORY, or 1 Tc 


wy” n vents: owed. their origin aud fopparty/iv was 


5 


Feten, that, in the progroſy of che Gasse, Be ns 


_ 1 every day he led to depart wider from ancient inſtitutions, 


way 


” * 


intention in this viſitation was to find a pretence ſor abo- 
hing monaſteries, we may naturally conclude, that the 


3 a Wender che tenets of the.reformers, wich 


boos. his ally —— if branes enced | 
played all their influence payer erben. 


king's: government; and Henry, finding their ſafety ir- 
rteconcilable with ths a: was determined to ſeize the 


mon en pee wagen ane 
; of. Nine, Had: Toi: aaa 


en fe 


Mentee or vicegerent, a new office, by which the 
_ king's ſupremacy, or the abſolute, uneontroulable power, 
aſſumed over the church, was delegated to him. He em- 
ployed Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellaſis, and 
Others, as commiſſioners, who carried on, every. wheve, a 
rigorous enquiry with regard to the conduct, and deport» 

lars. Durin times of, faction, eſpe- 
igious kind, 1 no equity is. to be expaied 
from adverſaries; and as it was known, that the FED 


reports of the ec ers are very little to be relied an- 


Friars were encouraged to bring in informations againſt 
heir brethren ;_ the ſlighteſt evidence was credited; and 


even the calumnies, ſpread. a by the friends. of the. 


| reformation, were regarded as | grounds of proof. Men- 


ſtrous diſorders. are therefore ſaid. 


ve been ſound in 


many of the religious houſes: Whole ne} women, 


abandoned to lewdnefs: Signs of abortions procured, f 
infants murdered, of unnatural luſts between perſons. of. 
the ſame fex. It is indeed probable, that the blind ſub- 


enn eople during wears magen 7 
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28, natur: ally | connetted with the very m 


cruel and inveterate Tatioas 288 guten therefore, which 3 
edi dle among WS 


the Cemmifoners mentioned, are very er 
men; who, being confine together within the faine' We 


| pe s mote untelenting, than fall to the ſhare of oth 


tied aer an Wem, of the people, may be regarded as cer- 
tain; in an order founded on Malions” lies, and Tuperſti- 
ten. e — Hlenels allo, and its attendant, pra- 

8 ith which the convent Were reproach- | 
ough monks were the. . 


: 8885 philsſbphy of the ſchools, no manly or elegant 
knowledge could be expected among men, whoſe lives, 
condswfied to a tedious uniformity, and deprived of all. 


emulation, afforded hothing t to zaiſe the mind, or e 


vate the genius. e 
Se few mo ultetes, 


ſurrendered their revenues into the king 8 1 5 and. 
rnomiks received ſmall penſions as the reward of their ob- 
| ſequſobes. Orders were given. to difmils ſuch nuns 
and friars as were below four and twenty, whoſe vows. 
were, on that account, ſuppoſed not to be binding. Doha. 
doors 'of the .conyents were opened, even to ſuch as 
Were above that age; and every one recovered his. liberty 
who deſired it. But as all theſe expedi | 


daftrument t of power, the parliament ; and in order to I 


| K can forget their bear animoſities, and who, being 55 
ent we kern am the moſt endearing connections of na- 
only cürfed with 8 more ſelfiſh, and 1 


"The pious frauds, prackiſtd to encreaſe the 1804. 3 


eee as well as inventors, . of the dreaming and * . 


credit, are ſüch == 


| e 1 Hnwry to be e excited in the nation againſt inſtitutions, 


which, n had W en | 
profound %%ͤĩ ⁰». * 


an Feb, Tan: king, chough e e thetic 


monaſtic orders, reſolved to proceed gradually in this 


Abeba. At work; and he gave directions to the parliament to 


Meat, 


go no further at preſent, than to ſuppreſs the leſſer mo- 
naſteries, which poſſeſſed revenues below two hundred 
1 ounds a year“. Theſe were found to be the moſt. cor- 

rupted, as lying leſs under the reſtraint of ſhame, and 
being expoſed to leſs ſcrutiny ® and it was deemed ſafeſt 
to begin with them, and thereby prepare the way for the 
greater innovations projected. By this act three hundred 
and ſeventy-fix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and their re- 


e e Venues, amounting to thirty-two thouſand pounds a year, 
_—_—— were granted to the king 3 beſides: their goods, - chattels, 


and plate, computed at a hundred thouſand pounds more . 
1. does not appear that any oppoſition was made-to, this | 

| important law ; $6 abſolute was Henry's authority! A 
.court, called the court of augmentation of the king's re- 
venue, was erected for the management of theſe funds. 
© The people naturally concluded, from this circumſtance, 
7 that Henry intended to 3 in e the. Wh 
| of her patrimony . | 

| Tur act e pulſed, , erppowering the kw Fn | 
1 thirty-two commiſſioners for framing a body. of canon= 
1 2-46 was renewed ; but the e never carried into 
| of 86 TX Hen. vn. e. 1 15 1 vol. i. 1 193. 57's | 
e it is pretended, lee Hollinglhed, p. 949, that ten thouſand movks: were 
durned aut on che diſſolution -of the leſſer monaſterien. If ſo, moſt of them 
* have been Mendicantss. For the reveque « could not have ſupported. hear 
x | ar number, The Menden, no doubt, geil | continved ther former” A | 
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that Weed bis ac, 1 ens the e clergy in rage 
dun greater dependanee. 8 

© PARTHER progreſs was Walle in com nion, 
of Wales with England: The ſeparate juriſdictions of fe- 
verul great lords or marchers, as they were called, whic ch. 
obſtructed the courſe of juſtice in Wales, and encouraged 
_ robbery and pillaging; were aboliſhed; and the authority | 
of the king's courts was extended every where: Some 
juriſdictions of a like n kinture- in u e were ae 255 e 
liſhed e this ſeſſionn 1 85 „ 


> 


Tux commons, ſenſible 1 chi hy kad e nc 
3 — an king's will, when he formerly endeavoured. 
| to ſecure the profits of -wardſhips and liveries, were nom 
| ontented to frame a law, fuch as he dictated to them. 
It was enacted, that the poſſefton of land ſhall be ad- 
Jjiudged to be in thoſe who: have the uſe bf f it, 125 in thoſe 
to whom it is transferred in truſt. 
Ark all theſe laws were bee g 1 dilllyed” 
the parliament; a parliament memorable, not on for the 74th Sl. 
great and important innovations which it introduced, but 
alſo for the long time it had fit, and the frequent 9 
gations which it had undergone. Henry lad found it 
obſequious to his will, that he did not chuſe, during thoſe 
religious ferments, to hazard a new election and he, Con- q 
tinued the ſame parliament above ad ye al 82 FS, | \ 
at that time, unuſual in Pngland. 21 
_ "7 convocation, which fat Ati this eden, Was 8 convoca- 
engaged in a very important work, the deliberating on the e 8 
neh tranſlation which was projected of the ſcriptures.” 
The tranſlation given by Tindal; though corrected by © 
himself in a new edition, was ſtill complained of by the” 
clergy, as inaccurate and unfaithful ;' and it was now . 
nt uo chem, "thar- wad tals 1hemiclves p i 
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| tongue, the word of God. Itſelf, and thus (9.6 


e d traditions o the clergy [od in de 
x oppoſition to the original text, diQated, by Supreme In- 
[ telligence : That it 
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the pretence of making the people 
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. ments, whom heaven. itſelf had appointed Far their ſpiritual. 

bo Acton: That the people. were, by, heir ignotance, | 
ſtupidity, their avocations, totally 
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had, one eee, penn then enen 


private judgs 
-=_ intereſt, eee. ehele, conduct and Bähr 
; ſphere of . —— and eccleſiaſties them 


be fully aſſured of # jut deciſion a except by e 


8 to remedy; an the contrary, they. would much augment, 


thoſs fatal Yuſions' That ſacred writ itſelf was involved. 


in ſo much obſcurity, gave. riſe, to ſo many di 


— i leeres Bhs 


Neil Gps, in-hich a great part of it was compoſed, | 
de ſame time that it occaſibned uncertainty im the 


aol by its milltiplied trapes and figures, was ſufficient 


to kindle the'zeal, of fanatieiſm, and thereby throw: civil | 
ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion : That a thon- 
ſand ſefts muſt ariſe, which would pretend, each of them, 85 
R its tents 8 benen rg 
ments, to ſeduce dur women 4nd cant cheat. 5 
if ever this diſorder, een taiths ee dimselk, 
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into a belief of the moſt mo 


W r 


. queſtiqns were ' placed far beyond the 


| , though aſited: nn —— Cog: ; 


made: them in ſcripture, that God would be ever preſent: 
Witch bis church, and that the gates of hell fhoult nat 
prevail againſt her: That the groſs errors, adopted by die 
wiſeſt heathens, proved how unfit men were to grope their 
own way, through this profound darkneſs ; nor waild 
the ſcriptures, if truſted to every man's judgment, be able; | 


d ſo. many run congadifiians, that is was: 3 
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cleſiaſtieal winter. roman a — have prevailed 


in — had * not eee che — of 
Lappoſed \ 'to ſpeak che King's ſenſe of d editor” "Ave! 


was paſſed for publiſhing 'a' new tranflation of the ſerip- 


tures; and in three — time that work was finiſhed, 

and printed at Paris. This was deemet 

13 by the 9 and a conſiderable advancement 
: 1 as epi pected; after 


ts to the new religion were ex- 
ulting in their proſperity, they met with a mortification, 
"which ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes: Their patroneſs, D 


Anne Boleyn, poſſeſſed no longer the King's favour; and 


ſoon after loſt her life, by the rage of that furious wer 


mnarch# Henry had perſevered in his love to this lady, 


quecn Ane. during fix years that his proſecution of the'divorce laſted; : 


hey the more "obſtacles he met with to'the gratification of! 
purſuing: grab i grime Which had ſub- 
ſiſted, and ſtill enereaſed, under difficulties, had not 
long attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, when it 
a 0 from: r yang the king's heart was appa-' 


P in in i ode delete n rs, 
| had'bden/delivered of dead lenz and "Henry's extr 
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ed zeal did he exert" in 


ednet for male ius Deine" this, far e preſet, a 


© great point 
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king ent, ee e 


: Pt She Hot a triegarer IDIOT a 2 PHE 
5 "ANNE, ib the h ear: to have een entirely 
*cent, and even virtuous, in her Conduét; hade a 
galety, if not Tev ty, of char 
Wer guard, and made her lefs Witeüipsel than her ſitua⸗ 
_ tion required. Her education in France rendered her the 
more prone to thoſe freedoms; and it was with difficulty | 
ſhe conformed herſelf to an ſtrict ceremonial, pr 
in the court of England. 
vas pleaſed to ſee the ied her beauty on all around 
her, and ſhe ind iged herſelf in an eaſy familiarity with 
perſons, who were formerly her equals, and wWhe Nu 
then have pretended to her friendſhip and good/graces. 
Henry's dignity was offended with theſe popular man- 
ners; and though the lover had bear entirely blind, oof 
huſband poſſeſſed but too quick diſcernment and 
tion. III inſtruments! interpoſed, and put a- 
interpretation on the harmleſs liberti 
viſeounteſs of Rocheford, in particular who was 


to the queen's brother, but who lived on bad terms with 


ber ſiſter-in-law, inſinuated the moſt eruel ſuſpiciohs'im- 
to the king's mind z and as ſhe was à woman of uiprofli-- 
Sate characker. ſhe paid no regard) either to truth or hu- 
mianity in thoſe calumnies which ſhe ſuggeſted; She 


pretended, that her own. huſband was engaged in rt 


minal correſpondence with his ſiſter; and not content 
with this imputation, the poiſoned every action of the 
_ "queen's, and rep eſented each eee N e- e wag 
me conferred on any one, as a token of affection. Henry 
Norris, groom of the ſtole, Weſton, and Brergten, 


Fentlemen of the King's. chamber, together with Mark 
i $19 t Barnet, vol. . p. 296. een e een wry 


gs 


T, which threw her 4 


More vain than haughty, ho + 
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| Tied from gratitude, night ot improbaly be fon 
with ſome mixtute of tenderneſs for fo amiable a pri 
Tha, ling Jeakouly Jaid.bald of 'the hand -ciroums 
pn and finding no particular object on which it 
nee. r ee nr 


eee 60 che maſt — 


extremities, it would have been ſubject to mary remorſe 


and contrarieties ; and might at laſt have ſerved only 
augment that affection, on which it was frunded. - | 
it was a more -ſtern' jealouſy, folterdd entirely by pride: 
His love was transferred to another object. Jane, daughs 
ter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour to tht 


2 ver fingular beauty and merit, — 4 


araced-bf Ger pee; be ſeldom — l 
Numer ene f- eee „ eee and eee to" ac. 


td greater crimes, that: thoſe which he ought to we, 


and throne, he more \ hearkened to every 


Ter King's jealouly firſt ppeare a til 
I ch, where the queen . 55 


W the te? of tailing kis new! lived ws hi bet 


; dae, * the — and whs deem. the | 5 


due ehich throw any imputation of Tor on the CS 


handkerchief an incident probably caſual, but Se. 
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Een — n the place; 


{nt orders to-confine her to her chamber; arreſted Nor- E. 3 | 


ris, Brereton, Wefton, and Smeten, oath 
brother, Rocheford/; and threw'them into priſons” The 
queen, aſtoniſhed at theſe inſtances of his fury, | thought fy 
chat he meant only: to. try her; but. finding him inear- 
neſt, the reflected on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and 
me prepared herſelf for chat melancholy deem, which 
was: awaiting her. Next day, ſhe was ſent to the 
Tower g and on her way thither, ſhe- was informed of 
rr 
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aide | arena entered the priſon, ſhe fell on her 
knees, and prayed: God ſo to help her, as ſhe was'not 
guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her furpriſe and 
eoaifuſion throw her into r l that 
fore! eee wick, . 
en e and 60 She owned, 
chat ſhe had once rallied Norris on his delaying his mar- 
riage, and.had told him, that he probably expected her, | 
when ſhe ſhould be a widow: She had reproved Weſton, 
ſhe ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman of hers, and 
his indifference towards his wife: But he told: her, that 
- the had miſtaken the object of his affeRion, for it was 
herſelf: Upon which, the defied him % She affirmed, 
\ Smeton had never been in ber chanel $f trite, | 
| when he played on the harpfichord : But ſhe acknow- 
ledged; that he, had once had the boldneſs to tell her, 
chat a look ſufficed him, The king, inflexd 'of being. by 
ſatisfied with the candour and ſincerity of her *onf 3 
regarded theſe- indiſcretions: only as" | preludes c 
ang more criminal ; intimacies. 1050 18 
er P- 198. Te . i. pe 4. OY 
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| 1 _ cuted; -as were alſo Brereton and Weſton. Norris h 1 
bien much in the King's favour; and an offer of life was 


. all 9 e e Odgig hoped; t 


and ud, nete natural and early bentz which 
bad inclined the moſt intimate union 
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Tun g queen. 3 wrote Maney a letter from ab. 
1 full of the moſt d axpoliplations, Wen 


ber, death would terminate the king's quarrel with Rome, . 
a ty alone, of all the 


queen's — mano il retained his friendſhip for herz : 
9 ang, as far a8 the king's impetuoſity itt he 


* 


1 no y < ocking on the prog Yale ey ad = 8 
who was determined to paye the way for his new mar- 


riage by the death of. Anne Boleyn. Norris, Weſton, 


. Breret 


„and Smeton, were tried; but no legal evi- 


| dence \ was produced againſt them. The chief proof of 


_ their guilt, conſiſted in a hear- ſay om one lady Wings! - 


feld, Who was dead. Smeton was prevailed on, by the 


vain 10 
with the queen i; but even her enemies expected little 


Advantage from this confeſſion : F 'or they never dared to - 


apes of my to confeſs a, criminal correſpondence 


confront bim with her; and he was. immediately ewe! : 


bp * if he would Coufels wo "= 5 


ein — SI + ed * * 
* _—_— 1195 at th m__ fx volume, 3 ? Burnt vol. I. p. 20. 


a thats; in Ss bn uid” be believed eee 


* Tux queen.and — 1 * 
| 5 * imputed to them i is unknown: The chief evi- 


| heart; and had ſaid to cach of them. apart, that ſhe loved 
bim Petter than any perſon whatſoever: Which was to . 


: the. ſtatute of the zßth of this reign; in which it was 0 
. declared criminal * any ſlander upon the are] 
queen Bus 


| peers of England as a ſufficient reaſon. for ſactificing an 


| innocent queen to 
un naffiſted by counſel, ſhe defended herſelf with preſence. 


- nouncing her entirely innocent. Judgment, however, 


Kocheford; and her. verdict contained, that the oulde. | 


* 


F 3 1 


2 : But, for his 1 he could accuſe her of no- 12536 'Y 
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h * Bil js 0 pens 
of the duke of Suffolk, 3 : 
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dence, it is ſaid, amounted to no more than that Roche | 

ford had been ſeen to lean on her bed before ſome com- OS 5 
pany... Part of the charge againſt her was, that ſhe ha! 1 
affirmed to her minions, that the king never had her LY 


the under of the iſſue begot between the king and her... By 
his ſtrained interpretation, her guilt was brought under 


n, or their i ch palpable abſurdities were, 85 ; J 
at that time, admitted; and they were regarded by — | + 


the cruelty, of their tyrant... Though 


mind 3 and the ſpectators could not forbear . 


was given by the court, both againſt the queen and lord. 


burned. or beheaded at the King's pleaſure. When 
us. dreagful ſentence. Was pronounced, ſhe was not ter- 
rified, 7 lifting, up her hands to heayen, ie, . 
e 4 + 9G; Creator thou who art the way, ther 
| Auch, and the Life, thou menen that I have not 
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P I aaron. then A none 


and now, ſince he could raiſe her no 
| he ann # faint” inc heaven. 
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newed the leute 4 . and 1 re- en A F. 
comm. nded her daughter to his care. Before the lj - 
tenant of the Tower, and all. who approached her, Mi 1536. 
made the like declarations; and continued. to behave her- „ 
ſelf with her uſual ſerenity; and even with chearfulneſs. 
The executioner, { the ſaid to the lieutenant, « is, 1 7 
* 6 ear, very erz and my neck is very lender: „„ +” a 
Upon which ſhe graſped it in her band, and ſmiled. : | 
When brought, however, to the ſcaffold; ſhe ſoftened her igth Mr. 

tone a little with regard to her proteſtations of i innocence, 

She probably reflected, that the obſtinacy of queen Cathe- 

fine," and her oppoſition to the ing's will, had much 

alienated him from the lady Mary: Her « own maternal 

concern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt 
moments qwer that indignation, which the unjuſt ſen- 1 
tende, by which: ſhe” ſuffered, naturally excited in hen. 

She ſaid, that ſhe was come to die, as ſhe was ſentenced, 1 
by the law: She would accuſe nomie, nor wt any thing "NY 
be the ground upon which ſhe was judged. She prayed 5 
f hcartily for the king; called him a molt merciful and 
| gentle prince; and acknowledged, that he had * 

been to her a good and gracious ſovereign; and if any GE 

one ſhould think proper to canvaſs her cauſe, ſne 8 1 
Him to judge the beſt 9. She was beheaded: by the exe- . Ed „„ 
 eutioner of Calais, who was ſent for as more expert e 
than any in England. Her body was negligently „ 

into a common cheſt of elm- tree, made to hold arrows; ; e 
and was buried in the Tower. N 255 . 
"HE innocence of this unfortunate” queen cannot rea- | 
ſonably be called in queſtion. Henry himſelf, in the 
violence of his rage, knew not whom to accuſe as her 
lover; and though he imputed guilt to her brother, and : 
four perſons” more, he was able to bring proof HOUR «Ae Kg 

none of * The whole tenour of wy conduẽt 1 | 1 
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EMAP. bids us to aſcribe to her nnn fk. 
CARY is implied in the king's accuſation : Had ſhe been ſo 
2 loſt to all / prudence and ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe muſt have 
eee xpoſed herſelf to detection, and afforded her enemies 
ſome evidence againſt her. But the xing made the moſt 
effectual apology for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the 
very day after her exectition v. His impatience to gra- 
_ tify this new paſſion cauſed him to forget all regard to 
decency; and his cruel heart was not ſoftened a moment 
by the bloody cataſtrophe; of a perſon, who has 8 1 1 5 
been the object of his moſt tender affeQions.. [4 fs 
Tux lady Mary thought the geath of her te p-mothe 
a proper opportunity for reconciling. herſelf to the PE 
who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had been offended 
with her, on agcount of the part which ſhe had taken in 
her mother's quarrel.” Her advances were not at firſt re- 
celycd; and Henry exacted ſrom her ſome further proofs 
of ſubmiſſion and obedience : He required this young 
pry princeſs, then about twenty years of age, to awe. beg _ 7 
bs theological tenets z to acknowledge his ſupremacy; + 

rendunce the pope; and to own her mother — to 
de unlawful and inceſtuous. Theſe points were of hard | 
| digeſtion. with the princeſs ; ; but after ſome delays, and 
even refuſals, ſhe was at laſt prevailed on to write 3 
to her father 2, containing her aſſent to the articles re- 

F quired « of her: Truph! which ſhe was received into fayour. 
But notwithſtanding 1 the return of the king's affection to 
the iſſue of his firſt marriage, he diveſted not himſelf of 
Eindneſs towards the lady Elizabeth; and the new queen, 
who was bleſt with a fingular ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
| diſcovered ſtrong, proofs of attachment towards her. 
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8th 8 Tut trial and conviction of queen Anne, and the ſub⸗ 


A parlia- 


DD i quent events, made it ee for the king to ſummon 
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a new. parliament ;\ and he here, in his ſpeech, made ae g, r. 


merit to his people, that, notwithſt 
tunes attending his two former marriagesy he had been 1336. 
induced, for their good, to venture on à third. The 
ſpeaker received this profeſſion with ſuitable gratitude; 
and he took thence occaſion to praiſe the king for his 
wonderful gifts of grace and nature: He compared him, 
for juſtice and prudence, to Solomon; for ſtrengtk and 
fortitude to Sampſon; and for beau ys nd comelineſs to 
Abſalom. The king very humbly replied, by the mouth 
of his chancellor, that he diſavowed theſe praiſes ; ſince, 

if he were really poſleſſed of ſuch endowments, they were 
the gift of Almighty God only. Henry found that the + 
_ parliament was no leſs ſubmiſkve in deeds than complaiſant 

in their expreſſions, and that they would go the ſame - 
lengths as the former in gratifying even his moſt lawleſs | 
paſſions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn was ratified; 
that queen, and all her accomplices, were attainted; the 
iffue of both his former marriagi were declared illegiti- 
mate, and it was even made treaſon to aſſert the legiti- 
macy of either of them ; to throw any ſlander: upon che 
preſent king, que en, or their iſſue, was ſubjected to he 


ſame penalty; the crown was ſettled on the king's iſſue Ke 2 gl. A. 
A. 0h Wo Beat 


by ** Seymour, or any ſubſequent wife; and in caſe ©, Pts 
he ſhould die without children, he was impowendd, by 
his will or letters patent, to diſpoſe of the crown: An' a; 
enormous authority ”, eſpecially when entruſted to a 


5 prince ſo iolent and capricious in his humour. Who⸗ IAA 
Lf .. 33. 


ever, being required, refuſed to anſwer upon oath to any 
article of this act of ſettlement, was declared to be guilty . Als 
of treaſon ; and by this clauſe a ſpecies of political in- 3 
quiſition was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, as was as the 


r The king i is thought to hive had a deſign of leaving the era in cals 
| of the failare of his lawfol male iſſue, to his favourite fon, the duke of 
Richmond. But the death of that promiſing nobleman, which happened 


Joon 5 e aten all projets in bis favour. Heyiinz p. 6. ; 
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0 py [3 accuſations of treaſon udp” to an unreaſonable * 
dee. The king was alſo empowered to confer on any 
= one, by his will or letters patent, any caſtles, honours, 
| liberties, or franchiſes; words which might have been 
extended to the diſmembering of the kingdom, by the 
erection of principalities and independant juriſdictions. 
WO. was alſo, by another act, made treaſon; to marry, 
wichsut the king's conſent, any princeſs related in the 
Wo degree to the” crown. This act was occaſioned by 
the diſcovery of a deſign, formed by Thomas Howard, 
brother of the duke of Norfolk, to eſpouſe the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, niece to the king, by his ſiſter the queen 
of Scots and the earl of Angus. Howard, as well as the 
young lady, was committed to the Tower. She reco- 
vered her liberty ſoon after; but he died in Cos 
An act of: attainder aſſed again bin _—_ ſeſſion of * 
H * Away e was likewiſe f to . ae 
of the crown: The ki or any of his ſucceſſors was em- 
powered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, whatever 
acc of parliament had been paſſed before he was four and 
1 twenty years of age. Whoever maintained the authority | 
of the biſhop of Rome, by word or writ, 'or endeavoured 
in any manner to reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to 


the penalty of a premunire; that is, his goods were for- 


feited, and he was put out of the protection of law. And 

na atiy perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccleſiaſtical or civil, 

or received any grant or charter from the crown and yet 

.. _- refuſed to renounce the pope by oath, was declared to be 
auilty of treaſon. The renunciation preſcribed runs in 


ES b the ſtyle of So bel me God, all ſaints, and the holy evange- 


| Las. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and 
death, had hoped that the door was opened to a reconci- 
"Ws 4 and had been making; ſome adyances. to r 


fees . 28 Hen, VIII. ©, 10. Ih e 


*. the e he 1 nn e P. 
become indifferent with regard to papal cenſures; and 
finding a great encreaſe of authority, as well as of reve- r 
nue, to accrue from his quarrel with Rome, he was de-. 
termined to perſevere in his preſent meaſures. This 
parliament alſo, even more than any foregoing, convinced 
him how much he commanded the reſpect of his ſubjects, 
and what confidence he might repoſe in them. - Though 

the elections had been made on a ſudden, without any 
preparation or. intrigue, the members diſcovered an un- 
limited attachment to his perſon and government . 
Tux extreme complaiſance of the convocation, -which 4 convoea- 
| fat at. the ſame time with the parliament, encouraged him 2 5 
in his reſolution of breaking entirely with the court of 
Rome. There was ſecretly a great diviſion of ſentiments 
in the minds of this aflembly ; and as the zeal of the re- 

4% formers had been augmented by ſome late ſucceſſes, the 
| reſentment of the catholics was no leſs excited: by their 

fears and loſſes : But the authority of the king kept every 
one ſubmiſſive and filent ; and the new- aſſumed preroga- 
tive, the ſupremacy, with whoſe limits no one was fully 

5 acquainted, reſtrained even the moſt furious movements 
of theological rancour. Cromwel preſided as wenge; 
neral; and though the catholic party expected, that, on 

| the fall of queen Anne, his authority would receive a 

8 great ſhock, they were Jurprized to find him fill main- 
tain equal credit as before, Wich the vicar-general con- 
curred Cranmer the primate, Latimer biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, Shaxton of Saliſbury, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Fox 
of Hereford, Barlow of St. David's. The oppoſite fac- 
tion was headed by Lee archbiſhop of York, Stokeſley 
biſhop of London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner f 
Wincheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherbone of Chicheſ- 
tg Nix of e and Fa of Carline. Tbe former 
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5 1636. taining the ancient "theological tenets, were more con- 

| formable to his ſpeculative principles: And both of them 
had alternately the advantage of gaining on his humour, 
Bu on phone, ee e pere of * 
motives. 

Puk hol in aber was averſe to the re; 4 
Fu the lower houſe of convocation framed a liſt of 7 ; 
nions, in the whole n. which they ec 
erroneous, and which was a collection of principles, ſome 
held * the ancient Lollards, others by the modern pro- 

eſtants, or Goſpellers, as they were ſometimes called. 
Fheſe opinions they ſent to the upper houſe to be cenſur- 
| ed; but in the preamble of their repreſentation, they 
eee the ſervile ſpirit, by which they were governed. | 
| They ſaid, © that they intended not to do or ſpeak any 
„ thing which might be unpleaſant to the king, whom 
they acknowledge their ſupreme head, and whoſe com- 
<« mands they were reſolved to obey ; renouneing the 
pope's uſurped authority, with all his laws and inven- 
tions, now extinguiſhed and aboliſhed ; and addicting : 
<< themſelves to Almighty God and his laws, and unto 
« the king and the laws made within this kingdom *. 9. 

Tux convocation came at laſt, after ſome debate, to 
decide articles of faith; and their tenets were of as motley 
a kind as the aſſembly itſelf, or rather as the king's ſyl- © 3 
tem of theology, by which they were reſolved entirely to 
ſquare their principles. They determined the ſtandard of 
faith to conſiſt in the Scriptures and the three creeds, the 
Apoſtolic, Nicene, and Athanaſian; and this article was 
z ſignal victory to the reformers : Auricular confeſſion 
and penance were admitted, a doctrine agreeable to the 
_ Catholics: : No mention was made of. 8 extreme 
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25 in his omiſſion the influence of the proteſtants ap- 


onf mation, or holy orders, as facraments ; © 3 80 
WA 


A p. 
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peared: The real preſence was aſſerted, conformably to 1326. 


the ancient doctrine: The terms of acceptance were eſta- 

bliſhed to be the merits of Chriſt, and the mercy and 

= pleaſure of God, ſuitably to the new principles, 
80 far the two ſects ſeem to have made a fair partition, 


1 articles, each of them ſeems to have thrown 
in their ingredient. The catholics prevailed in aſſerting, 


chat the uſe of images was warranted by Scripture; the 


proteſtants, in warning the people againſt idolatry, and 


the abuſe of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. © The ancient 


faith was adopted in maintaining the expediency of pray- 


i ing to ſaints; the late innovations in rejecting the pecu- 
liar patronage of ſaints to any trade, profeſſion, or courſe 
of action. The former rites of worſhip, the uſe of holy 

water, and the ceremonies practiſed on Aſh-wedneſday, 

Palm- ſunday, Good-friday, and other feſtivals were ſtill + 

maintained; but the new refinements, which made light | 

of theſe inſtitutions, were alſo adopted, by the convoca- 
tion's denying that they had any immediate power of re- 
mitting ſin, and by its aſſerting that their ſole merit con- 
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£23 growl ths: article, with whe to p h 
the moſt curious jargon, ambiguity; and heſitation, ari- 
ſing from the mixture of oppoſite tenets. © Tt was to this 
purpoſe: < Since according to due order of charity, and 
the book of Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it 
is a very good and charitable deed to pray for ſouls de- 
* parted; and fince ſuch a practice has been maintained 
| 1 in the church from tlie beginning; all biſhops and 
e teachers ſhould inftruct the people not to be grieved 


15 for the continuance of the ſame. But fince the place 
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y ſharing the ſeveral clauſes; In framing the 
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. js Paradiſe, as well as. the nature of their ney is left 


« uncertain by Scripture; 5 all ſuch. queſtions $ ' are; to be 


1 * ſubmitted, to God, to s mercy it is meet and con- 
e venient to, commend the deceaſed, truſting ales ac 
. © cepteth our prayers. for them v. ee en 


5 Tauren articles, when framed . convoration, und 
corrected by. the king, were ſubſcribed, by every member 
of that aſſembly; While, perhaps, neither there nor 
throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be found, 
except the king himſelf, who had adopted preciſely theſe 
very doctrines and opinions. For though there be not 

Any. contradiction, in the tenets here advanced, it had 
8 in England, as in all countries where faQious 
diviſions have place; a certain creed was embraced by 
each party; few neuters were to be found; and theſe 
conſiſted only of ſpeculative or Whimſical peaple, of 


| whom two pefſons could ſcarcely be brought to an agree - 


ment in the ſame dogmas. The proteſtants, all of them, 
carried their oppoſition to Rome farther than thoſe arti- 
cles; None of the catholies went ſo far: And the n 
by being able to retain: the nation in ſuch a delicate me- 


dium, diſplayed the utmoſt power of an imperious deſpo- 


tiſm, of which any hiſtory furniſhes an example. | To 


| change the religion of a coufitry, even when ſeconded by. 
a party, is one of the moſt. perilous enterprizes, which 
any ſoyereign can attempt, and often proyes the moſt de- 


ſtructive to royal authority. But Henry was able to ſet 
the political machine in that furious movement, and yet 


regulate and even ſtop its career: He could ſay to it, thus 
far ſhalt thou go and no farther : And he made every vote 


of his parliament and convocation ſubſeryient, not only 
to his intereſts and e but even * His, WET 
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. Samenmence 50 these two. Ones aſſemblies . 


3 no doubt, to encreaſe the king's power over the 
people, and raiſed him to an authority more! abſolute, 
than any prince, in a ſimple monarchy, even by means 
of military force, is ever able to attain. But there are 
certain bounds, beyond which the moſt ſlaviſſi ſubmiſſion 


cannot be extended. All the late innovations, particu- 


larly the diſſolution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the 
imminent danger, to which all the reſt were expoſed , 
had bred diſcontent among the people, and had diſpoſed 
them to a revolt. The expelled monks, wandering about 


the country, excited both the piety and compaſſion of : 
men; and as the ancient religion took hold of the popu- 


lace by powerful motives, ſuited to vulgar capacity, it 
Was able,. now that it was brought. into-appatent hazard, 


| to excitè the ſtrongeſt zeal in its favour 7. Diſcontents Diſcontents 755 


had even reached ſome of the nobility and gentry, whoſe people. 


anceſtors had founded the monaſteries, and who placed a 
vanity in thoſe inſtitutions, as well as reaped ſome benefit 


from them, by the proviſions, which they afforded them 


for their younger children. T he more ſuperſtitious were 


intereſted for the ſouls. of their forefathers, which, they 
believed, muſt now lie, during many ages, in the tor- 


ments of purgatory, for want of maſſes to relieve them. 


It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inſtitutions for the faults, 

real. or pretended, of individuals. Even the moſt mode- 
rate and reaſonable deemed it ſomewhat iniquitous, that 
men, who had been invited into a courſe of liſe by all the 


| laws, human and divine, which prevailed in their coun- 
try, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and ſo little 
care be taken of their future ſubſiſtence. And when it 
was obſerved, that the rapacity wy. TER: of the . 
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the complaints of the ſecular clergy concurred! with thoſe 


of the regular. As Cromwel's perſon was little accept- 


able to the eccleſiaftics ; the authority, which he exer- 


on boſoms. 
Ix firſt riſing w: was in Lincolnſhire; Ky was Vdc 
by Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was diſguiſed 
like a mean mechanic, and who bore the name of captain 
Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted; to above 
_ 20,000 men a; but notwithſtanding their number, they 
ſhowed little diſpoſition of proceeding to extremities: 
againſt the king, and ſeemed ſtill overawed by his autho— 
_ rity.” They acknowledged him to be ſupreme head of the 


ciſed, being ſo new, ſo abſolute, ſo unlimited, inſpired 
them with diſguſt and terror. He publiſhed, in the king's 
name, without the conſent either of parliament or con- 
vocation, an ordonance, by which he retrenched many of 
the ancient holydays; prohibited ſeyeral ſuperſtitions, 
gainful to the clergy, ſuch as pilgrimages, images, re- 
liques; and even ordered the incumbents in the pariſhes 
to ſet apart a conſiderable portion of their revenue for re- 
pairs, and for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of 
their pariſh. The ſecular prieſts, finding themſelves thus 
. reduced to a grievous ſervitude, inſtilled into the people 
» which Sit had long W in . . 


church of England; but they complained of ſuppreſſing 


the monaſteries,” of evil Counif{lars}"of perſons meanly 

| born raiſed to dignity, of the danger to which the jewels | 

and plate of their parochial churches were expoſed: And 
| uy: any the Ty to 8 87 nes TORY of the teal f 
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concerning | 


ol in vifiting the monaſte- 
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concert ing rely 'of theſe W 5, Henry was 0 
little diſpoſed to entertain apprehenſi ons of danger, efpe- G- 


n 4A * | 


cĩally from a low multitude, whom he deſpiſed. He ſent 
forces againſt the rebels under the command of the duke 


| of Suffolk ; and he returned them a very. ſharp anſwer to 
_ their petition, There were ſome gentry, whom the po- 
pulace had conſtra ned to take part with them, and who 


kept a ſecret correſpondence with Suffolk. They in- 


formed him, that reſentment againſt the king's reply was 


the chief cauſe, which retained the malcontents in arms, 
and that a milder anſwer would probably ſuppreſs the re- 


bellion. Henry had levied a great force at Landon, with 
| which he was preparing to march againſt the rebels; and | 


| being ſo well ſupported by power, he thought, that, 


without lofing his dignity, he might now ſhow them 


- ſome greater condeſcenſion. He ſent a new proclamation, 
requiring them to return to their obedience, with ſecret 
_ aſſurances of pardon. This expedient had its effect: 

The populace was diſperſed : Mackrel-and ſome; of their 
leaders fell into the king's hands, and were executed: 


The greater part of the multitude retired peaceably to their 
uſual occupations :,. A few of the more obſtinate fled to. . 
the north, where they joined the * that Was 0 


raiſed i in thoſe parts. Ew | 2 5 

Tur northern rebels, as . were more numerous, 
were alſo, on other accounts, more formidable than thoſe 
of Lincolnſhire; becauſe the people were there more ac- 
cuſtomed to arms, and becauſe of the vicinity to the 


Scots, who might make advantage of theſe diſorders. 


One Aſke, a gentleman, had taken the command of 
them, and he poſſeſſed the art of governing the populace. 
Their enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace: 

Some prieſts marched: before in, the, habits of their order, 
| carrying crolles in their hands : : In their banners was 
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oven a crucifix, with the repreſentation. of chalice 
and of. the five wounds of Chriſt e; "Then wore on thei 


2 . leeve an emblem of the five wounds, with the name of | 


Jeſus wrought i in the middle: They all took an oath, that 
they had entered into the pilgrimage of grace from no 
other motive, than their love to God, their care of the 
Eing's perſon and iſſue, their deſire. of purifying the no- 
bility, of driving baſe- born perſons from about the king, 
of reſtoring the church, and of ſuppreſſing hereſy. Al- 
tured by theſe fair pretences, about 30, ooo men from the 
counties of Vork, Durham, Lancaſter, and. thoſe nor- 
thern provinces, flocked to their ſtandard; and, their 

zeal, no leſs than their numbers, inſpired the court 0 * 


. e 5 — 


"Tax earl of e ee 2 8 his es for the 
king s ſervice, raiſed forces, though at firſt without any 


commiſſion, in order to oppoſe the rebels. The earl of | 
Cumberland repulſed them from his caſtle of Skipton : 
Sir Ralph Evers defended Scarborow-caſtle againſt them 4 : | 
Courtney, marquis of Exeter, the king's couſin-y " 
obeyed orders from court, and levied troops. The caſts | 
of Huntingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his ex- 


. ample. The rebels, however, prevailed in. taking both 


Hull and Vork: They had laid ſiege to Pomfret caſtle, 
into which the archbiſhop of Vork and lord Darcy bad 
thrown themſelves. It was ſoon ſurrendered to them; 
and the prelate and nobleman, who ſecretly wiſhed ſuc- 
ceſs to the inſurrection, ſeemed to yield to the AION im- 
poſed on them, and joined the rebels. 

Tux duke of Norfolk was appointed general of as 
Ling s forces againſt the northern rebels; and as he headed 
tte party at court, which ſupported the ancient religion, 
he was alſo ſuſpected of bearing ſome favour to the cauſe, 
nen be was ent to oppoſe” ZN n conduct, 
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Pr near Doncaſter, together with the earl * 
Shrewſbury ; and as his army was ſmall, ſcarcely exceed- 
ing five thouſand men, he made choice of a poſt, where 


is to acquit him of this imputation. Hee 1 HAP. 


2 15 


he had a river in front, the ford of which he propoſed to 


defend againſt the rebels. They had intended to attack 


him in the morning; but during the night, there fell : 


ſuch violent rains as rendered the river utterly unpaſſable; 3 
and Norfolk wiſely laid hold of the opportunity to enter 
into treaty with them. In order to open the door for ne- 


gociation, be ſent them a herald; whom Afke, their 


leader, received with great ceremony; z he himſelf fitting | 


In a chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of York on one 
hand, and lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed, that 


two gentlemen ſhould be diſpatched to the king with pro- 


poſals from the rebels; and Henry purpoſely delayed giving 


an anſwer, and allured them with hopes of entire ſatisfac- 


tion, in expectation that neceſſity would ſoon oblige 
them to diſperſe themſelves. Being informed, that his 


artifice had, in a great meaſure, ſucceeded, he required 
them inſtantly to lay down their arms and ſubmit to 
_ mercy ; promiſing a pardon to all except fix whom he 
named, and four whom he reſerved to himſelf the power 
of naming. But though the greateſt part of the rebels 


had gone home for want of ſubſiſtence, they had entered 
into the moſt ſolemn engagements to return to their 


ſtandards, in caſe the king's anſwer ſhould not prove ſa- 


tisfactory. Norfolk, therefore, ſoon found himſelf in 


the fame difficulty as before; and he opened again a ne- 


gociation with the leaders of the multitude. He engaged 


them to ſend three hundred perſons to Doncaſter, with 
propoſals for an accommodation; and he hoped, by in- 


trigue and ſeparate. intereſts, to throw diſſention among 
ſo great a number. Aſke himſelf had propoſed to be one 


of Es deputies, and he N a hoſtage for his ſecurity - 
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ſecond time in ſuch abundance, as made it ingpracti 
fo them to execute their deſign; and the pop 
partly reduced to neceſſity by want of praviſions,! partly 
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But the king, hen conſulted, replied, that de wig 
entleman or other, whom he eſteemed ſo little as to put 
him in pledge for ſuch a villain. The demands of the 
rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk rejected them; 


and they prepared again to decide the conteſt by force of 


. They were as formidable as ever both by their 
e and ſpirit; and notwithſtanding the ſmall river, 
which lay between them and the royal army, Norfolk 
had great reaſon to dread the effects of their fury. But 
while they were preparing to paſs the ford, rain "fell a 


ſtruck with ſuperſtition at being thus again diſappointed 


pr the ſame accident, ſuddenly diſperſed themſelves, The 


| forwarded the diſperſion, by the promiſe of a general am- 
neſty; and the king ratified: this act of clemency. He | 
_ publiſhed, however, a manifeſts againſt the rebels, and an 


duke of Norfolk, who had received powers for that end, 


anſwer to theig nplaints; in which he employed a very 
lofty ſtyle, ſufted to ſo haughty a monarch, He told 
them, that 2 ought no more to pretend giving a judg- 
ment with regard to government, than a blind man with 


regard to colours: And we, he added, with our 


and to march into the northern parts, in order 
general ſubmiſſion. Lord Darcy, as well as Aſke, was 
ſent for to court; and the former, upon his refuſal or 


As 


„ whole council, think it right ſtrange, that ye, who 


« be but tes and inexpert folk, do take upon you. to 
< appoint us, who be, meet or not for our council. ? 
As this pacification 1 was not likely to be of long conti-' 
nuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army, together, 
exact a a 


delay to appear, was | thrown into priſon. Every place 


was full of jealouſy and complaints. A new inſurrection 


broke out, headed by Muſgrave and Tilby; and the re- 
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bes beſieged Carliſle with 8000. men. 3 3 bye me 1 


folk, _ put them to flight; and having made priſoners 
of all their, officers, except Muſgrave, who eſcaped, he 
inſtantly put them to death by martial law, to the number 


of ſeventy. perſons. An attempt, made by Sir Francis. 
Bigot apd Halam to ſurprize Hull, met with no better 
ſucceſs ; and ſeveral” other riſings were ſuppreſſed by the 

nce of Norfolk. The king, enraged by theſe mul- 


tiplied. revoles, was determined nt 10 adhere.to the ge- 


2 neral pardon, which he had granted and from a moye- 
>, he made the innocent ſuffer. - 
for the guilty. Norfolk, by command from his maſter, 


ment of his uſual violen 


ey were encountered i in their retreat by Nor- 


05 


ſpread the royal banner, and, wherever he thought pro- | | 


per, executed martial law in the puniſhment of offenders. 
Belides Aſke, leader of the firſt inſurrection, Sir Robert 
Conſtable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas Piercy,” Sir 


Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, William Lumley, 


and madly others, were thrown into priſon; and moſt of 
them were condemned and executed. Lord Huſſey was 
found guilty as an accomplice in the inſurrection of Lin- 


olnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln. Lord Darcy, 
though he pleaded compulſion, and appealed, for his juſ- 
_ tification, to a long life, ſpent in the ſervice of the wn 5 


was beheaded on Tower-hill. Before his execution, he 


accuſed Norfolk of having ſeeretly encouraged the bez : 
but Henry, either ſenſible of that nobleman's eren ſer- 
= aun and convinced of his ne or afraid Wm offe 


8 d one 


e | Bang a ee wk CEE the re- 
bels, be publiſhed anew a general pardon, t6 which he 
faithfully adhered :; and he erected by patent a court of 


Juſtice at York, * deciding. law-ſuits in the northern 


| e : A Neqand on had been made 07 the rebels. | ö 
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oF toi nike ths inks: of Edward. Vet was not this 

e 5 happineſs without allay: The queen died two days after *. #2 

| ward, and But a ſon had ſo long been ardentyy wiſhed for byHenry, 
D and was now become ſo ne order 


diſputes with regard to the ſucceſſion, after thegds 42 
Klaring the two princeſſes illegitimite, that the king's 
affliction was drowned in his joy, and he expreſſed great 
atisfaction on the occaſion. The prince, not fix days 


| old, was created prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and 


earl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Seymour, the queen's bro-' 
ther, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, was. raiſed to the 
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20 they confirmed Henry's. authority at home, .encreaſed-- 

s. conſideration. among foreign princes, and made his 
Alliance be courted. by all parties. He qqaintained, ho- 
ever, a neutrality in the wars, which were carried on, 
with various ſucceſs, ang without any deciſive event, be- 
tween Charles and Francis; and though inclined more to 
1 latter, he determined not to incur, without 
neceſſity, either hazard or expence on his account. A 
truce, concluded about this time between theſe potentates, 
and afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him from 
all anxiety on account of his ally, and re-cliablithed-4 the. 
.wanquillity'of Europe. 4 erg 

-Henzv continued deſirous of e a union * N 
the German proteſtants; and for that purpoſe, he ſent. 
| Chrltopher Moune to a congreſs which OT held at Brunf- 
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| 8 Abende to him, who had erde bon 
goeiate and to diſpute. They endeavoured to: en hk 
vines the king, that he was guilty of a miſtake, "ina = Y 8 
filtering the euchariſt in one” kind only, in all if 
| private. tnſſes,” and in requiring the Celibac ler- 
* "Henry would by no means acknowledge ary error” 
im theſe particulars; and was diſpleaſed that they ſhould 
| _— to preſcribe rules to ſo great a monarch and thebꝰ 
logian. He found arguments and ſyllogiſms enow to de 
fend his cauſe ; and He diſmiſſed the ambaſſador without 
coming to Sy concluſion. | Jealous alſo leſt his own ſubz. 
jects ſheuld become fuch theologians "as to queſtion; his 
tenets, he uſed ore t precaution in publiſhing that tranſ- 
lation of the ſeripture which was finiſhed this * 5 
would only allow a copy of it to be depoſited in fon 
pariſh churches, "where it was fixed by a chain: And . | 
took care to inform the people by proclamation, $©: That" . 
<« this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, but of 
ind his liberality to them; who therefore 
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<< his goodneſs ; 
< ſhould uſe it moderately, for the encrefe of virtue, not 
of ſtrife : And he ordered that no man ſhould read the 
_ << Bible aloud, fo as to diſturb the prieſt, "while he fung 


_ «© maſs," nor preſume to expound doubtful places, Wien- 

cut advice from the learned.” - In his meaſurs, 6 

in the rel, he full oe on way between the atholics - 8 
Tas 5 was pro one bene FO * ee, 

quitedecifive; becauſe he was there impelled by his avarice, 

or more properly ſpeaking, his rapacity, the ene e 

of his profuſion : This meaſure was the entire deſtruction go: 

of the monaſteries. | The preſent opportuni 4 ſeemed fu- = 
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„ | Ta ofa great part of the nation, to. find or feign 
wegs he abbots and monks knew the danger, to N 
5 1 were expoſed ; 35 and having learned, by the example 
1 t the leſſer monaſteries, that nothing could withſtand the + 
ts BR" kings will, they wore moſt of them induced, in expecta- 
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| of Lancaſter, an infallible cure for the bead. ach; par” 
| of St. Thomas of Canterbury's thitt, much reverenced: by 


Women; ſome reliques, an excellent Prevens” 
5 tire againſt main; others, a remedy to weeds i in corn. But 
ſueh fooleries, as they are to be found in all ages and na- 
tions, and even took place during the moſt refined . pe- 
riods of antiquity, form no particular or N reproach 
ta the catholje religion. 
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mortal fin, even. when' ſet before. him; and till he had 
works ſufficient for his abſolution, it 
to diſcover itſelf. to him. An he Ale" 
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has hed the blood of a duck, which they renewell 


were ſure to ſhow him the dark fide of the phial, till maſſes | 


and offeringi had expiated his offences ; and then findiog. - 
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 Eonyent for a debt of forty pounds ; but 3 the king's ws 


' commiſſioners refuſed to pay the debt, people made them- 7 
"ſelves va 40 te with The, pe 


one Was ſo e 


This ſaint owed his canonization to the zealous d 


which he had made for clerical privileges; and on thatac-. - 


count alſo, the monks had extremely encouraged the 


| 3 | votion of as ard? wy nd ps one tomb, and _— 5 


Ty body once a year; 2 the day, on 5 1 cere- 
mony was performed, which was called the day of his 


| tranſlation, was a general holiday : Every fiftieth year 


there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which laſted 
fifteen days : Plenary indulgences were them granted to 
all that viſited his tomb; and a hundred thouſand pil- 3 
* have been r at a time in Canterbury, 7 The i 
devotion towards him had quite effaced in that piace the 


adoration of the Deity ; nay, even ihat of the Virgin, 


At God's altar, for inſtance, there were offered in one 
| year three pounds two ſhillings and fix pence; ut Lad 


Virgins, ſixty-three pounds five ſhillings and fix p 


at St. Thomas's, eight hundred. and thirty-two Ard | 


twelve ſhillings and three pence. But next year, the dif- 


proportion was ſtill greater: There was not a penny of-+ 


fered at God's altar; the Virgin” s gained only four pounds 


one ſhilling and eight pence; but St. Thomas had got 

for his ſhare nine hundred and fifty- four pounds fix ſhil- 
lings and three pence . Lewis VII. of France had made 
# pigrimage to this miraculous tomb, and had beſtowed .. 
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or Ts on Focount of his 


el yed as the ſhrine AS. | 
| Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 1 


n the a jewel, eſteemed che richeſt in Chrifi 
t is s evident, how obnoxious, do Hetty a. faint of this 
ater muſt appear, and how contrary wall bis ; pro» 
Jess for ading the a uthority.of the court of Rome. 
. . not only pillaged dhe rich ſhrirte,” dedicated. to St . 
WEE: Thomas; He made the faint himſelf 
| -- | court, and be tried and condei 
3 1 38 OV X ; dered his name to be truck%ut, of. the calendar ; the 


8 ber for his feſtival to be expunged from all bjeviaries;” | 


15 ee fi relled 
. 45 hundred and forty- ers: Of which twenty- 
LR. had. abbots, that enjoyed a” ſeat in _ parliament. 
3 Ninety colleges were demoliſhed i in ſeveral counties z two 
DD thouſand chree hundred and ſeventy- four chantries and 
555 | chapels: A hundred. and ten hoſpitals, The whole 
of ; revenue of theſe eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred 
13 fixty-one. thouſand one hundred pounds”, It is 
5 worthy. of obſeryation, that all the lands and poſſeſſions 
=  _and-revenue of England bad, a little before this period, 
been rated at four millions a year; ſo that the revenues 
| of the monks, : even comprehending the leſſer monaſteries, 
1 did not exceed th tentieth part of the national income: 
5 J A ſum vallly.inferior to what is commonly. apprehended: 
1 Ahe lands, belonging td the convents, were uſually let at 
ver low rent; ; Auch the farmers, who regarded themſelves 
"I 2 ſpecies of” proptietors, took 7 ays. e 2:1 ne 
Pen leaſes before they expired u. „ P56 4 $7 I 
| GRA murmurs were every whom . on account 7 
of theſe vialences; and men much queſtioned, whether 
priors and monks, Who were only truſtees or tenants for 
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al, that the king would never theneeforth haſte beta 
he to levy taxes, Hut would be able, from the abbe ey land: 


of g 


ent © White ſuch topics wier e. 
populace, the ling took an effsckut 


2 bett of his meaſures v: He either made 4 gift of the F re 


venues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or fold | 


| them at t Jow prices, Og. tem: for other Tands | 
br theſe Uberalicies, that be a lid to "OP given A . 
the whole revenue of a gs whe 2 reward d for Lev. a 
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; 60 che Wr revenues or to their merĩts 2 21 
monk a yearly penſion of eight matks: "He erected fix 
new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter,” Oxfor d. Peterborow, Bri E. 
tol, Cheſter, and Glouceſters.of: 1 chich five ſubſiſt at this 
day: And by all theſe means: of cexpeſice. and difipation, 
the profit, Which' the king reapelt*by the ſeizure of church 
lands, fell much ſhort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of 
convents had been foreſeen ſome ears ere; it happened, 
de monks had taken care to ſectete befofehand moſt of 
their ſtock, furniture, and plate 37 ſoſthat the 
great monaſteries bore not, intheſe reſpedts,. ang propor- 
= to thoſe of the leſſer. 
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Bxsipr the lands, poſſeltah by the monaſteries, Hs re- 
"hy clergy enjoyed a conſiderahle part of the 'benefices 
of England, and of the tythes, annexed to them; and 
these were alſo at this time transferred to the crown, ar 
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ode Pr An 2 mo contained but 
In 2 order to diflipate their. 


"their lives, in travelling; from” convent to, convent, and 
entirely ſubſiſted at the tables af ch 

| | hoſpitality, as much. as by their own. ina 
. + cqpvents prove nurſeries of idleneſs; ot to 
nde by too ſudden an ingovation,. bound the neu 
proprietors, of. abbey lands, to ſupport t the ancient hoſpi- 
'rality. . x. bis. rogament was fulfilled in very few 
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imagine che 8 which the. 

7 intelligence of 4 Le s of violence u | 

Rome; and how wie che eccleſiaſtics of that court, who. 
had lo long kept ih er a in ſubjeQtion by high ſounding | 
epithets, and 1 Yoly Execrations, would now vent their 


rhetoric Aga cher haradter and conduct of Henry. The 


* 


pope was at laſt incited to. publiſh | the bull, which bad 
been paſſed Aainft that; monarch; and i in a public man- 


5 ner he delivered Ver Is foul to the devil, and his domij- 


Nions to the firſt invader. : Libels were diſperſed, in 
which he Was anew. compared to the moſt furious perle- 
cutors in antiquity; ; and the preference was now given 
to their fide: He had declared war with the dead, Whom 
the ue "therhſelyes x re reſpefted; was "i at ks hoſtility 
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| +reproached with his reſemblance to the emperor Ca 


Julian, hom, it was ſaid, he imitated” in his 125 5 | 
| and Jearning, though he fall ſhort of ben in "morals, 4 
> 5 25 35 4 
Rramary bn WY ES PR Reginald e W 1 
from the royal family, being fourth ſon of the 1 
unteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of th duke of Clarence. 6 5 | T9 1 
whole life, de was 5 much diſtinguiſhed ; "and Mary, e 
having conceived great Aae e . him, lee 4-nagh to Fey 
. raiſe him to the higheſt ſti „ 
pledge of future favours, he a 00 on him the e 8 
of Exeter * 8 the petter to e him i in his education. > We 5 Fee 
Pole was carrying on his ſtudies In Paris, at the „„ 
when the king ſolieited the ſuffrages of that univerſity i in 8 
favour of his divorce; but thought applied to by « the "ap e 
liſh agent, be declined taking any part in n that 8 51 
Henry bore this neglect with more temper than was nat. 
ral to him; and he appeared unwilling, on that S [= OR 
. to. renounce all friendſhip with a perſon, whoſe Ai 
and talents, he hoped, would prove uſeful, as well 2s Lon : 
ornamental, to his court and Kingdom. He allowed bim 7 
ſtill to poſſeſs his deanry, and gave him permiflion to fi- . 
niſh his ſtudies at Padua: He even paid him ſome court, 3 
in order to bring him into his meaſures; and wrote to 3 
him, while-in that uniyerſity, deſiring him to give his a 43 
opinion freely, with regard to the late meaſures taken i 8 
| England, for aboliſhing the BO: e Pole had 
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1 Seating in wes own nn He was created à cardi- 
RS "Beds "ot thou gh he took not NEE oiders than thoſe of 
1 about the-year 
$ . 5 e . WI t. was © ſenſible. that Pole's chief intention 
a chiſing that employment, was to foment che mutinous | 
Aaiſpoſition of the Engliſh catholics; and he therefore re- 
= We. monſtrated in ſo vigorous a manner with the queen -of 
Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed . 
OLE Os the legate, without allowing him to exerciſe his functions. 
Top > . YE be enmity, which he bore to Pole, was now as open, > 
Wn font, 3 . 
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* C 1 --rending afunder thoſe bands, by which ben 
3 1533. ie en had faſtened itſelf 


. deres monaſteries moſt of the political ends of a 
en a TM that he wool: ſtop at thaſe innovations. The ſpirit of 
| oppoſition, it was thought, would carry him to the ut-, 
"I, the church of Rome; and lead him 
to declare war againſt the whole doctrine and worſhip, 
zs well as diſcipline, of that mighty hierarchy. He had 
formerly appealed from the pope to a general council ; 
but now, when a. general council was ſummoned to 
meet at Mantua, he previouſly renounced all ſubmiſſion 
to it, as ſummoned by the pope, and lying entirely 
| under ſubjection to that ſpigitual uſurper. He eng: | 
bis clergy to make a declaration to the like purpoſe; and | 
he had preſeribed to them many other deviations from = 
apient tenets and practices. Cranmer took * 


: while queen Jane; lived, * e . 
means of her inſinuation and addreſs, been ſuer .. 
-Gful in his endeavours. After. ber death, Gardiner, a 
P was s returned rom his embally. to France, kept..the ĩð 
king more in ſuſpence; and by feigning an nalimited X 5 . 
ſubs iffion to us, . al. frequently. able to guide 3 
him vv poſes: Box,” biſhop. of Hereford, had VN; -rs 
a ſupported ts in, 55 ſchemes for a more thorough | I Ser oY 
| reformation but his death had made way for the promo-.. Ave; 
tion of, Bonner, Who, though he had hitherto ſeemed 2. 
furious e enemy > the court of Ame, was determined to 3 5 
ſacrifice very thing. to preſent intereſt, and had joined e 
fed racy. of Gardiner and the partizans offithe . e 
old religion. Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, Had 8 | "i 
ſecretly entered into meaſures with the pope, and even. „ 
with the "Emperor 3 "and in concert with theſe powers,. EET 
he endeavouted to preſerve, as 3 as p. | * FRY 
cient” faith and worthip. prog Be. 
Th vas i much 1 governed by ai We, 
ang could have retarded his animoſity and oats W 
os Rome; but forte other paſſion, w hich ſtopped his 9 1 NT 


, and Lic Aft new objects of a1 animolity. Though, * 


„ fince he came to years of. 5 . 5 a 
een e 80 tenets of chat theolo gical” tyſtem, in „ 
which he had been educated, he was Ho Wh politive bad 5 4 EO 
dogmatical in the few articles which” remained to 9 1 
| than if the whole fabric had continued enti re. ae. ox 
Haken: And though e ſtood alone in his opinion, the . 1 
flattery of courtiers” had fo enflainle” his tyrahnical Wes 
rogance, "that he thought himſelf N to regulate, . EN 
by his own particular ſtandard, the religious faith, of the” ä 
whole nation. The point, on which he chiefly refted* © ; 
his orthodoxy, happened to be the Teal"preſence ; chat | 
very doctrine, in which, 'among the nurhberleſs yidtories * 
of * ogg aych common 9 7 * Soap; 18 the. ; 
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: ba ald i once Ster his ſupremacy, — d. 
: learning, necepted the appeal; and was determined to 
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ä expected more favour from this application, 227 Be 4 
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5  facrament. of the A and ow Diahibire pr his. | 

18 Ws HP reply with ſome compliment to his majeſty, he rejected | 
dte praiſe with diſdain and indignation. |, He afterwards. 4 5 
1 ig 46 r Lambert with bcc ay draws, from wes. --—oi6 4 

1 of his reaſoning, « per? the extent of tie den: Clad. 


sap the argument after ee -Stokeflef brought freſh 
at Tokiſtal; Six biſhops more appeared ſucceſſively. in 
. mm field after Stokeſley, And che diſputation, if it * Y 
3s 715 Go 8 the name, was prolonged for five hours; till Ham- 
—__ bert, fatigued, confounded, brow-beaten, and abaſhed,,,; 
=. - 1 was gt laſt reduced to ſilence. The king, then . e 
doe dae, aſked him whether be were convinced? 
1 5 and he propoſed as a concluding argument, this intereſt- 
= _ ing queſtion, Whether he. were reſolved to live or to die? "4 , 
3 Lambert, who poſſeſſed that d Which conſiſts in 
obſtinacy, replied, That he caſt himſelf wholly on hut 3 
_— ' majeſty's c 0 : The king told him, That he would | 
dei protector of. kioretics ; ; and therefore, if 
3 | his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be ;cammith 
| flames. 'Cromwel, as ee pronounced i 3 ; 5 2 
tegce- againſt him. 855 55 
Ti Lana, whats: "OR * 3 3 
the more to perſevere on account of the greatneſs of this 
public appearance, was not daunted by the terrors of: 
. that puniſhment, to which he was condemned. His ex- 
cutic took N to make the ſufferings of A a man 1 
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olds neo beg ts, and threw him into 
where he was conſumed... While: they were 


w his friendly office, he cried:aloud- ſeveral 


in n his mouth when he 


1 Chrif, . and theſe worde 


3 — f „/ - © 
| Som, few days before . executi ion, 8 Dutch ana- f 
men. and 4 woman, bad Esse dd e 
Paul's Creſs 3 and were burned in hate 
. 20 > hs of ch fan an 
hneld + 1 I 
8 . N r e ood, er 


b of ine Englih, during 
that ans, that, when they laboured under any grievance, 


L e ſatisfaction of expecting redreſs from 


On the contrary, they had reaſon to dread 
JJ) A wh ala aa: 


having - nz converted into law, and aggravated, 


- which the arbitrary 


Nes his miniſten had ee devil eee 


Th is abje&tſervility never appeared more conſpicyouſlythan A paitias 
in a new parliament, which the king now aſſembied and 


which, if he had been ſo pleaſed, might have been the laſt: 


chat ever ſat in England. 


inſtruments of dominion, ever to entertain 19 


ment. 


22th . 


But he found them too uſeſul 


giving them'a total excluſion; _ 
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ESO ie? by infocining- . 
the houſe of lords, that it was his majeſty's earneſt de- 


ſire to extirpate from his kingdom all diverſity of opinion 
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4 pet +: ths dende be Stnetbiry | 
e here Dit V Curlifte, Woerter, 
— 5 ind Wells, Bangor, Aid 150. Tue ki might”. 
ve Per Gbit Baer ht + had” nalen: 
oe ſmall committee itſelf Wäs agitated with Tuch diver- 
ty ef Gpihicn, that it "colt come te n Ee 
5 E 'of Norfe * then” moved in the Houſes: wat, \ 
REST... therb" ere © ne hopes of having 4 report 
_ by: ſhould. dende Be; nah" new cômmitte 
appointed to draw an act with regard to 8 we this 
peer was uſiderſivod'ts; ſpeak: the ſenſe of the king, His 
=. Si | motion was immediately complied! with; and after. * 
mort pœrogatien, the bill of the articles or che bloody. 
_ 5 Mie Bethe broteſtats juſtly; termed it was introduced, Mx 
Aud haliag paſſed the . : 
4 5 x | » alents. +. TE VVT Ft „ 5 
| 2 5 of the ann law, the do | he teal ede was eſt. 
A — n os obaftity-the-militof ante abi: 
dane celibacy of the clergy, and the neceſlity: dffauticulis' 
4 Mp eee \Fhe:denial. ef the firſt article, with regarck 
ng the real preſence, ſubjecded the perſon to tedth. by: fire, 
Pe and to dhe fare forfeiture as in caſts of treaon; and 
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=_ 5 erity, and unknown to the inquiſition itſelf. | . 
5 _ , denial, of any of the other five artieles, even though re- 
1 ante, Was puniſhable by the forfeiture: of gosds and: 
9 0 Ghattels, and impriſonment during the king's: pleaſure : 
. 115 | tinate adherence to error, or 4: relapiſe,: was ad- 
s 5 Wn to be felony,. and eee with, death. The: 
| | "© * prieſts Was ä che a = puniſh 
RE q I 528 ment. | 
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. as in 0 
felony . Commiſſioners were to be appointed by the 
king, for enquiring into theſe hereſies and e 


1 and the criminals were to be tried by a ur 
Tur king, in framing this lw, laid his -oppreſſive 
1 both parties; and eben the catholies had reaſon 
to complain, chat the friars and nuns; though diſmiſfed 
their convent, ſhould be capriciouſly reſtrained to e 
practice of celibacy 4 : But as the proteſtants were chic 
expoſed to the ſeverity of rhe ftatirte, the miſery of 44. 
verſaries, according to the uſual maxims of party; was re- 
1 the adherents to the ancient religion, as their 
on proſperity and triumph. Cranmer hid the courage 
to oppoſe this bill in che Houſe; and though the king 
deſired him to abſent himſelf, he could not be . 
on ts give this proof of compliance 1 Was ac 
euſtomed to Craniner's freedom and ſinceritj 1 
convinced of the general rectitude of his intentiohs; gave 
| Him an unufual indulgence in that particular, and never 


allowed even a whiſper againft him. That prelate, how- | 


ever; was now obliged, in obedience to the ſtatute, to 
difhiſs his wife; the niece of Ofiander, a famous divitie 
of Nirembutg ; and Henry, ſatisfied with "this proof 
of ſubmiſſion, ſhowed him his former countenance and 
_ favour,” Latimer and Shaxton threw up 1 theit biſhoprics, . 
on 2 Ae inn erin and were : te 
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d diſobey the laws of Almighty; God, but alſo, to dis- 
2 -  - honour the king's maſt royal majeſty, who. may full ll, 
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8 4p ny ſubverſion of the Engliſh. — 


N . They gave to the king's proclamation. the ſame force as 
05 to a ſtatute enasted by parliament; and to.render he A 


5 matter 1 if poſſible, they 


ed, no . e what A king, 1 — his oath power may 
do that this licence might encourage offenders not only 


bear it 3 that ſudden er ies often. occur, which re- 


though the king was empowered, by his auth brity, de 
rived ſram God, 410 conſultythe public good on theſe oc- 


 eaſions, yet the oppoſition: of refractory. ſubjects _ . 
to extremity and violence: 2 For theſe reaſons, 


liament, that they might remove all accaſion of 


1 doubt, aſcertained by a ſtatute this prerogative of the 
+ crown, and enabled his majeſty, wich the adyice of his 
| council, to. ſet forth: proclamations, enjoining obedience . 
under whatever pains and penalties he ſhall think proper: 
And theſe e were RY da tas af d 


petual laws b. A | x "LN 4 477 7 77 „ * 
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War proves ether: G 1 or a a hes. blindachy _ Te 
ment is, that they pretended, even after this 
katute, to maintain ſome limitations in the government; 

1 and they enacted, that no proclamation een arne 5 
„ e e q 
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and were intended 5 eee 


 quire ſpeedy. remedies, and cannot. await the ſiow al: 
ſembling and, deliberations, of . parliament. ;/. and 8. 
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priv highs: bis el infringe" yon % 
mon law or laudable cuſtom 
| Jar; tar! ee Saf} Ye INN", oh . 
_ / wifobeying of proclamations, without invadigg ſome - bi. 
erty” or property of the ſubject; and that the power of 
enacting new laws, joined to the diſpenſing” power, then 
exerciſe by the crown, amdunted to a full Tegillative | 
authority. It is true, the kings of England had wn 
been accuſtomed , from their own authority, to iſſue pro- 
_ clamations, wt to exact obedience” to them; and this 
prerogative” was, no doubt, a ſtrong ſymptom of abſo- 
ute government: But til] there was a difference be- 
tween a power, which was exerciſed on a particular 
emergence, af which muſt be juſtified by the preſent 
ee ere e re ee 
poſitive ſtatute, which We: om of ome of cor age 
or limitation oY "6 
Coup any e re ral to the wirt 4 Wen 
than this law, it would haue been another of. the ame 
© parliament.” They paſſed an act of attainder, not only 
againſt” the marquis of Exeter, the lords Montacute, 
| arcy, Huſſey, and others, who had been legally tried 
and condemned; but alſo againſt ſome perſons, of the 
| higheſt *q ality, who" had never been accuſed, or exa- 
mined, or convicted. The violent hatred, which Henry 
bore to cardinal Pole, had extended itfelf to all his friends 
and relations; and his mother in parti cular, the cginteſs- 
of Saliſbury, had, on that account, become extremely 
obnoxious to him. She was alfo accuſed of having em- 
. ployed” her authority * with her" tenants; to. hinder them 
from reading the new tranſlation of the bible; of having - 
proctired bulls from Rome, which, it is ſaid; were found 
at Coudray, her country feat; and of having kept 4 
| correſpondence with her fon, the cardinal : But Henry 
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25 8 ta p 8 in a of ſum 
 tyrannical manner; nnd for that pur 


- wel, wha was but too obſequious to dig will, Ws alk 


the judges, whether the parliament coul attaint a per- 
- fon, whe was forth-comi 


F 


replica, that it was a dangerous 
high ea of parliament ought eo give the exa mp 
ferior courts, of proceeding accord 


thought chat the parliament never would. 


to give a more explicit anſwer, they rephed, 1 if \ 


| perſon were attainted in that mannf; the attainder could 
hever afterwards be brought in queſtian, b. t muſt remain 
good in law. Henry learned by this deciſion, that ſuch 
- @ method of prace 


the principles of equity, was yet practicable ; and thig 


| being al he was anxious ta know, he reſolved to employ » 


it againſt the oounteſs of Saliſbury, Cromwel ſhowed to 
the houſe of peers a banner, an which were embroider- 
ed the kve wounds of Chriſt, the ſymbol, choſen by the 
northern rebels; and this banner, he affirmed, was found 
in the cunts houſe !, No other pre 0 
been produced, in order to aſcertain her guilt: The 
| parliament, withgut farther enquiry, paſſed a bill of - 
attainder againſt her and they involved in the ſame bill, 


Without any better proof, zs fat as appears, Gertrude 


warchionefs of Exeter, Sit Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir 


ede Faure esch W in ef manner, and 3 they 


ing, though directly contrary to all 


# 


8 3 


eme 8 Theſe two gentlepen were Os 5 


| Fi iniquity, 4D 


© Arts of all kinds had been employed; every motive, 
that eguld work an the frailty of human nature, had 
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EL which the e ks, a ag the ſurrender of che 
ies; 3nd yet eyen this act contains much — . 


Muc tyranny, and were it not chat all priyate 
1 ſubwit to public intereſt, much | injuſtic 
ſcheme of engaging the abbots to. 
ſuxrender their monaſteries had been conducted, as may 

cally be imagined, with many invidious circumſtances : 


been ſet before them; and it was with great. difficulcy 


that theſe: dignified conventuals were brought to make 
4 , which moſt of them regarded as deſtructiye 


of their Inzergits, a8 well as ſacrilegious: and — 
itſelf. Three abhots had ſhown more conſtancy than 

the reſt theabbots of Colcheſter, Reading, and Glaſten- 
- bury 3 eee puniſh them Sage eee 
and make them an example to others, means had been 
found 26 convict chem of treaſon; they bad periſhed by 
dhe hands of abe r, -angl the revenue of the 


dgonvents bad been forfeited . Beſides, though none of 
theſe yiolences had taken place, the king knew, that a 


ſurrender made by men, who were only tenants for life, 


- would pot hear examination; and he was therefore re- 


| folved ie make all ſute by his uſusl expedient, an act of 
3 - parliament. - In the preamble to this . the kanisment 


bes 8 without \condrains, gf dein own. | accard, and 


* Collier, vol. 1 5 


en d the two hoy 
dn ſecure the property. of the abbey lands. to the king 
and his ſucceſſord for ever 2. It js remarkable, that 
e che mitte Ahbota, i a in de det of er 
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conkers, the »ſurcenders, . 


1 cb ſeſſion, Wenner ya P. 2 


, injures foe. 1 7 
Ix this ſeffion, the rank of Mi de ge offers of fe 
ONS. affigned him. above all of tint. It was thought 6 gu- 
lar, that a blackſmith's ſon, for he was no ther, Mould 

have place next the royal family; and that a man, 
- ſelled of no manner of litera dd be ft at d. 
: - 1 the church. e 70) HE F2 

eee e eee had paſſed, the 
| | catholics? were extremely vigilant in informing agairiſt 
5 4 rs;. and no leſs than five hundred perſons were in 
7 a little time dere . . 

e 1 —— e el by the 
duke of Suffolk, and #bancellor Audley, As well as as by 
„ Cranmer, he remonſtrated againſt the eruelty of puniſh- 
- . "ing ſo many delinquents; and he obtained permiſſion 
- "to. ſet them at liberty. The uncertainty of the kings 
hbhbumour gave each party/ an ppor ft 
in its turn. No ſooner had Henry paſſed this Jaw, 
- which, ſeemed to inflict fo deep a wound” on the refor- 


. mers, than he granted 2 
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*. 


D - one to have the hep tranſlation of tho bible in his fami- 


CET ng en important | 


* 1 . 327 4 


8 4 W gp ) white he retained his fondneſs" for them, the 
ENT final valid of either' 6 | | 
on the choice of the futore-quich, Immediately after 
"i death fe | 


: "He firſt 


r, "the molt beloved of alt his « 
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rice. hs dan bet the dutcheſs-dowager of Lon ES 
1 1 thuke of Gui,» pipe of the . 5 


Pe howerey, would | not take 4 refulats Tie bad 1. 


e eee eee eee 
which he had received, of the duteheſs's accompli 

1 eee him ang favour; a adhs 
— get heat — r cbadugt af acecunits, 


which that agent brought him, ſerved farther to inflame 


He learned, that ſhe was big made; and he 


ſee 4 , Ag an that account, the more proper match for 


him, who was now become ſome what corpulent. The 


pleaſure too of mortifying his nephew, whom. he Aid not . 


love, was a farther incitement to his proſecution of 
match; and he inſiſted, thes eee glow ies hs 
eee can, But Francis, though 


+ and ally; Rp 3 Kaen Farther: ſolicitations, he i imme- : 


diately ſent the princeſs to Scotland. Not to ſhock; how- 


ever, Henry's. humour, Francis made him an offer of 


Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vendome ; 


but as: the king was informed, that James had ne 7 
rejected this princeſs, he would not hear any farther of 


= 2 propoſal + Tb French monarch then offered him 
the choice of the two your 
Scots; e eee ee een 


den * even b eee a eg, The: ki 


, feaſible that the alliance of ens e of Teogh gone | 


ger ſiſters] of the queen of dC IT" 
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Po. poſed to Francis, cha they ſhawls _ a:confe 
n. Calais on pretence of buſinels;;: and that: this, monarch 
p 1g bring along with him the twq princeſle of Guiſe, 
© -cogether with the fingſt ladies of quality in France, chat 
dme might make a chose among them But, the gallante 
1 ſpirit: of Francis was ſhocked with the propdfal.; and he 
ws impreſſed with too much regard, he ſaid, for the fair 
, to-carry ladies of the firſt quality, like geldings, to 
A a ry ec 


| : > by br — 7 * hin AIR * . | 
© Re Tux king then, began to turn chis 3 N 
. Fa and as the princes of the Smalcaldic 
5 league were extremely diſguſted with the emperor on ac- 
˖ * | aunt off bis perſecuting their religion, he haped, by 
WE matching himſelf into one of their families, to renew a 
8 "connexion, Which he regarded as ſo advantageous to him. 
ne 88 intention; and propoſed * 
| | wes, whoſe father, the duke of that 
e ee Lucheran princes, 
b and whoſe ſilter, Sibylla, was married to the elector of 
„ the head of the proteſtant league. A flatteri 
. picture of the princeſs by Hans Holben determined Flenty 
1 wh d apply to her father z and aſter ſome 'negociation, the 
mamarriage, notwithſtanding the oppoſition ohe clector of 
1 | Hemardies Saxony, was at laſt concluded; and Anne was fent over 
dee t England. The king; impatient to be ſatisfied with 
degardi to the pexſon of hisbride; came privately.coRochef-, 
SR R of her. He found her big, indeed, 
IS and tall, as he could wiſh; but utterly devoid both of 
* eee, 
5 . | ET. A Li Gr a, "al. Bi. p. 638, oft HO RV; * | 
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— . Her any affection. The matter was woe, 


Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant; and that che 
charms of þer donverſution ware nor lte uo were 


wich very melancholyy and he much lamanted is har 

8 fate to 'Cromwel, as well as to Lord Ruſſel, Sir Anthos 

, | Brown, apd Sir daham Denoy. "Thi bs comrade 
AN git ts Wees l Mage ade 


like private perſons, chuſe for themſelves ; but muſt re- 


ceive their wives from the judgment and faney of others. 
I.,x was the ſübject of debate among the king“ 


alors, whether che marriage could not yet be Aiſfolved; 


and the princeſs be ſent back t her own country. "Hen- 


ket my een wt ae time OO Gerne * 5 8 1 


5 . ee eee Stink | 


marks of union appeared, as gave great jealouſy to che 
court of England, 8 r 8 


rous nature of Francis, 


which is rare, to that degree, e An 


.. 


mare; per 48 en 1 . — 


for the homelineſs:of her perſon; He returned bo Greeks Difikesber, 8 


inſurreRjon Had been raiſed in the Lom Countries by te 


inhabitants of Gbent, and ſeemed ts threaten the moſt 
dangerous copſequences, Charles, who reſided at that 
time in Spain, reſolyai. to go in perſon to Flanders; in 


order to appeaſe thoſe diſorders but he found great diff. 


; 8 his paſſing tbitber, The 
"2 Italy and Germany was tedious; The voyage 
| 0 the Channel dangerous, by reaſon of the Engliſh 
Lag power : He aſked rue permiſſion. tc 


| himſelf into: the hands 8 
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fel out of 
e 4 PEE . REY much as ſpeal? to him of 


. buſineſs during his abode. in France, leſt his duet | 


| ould: bear the air of violence upon his royal gueſt. "3 
| , who was informed of all theſe part | 

MF. | believed that an entire and cordial union had taken place 
Ne between theſe princes; and that their religious zeal might 
5 — — to: fall with combined arms ae 


* 8 of Cleves, as - 
be highly reſented by her friends and 
„e, family." He was therefore reſolved, notwithſtanding his 

to her, to con eee eee e 
chat, ſince nden had gone ſo fur, he muſt 


| | put his neck into che yoke, | - Cromwel, who knew how | 
much his own intereſts were conce in this affair 
. was very anxious to learn an wh king, OE, 


| _— «peel 1 7 
nene bey lurking in üs 
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2 But he had appointed, he ſaid, ſome biſhops and divines 


E ere now a wed a place in — 
| F eee "4 of the chancellor, complainec 
7 to the 1 n eee ae.” 5 

| 9 which aogks; the leſs th ene becauſe the 

Scriptures were now publiſhed in Engliſh, and — 

univerſally to be the ſtandard of belief to all mankind. 


to draw up a, liſt of tenets, to which his pate eee 
aſſent; and he was determined, that Chriſt, the doctrine 
of Chriſt, and the truth ſhould have the victory. The 
| king ſeems to haye expected more effect in aſcertaining 
mung from this new. book of his doctors, than had en- 
ſued from the publication of the Scriptures. Cromwel, 
Ee dee made alſa in the king's name a ſpeech 
ti the upper houſe; and the peers, in return, beſtowed. . 
great flattery on him, and in OY faid that he was 
worthy, by his-defert, to be vicar- g a 
That miniſter ſeemed to be no les in bis: mes b 
graces: He rexeived, ſoon after the ſitting of one; 
ment, Dee eee | 
of the garter. 


„ THERE remained 3 one „ in — ds 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, or the knights of 
Malta, as they are commonly called. This order, partly 


of the barbarilins. During the general ſuxtender of fl 


"wy Waal in ee err eee | 


_ Fx. 45k to Chriſtendom * e xetard- 5 
ed, at Jeruſalem, Rhodes, and Malta, abe rapid progreſs | 
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Wes: . 8 demand made upon the 
ae of one mhilling in che pound during two 


pen S ill were che publle anpectstions anfuered, thas „ 


CS — eee _— __ 0 from me , 


3 rupal-of tt een n it was not — 
3 0 fmall a grant could be obtained by this abſolute and 
1 | drewded whonarch. ; The convocation en king four! a 
5 5 | ret for theſe + the gra expener, which 
3 5 navy. a0 5 e e eee — 
3 C ů eee - 
© © domettic ſtrength, and was om that account's obliged. to be F 
7 more expenkive in his een igainſt the 
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Fer eee eee ee an 
Ecawvel. fall of Oromwel was haſtened by othes caufes, All he 
WF: lity hated a man, who; being lh nar henley 
_{ had * ae een by his Ration of vicar- 
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oy 225 chamberlain, and maſter of the W He 
ha alſo obtained the order of the garter; a dignſty Which 
00 d only on men of IIluftriöus fami- 
lies, "ani which ſeemed to be profaned by its being com- 

inicitedto fo meat Ane Mons © prople Roti arr 


— by the 1 The catholies rede him 
45 de Concealed enemy of their religion: be proteſt⸗ 

His exterior coneurrenee irh all the per- 
Senden exerciſed againſt them, were inclined to bear 


© kl as Retle Favour ; : and reprodthed him with Ss i- 


, ir nt werber, ef bis ebded, A the" 


: a a UWitithifiration; was not diſpleaſed tot 
ag fo " ffs baer de de 
— was" 206 her cut, Which: Fuddenty fr at. 
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1 cb cb 
a being beter mined to gratify mut ww" pan, 27 
could find no expedlent, but, by procuring a "divorce: 
from his preſent conſort, to raiſe Catherihe to his bed 
and throne! © The duke, wWue pad long been engaged 
im entity with Cromwel, made the fame u 
muations to rain this miniſter, that he had formerly done 


of Aue Boky: "Watky: Arid When an engines 
Were propa nimon from the King, 


to arreſt Oromwel at the Doubt on an accuſation 
1 „ and to commit him to the Tower. Im- 
_ mediately 
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wle und, that gear chimeurb hat on all hands wiſer 


the Toad of e hatred; bags he” _ 


teyglution in me miniſtry, | The king had fixed tis = 
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> clergy, and even over the tylty; be was 1540. 
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3 of Cromwel's letter ran in theſe 


: 4 ful priſoner, am ready to ſubmit to : 


16 


pleaſe God and your majeſty; and yer t 
44 incites me to call 1 eee for ere an 
of mine offences. Written at the Tower with 
ſt miſerable priſoner ee 25 'homas C1 ms 
And, a little below, © ee a 
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Would reſent on his "I, ce nia of oppoſition to CHAT A 8 
His ; wills and. that his, death. alone would not eerminate e, 
that monarch's Vengeance. . He Was a mak of prudence, 8 25 
induſtry, and ability; worthy of a better maſter and of, A 
| better fate. Though raiſed to the ſummit of power from He 
4 2 low origin, he betrayed no inſolenee or contempt . 
Wards his inferiors; and was careful- to remember all the | 
the obligations, which, during b his more humble forrune, 6 
E had owed. to any one. He had ſerved as A private 4 
ſentinel in the Italian wars; when he receiyed ſome good 
offices from a Lucqueke merchant, who had entirely 0 
forgot his perſon, as well as the ſervice, which be had _ 
rendered him. Crompwel, in bis grandeur, happened, BE 
London, to caſt his « eye on His benefactor, now reduced 
to poverty, by- misfortunes. . He immediately fent for Fa 
him, reminded him of their ancient friendſhip, and by 
his grateful afiftance, reinſtated bim in his former poo 
perity and opulence *. 7 5 
9 meaſures for Iii 9 9 9 Aae of King +43, 
E carried e on at the ſame time with the bill of "or Tree tg SF, 
attainder agaioft Cromwel. The houſe of peers, in cone Ce Ceres. 
juncdion with the commons, applied to the king by peti- 5 | 
on deſiring that he would allow his marriage to be ex- 
amined; and. orders were immediately given to lay che : 
|. matter. before the convocation. Anne had formerly. been 
. contraQted: by her father to the duke of Lotra ne; but . 7 
the, as well as the duke, were at that time under a e, | 
and the contract had been afterwards. annulled by conſent 1 2 
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f both parties. The king, However, pleaded.. this pre- I | ; a 5 


contract as a ground of divorce ; "and he added to 8 
- ons more, Which may | ſeem a late extraordinary; ; that, N 
When he eſpouſed Anne, he had not imordly giyen His 
_ ronfent, and that he had not thought” proper to Confüm. 
" nate the marriage. The einbee ate Was latlößeck win 55 
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b. Gele reaſons, ad Fa unnd! e 
the king and queen: The parliament be phe 
or clergy ; and chef ſentence was 3 er Hotifed 1 4 
"Aa was dick wich a bappy nſen temper, 
even in the points which the moſt nearly 2108 her We; 3 
and the king's averſion towards her, as well as his profe- 
cution of the divorce, had never given her the leaſt un- 
 eafineſs. She willingly hearkened to terms of actommoda- 
tion with him ; and when he offered to adopt her as his 
fiſter, to give her place next the queen. and his own 
daughter, and to make a ſettlement of three thouſan 
pounds a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the conditions, 
and gave her conſent to the divorce*. She even wrote 
to her brother, (for her father was now dead) that the 8 
been very well uſed in England, and defired him to live 
on good terms with the king. The only inſtance of 
pride which ſhe betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed to return 
to her own. country after the affront which the had x re- | 
cehed; and ſhe lived and died in „„ 
Norwirns rann Anhe's moderation, Wie" inci-. 
44555 produced a great coldneſs between the king and the 
2 # German princes ;.. but as the fituation of Europe was 
- now much altered, Henry was the more indifferent about 
| their reſentment... The-cloſe intimicy, which had taken 
place between Francis and Charles, had ſubſiſted during 
- very ſhort time: The diflimilariry of their characters 
"Joon renewed, with greater violence than ever, their for- 
mer jealouſy. and hatfed. While Charles remained. 1 | 
Paris, Francis had been imprudently engage „ by his open 
; temper, and by, that fatisfaction, Which! a noble mind na- 
. feels in performing generous actic ons, to make in 1 
Kenfidence ſome dangerous diſcoveries to that intereſted | 


1 : 


- Monarch ; and having now leſt all 3 of his rival, 


. 4 * F. 
"4g jt gon 0] ot the gut of tha plums. 5 Str, 
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6 | * the ſtate of his negociations Win 
ä Sultan Solyman and the Venetians : He alſo laid open the 


ſolicitations, which be had received. from the court of 


England, to enter into a confederacy againſt him . | 


Charles had no ſooner reached his on dominions, than 

| he ſhewed himſelf unworthy of the friendly reception 
Which he had met with. He abſolutely refuſed to fulfil his 
1 promiſe, and put the duke of Orleans it: poſſeſſion of the 
Milaneſe: He informed Solyman and the ſenate of Ve- 
nice of che treatment, which they had received from their 
ally: And he took care that Henry ſhould not be ig- 


L norant how readily Francis had abandoned his ancient 
, friend, to whom he owed ſuch important obligations, and 


nad 3 him to a new confederate: He even poi- 5 


| ſoned and miſrepreſented many things, which the unſuſ- 


: pecting heart of the French monarch had diſcloſed to him. 
Had Henry poſſeſſed true judgment and generdfity, this 


Ws — he, 8 each other, © H a r. 155 
alliance, He not only com- TI y — 


incident alone had been ſufficient to guide him in the 


choice of his ally. But his domineering pride carried him 


immediately to renounce the friendſhip of Francis, Who 
had fo unexpectedly given the preference to the emperor: 


And as Charles invited him to a renewal of ancient amity, 


he willingly accepted of the offer; and thinking himſelf 0 


ſecure in this alliance, he neglected the N both of 
F rance and of the German princes, 


Tur new turn, which Henry had taken with regard | 


| to foreign affairs, was extremely agreeable to his catholic 
fubjects; and as it had perhaps contributed, among other 


_ reaſons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain 
| "hopes of 2 final prevalencg over their antagoniſts. The gy aug,  - 


His mar- 


f marriage of the king with Catherine Howard, which fol- 
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8 . WTI 8 15 0 R * or EN 
# 8 f 3 H. 4105 regarded a as 2 favourable incident to cel arty; 

a. A... the ſubſequent eyents correſponded to their Scene. 7 
3 * The king's councils being now directed by Norfolk and 
= „ 1 Gardiner, a furious perſecution | commenced againſt the 
1 | Proteſtants; 5 and the law of the fix articles was executed 
gr with rigour, . Dre Barnes, who had been the cauſe. of 
* —_ Lambert 8 execution, felt, in bis turn, the ſeverity of the 
perſecuting ſpiritz/and, by a bill, Which paſſed, in par- 
On liament, he was, Without trial, condemned to the flames, 
A together with Jerome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed theo- 
3 logical queſtions even at the ſtake; and as the diſpute be- 


tween him and the ſheriff, turned upon the invocation of 
ſaints, he faid, that he doubted whether the ſaints could 
RT for us 4: but if they could, he hoped, i in half a an hour, 
do be praying for the ſheriff and all the ſpectators. - | He 

net entreated the ſheriff to carry to the king his dying 
| Fequeſt, which he ts: 50 imagined would have authority 


F purport of his quell was, * that Henry, beſides repreſling 
oo ſuperſtitious ceremonies, ſhould be extremely at in 
* 5 1 preventing fornication and common ſwwearing . 
VVV Henry was exerting this violence againſt . 
C proteſtants, he ſpared not the catholics who denied his 
ſupremacy; and a foreigner, at that time in England, had 
V reaſon to lay, that thoſe who were againſt the pope were 
©, -burned, 1 y thoſe who. were for him, were banged =, * 
ʒ:P « 7 king even diſplayed, in an oltentatious manner, this 
EG tyrannical, equity and impartiality, which, reduced both 
WT: parties to ſubjection, and infuſed ferror into every by aft. 
. Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome had been carried to the 
3 of execution on three hurdles; and along With them 
Kees i 15 there 1 Was placed on each hurdle a catholic, who was alſo | 
8/7 e Executed. for his religion. "Theſe catholics were Abel, 
1 x Fer terſtone, and Powel, who: * d, that the moſt 
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rievous 8 of their: r was the lies couple CHAP. 


1 ſuch heretical miſereants as ſuffered with them). 
Tnobon the ſpirit of the Engliſh ſeemed to be totally 7 
Halt under the deſpotic power of Henry, there appeared 
ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent: An inconſiderable re- 
4 bellion broke out in Yorkſhire, headed by Sir John Ne- 
vil; but it Was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and Nevil, with other 


and the king was inſtantly determined to make the eoun- 


eſs of Saliſbury; who already lay under ſentence of death, 


ſuffer for her ſon's offences. He ordered her to be 


_ ringle , was executed: The rebels were ſuppoſed to fb | 
have been inſtigated by the intrigues of cardinal Pole; 


XXXII. 


carried to execution z and this venerable matron main- 27th a” 


tained Rill; in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the ſpirit of. . Com 


that long race of monarchs, from whom ſhe was de- 4 


ſeended . Ihe refuſed to lay her head on the block, or | 


' ſubmit to a ſentence where ſhe had received no trial. She 


told the executioner, that, if he would have her head, he 


| maſt win it the beſt way he could: And thus, ſhaking 
ber venerable grey locks, the ran about the f 


bs ” 
+ 


e fatal ſtroke. Thus periſhed the laſt of che line 


of Plantagenet, which, with great glory, but ſtill greater 
crimes and misfortunes, had governed England for the | 


ok three hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a 


. 


ux inſortection in the North de Ess ry to 


affold ; and | 
the executioner followed her with his ax, aiming many 
fruitleſs blows at her neck, before he was able to give 


man who had formerly rendered ſervice to the crown, 0 
ade: for treaſon; foot after the counteſs: of 
” Saliduty. We know little concerning the "grounds un . 
5 his proſecution. 152, ee e eee 15 
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2 progreſs Wicher, in order to quiet the minds of his deen A 


5 to reconeile them to In re e 55 
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© "wy », - "ERS "he had Adee motive foe his j journey : 7 


| "rs He propoſed te have a conference at York with his ne- 


1541. phew the king of Scotland, and, if pollible, | to cement a 


4 ; i Y cloſe. and indiſſoluble union with that kingdom. Bt! 


3 Tut fame ſpirit of religious innovation, which. had 


| 3 e ſeived other parts of Europe, had made its way into Scot- 


land, and had begun, long before this period, to excite 
the ſame jealouſies, fears, and perſecutions. About the 
year 3527, Patric Hamilton a young man of a noble fa- 
1 having been created abbot of Ferne, was ſens abroad | 


5 A For; his education; but had fallen into company with 
ſiome reformers, and he returned into his own country 
Td "A Ret very ill diſpoſed towards that church, of which. his birth 

And his merit entitled him to attain the higheſt dignities. | 


"a>, ö . 4 . 
„E * 5 
8 71 6 


The feryour of youth and his zeal for novelty made it 5 


+* 


offible for him to conceal. his ſentiments; and Camp- 
hi prior of the Dominicans, who, under colour of friend- 
Sip, and a ſympathy in opinion, had infinuated bimſelf 
into his confidence, accuſed him before Beaton, arch- 
bichap of St. Andrews. . „Hamilton Was invited to * l 
Andreurs, in order to maintain, with ſome of r 
a diſpute concerning the controverted points; and after 
ch teaſoning with regard to juſtißcation, freewill, ori- | 
Sina fn, and other topics of that nature, the conference | 
ended with their ng Hamilton to de burnt for for 
Er The your 


7 mbi ic wy; leſs likely.to be ſhaken with 2 
- tho bn ef deatha. while be Propoſed. to himſelf, both the | 
1 2 ſtimor FL 7 


_ 4 with thels exents, or overcame "with © 


ſana png — ſeized caſually with. a diſtemper, 15 — 
r | 
eople e Fam 45 2 e 9 


he died; the 
well as a m 


eee diſciples e 5 Hamilton, was one . 


friar Forreſt, who became a zealous preacher; and who, . 
though he did not openly diſcover his ſentiments, was 
ſuſpected to lean towards the new opinions. His dioce- 
_ fan, the biſhop of Dunkel, enjoined him, when he met 
with a good epiſtle or good goſpel, which favoured the 
liberties of holy church, to preach on it, and let the reſt 
alone. | Forreſt replied, that he had read both Old and 

New Teſtament, and had not found an ill epiſtle, or ill 


goſpel in any part of them. The extreme attachment to 
the Scriptures was regarded i in thoſe days as a ſure cha- 


racteriſtic of hereſy; and Forreſt was ſoon after brought 
to trial, and condemned to the flames. While the 
prieſts were deliberating on the place of his execution, 
a byſtander adviſed them to burn him in ſome cellar: For 
chat the ſmoke' of Mr. Fatie Hamilton ee all 
| Oy hem it blew.*. 

| Tur elegy were at that time reduced. to great d- 
cul; not only in Scotland, but all over Europe. As 
the reformers aimed at 4 total ſubverſion of ancient eſta- 


| 'Vliſhments, which they repreſented as idolatrous, impicus, 


deteſtable; the prieſts, who found both their honcurs 
and properties at ſtake, thought that they had a right to 
"reſiſt; dy every-expedient, theſe eee w. ag _ 
that the ſame ſimple principles of equity, which juſt 


| for the hong gry, ap Ty heret 
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a man in killing a pyrate'or/a robber, would: debe them 


Ko 


„ be admitted in other” caſes; TO 
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thus carried by policy;' as well as/inelination, . to: 5 
the fires of perſecution, they found the-ſucceſs: of 


8 


: of the reformers,” inflamed by puniſhment, 


aſtic Zea 


dangers,” to which it Was expoſed, ſecretly ſpread. itſelf 


oe to 2 revolution in religion. e 
Bor the” moſt dangerous Api fob; the is in 


": hy" very precarious, - and obſerved, that the hut 5 


was apt to prove contagious on the compaſſionate minds | 
of the ſpectators. Te new doctrine, amidſt all the 


ed, if A eb ea en > * hath. | 


every where ; and the minds of men were: . Site 5 


| Scotland 1 JE the” 3 from. the FAST Ak of | 


— 


AY „„ é 4 by the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics. e 1 5 


1 18 5 Hh _ who was very poor, ' and was ſomewhat. inclined to 


"> country. Henry alſo never ceaſed exhorting his nephew 


| -t6 imitate his example; and. being moved both by the | 
ing proſelytes, and the proſpect of ſecurity, 
if Scotland ſhould embrade a cloſe union with him, he 

C ſolicited che king of Scots to meet OR; mine 1. in . 


ö 5 0 pride of ma 


1 1 „ e e een th-that. pplepoſe-; 1 15 n 


F The and the employed: every ED in $9 5 9 to 8 
2 the execution of it. They repreſented. the dan- | 


der of, innovation; the pernicious, conſequence of ag- 


3 - egrandizing: the.nohility, already too powerful; the hazard Fr 
Fr: | o the hands of the Engliſh, his 
. Enemies ; ; = EONS which muſt "enſue 

Kis lofing the ffi and ä fo- | 


io putting, himſelf. in 


1 | -nificence, particularly i in building, had been: ſwayed by 185 
4 uke motives; and began to threaten the clergy with the 
Tame fate thut had attendec chem in the neighhouring 


bent gratuit of 0 0 ee pounds: zo romiſed 
| Hs be: hand: 4 tot ire fy r him, the 
_ confiſcation of heretics, as the means of filling his exche-. | 
quer, and of adding 77 hundred thouſand pounds a year- BE 5 | 
to the cron revenues. The inſinuations of his new _ 
queen, to hom youth, beauty, and addreſs had given 
à powerful influence over him, ſeconded. all theſe reaſons: V7 
and James Wag at laſt engaged, firſt to delay his jour. 
ney, then to ſend excuſes to the king « of England, Wh 
Na had already 9. 4 jo Fork in order to be p fant at the. _. 
0 interyiewy 0 4. * | 
. Hae yexed with"the e 1 . . 
1 the affront, vowed. vengeance againſt” his nephew 
and he began, by permitting piracies at ſea, and incur- 
ſions at land, to put hig threats i in execution. But he 
received ſoon after, in his own. family, an affront to 
which he was much more ſenſible, and which touched 5 
him in a point where he always ſhewed an extreme deli- 
cacy. He had thought himſelf very happy in his new _ 
marriage: The agreeable perſon and diſpoſition of Cathe- . 
rine had entirely captiyated his affections; and he made 
Ind ſecret of his devoted attachment to ber. : He had 
_. -feven publicly, in his chapel, returned: ſolemn thank 
bheaven for the felicity which, the conjugal | 
| him; and he directed the biſhop of Li in to compoſe 
. form of 1 for that, e 7 But the, qe „ | 
r 5 IRE 
fl 2 NY lib, xiv. e 95 15 45 enten, 8 Ts. 
"i Henry bad how ſome books, richly « ornamented, to his nephew, Who, ns 


n 1 he aw by the titles, That they had a tendency to defend the e 
8 threw them into the Gre, in the Preſence of the perſon bo brought 5 


2 + 5 . them: Adding, It was ter he could ey, oy, than TT. 71 Jet 
8 R Refinald, "Vole, Ir 1. . 17 * 2 N » ; hs ng Te KA 
„ ” 


n 
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. A re — ve + diflolute life ns 
j 5 == and told him, that his ſiſter, formerly a ſervant in 
1 — . ne of: We old ducchels af Norfolk, anc: url 
6 had Shen hots to ions - 
bed; and ſhe had even taken little care to conceal her 
ame froru the other ſervants of the family. The 
primate, ſtruck with this intelligence, which it was 
| Tp : __ __ equally dangerous to conceal or to diſcover, communi- 
8 „WFE 
They agreed, that the matter ſhould by no means 

, 5 in ſilence; and the archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed 
E the moſt proper n to diſcloſe it to the king. Cran- 
meer, unwilling to {peak on ſo delicate a ſubject, wrote 
2 narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who 
was infinitely aſtoniſhed at the intelligence. 80 confi- 
ent was he of the fidelity of his conſort, that at firſt he 
Wl. gave no credit to the information; and, he ſaid to the 
_—_— privy-feal, 1 to um . e, high admiral, Sir Anthony 


Fd 


a forgery. Ovens: was now in a very perilous citua- - 
tion; and had not full proof been found, certain and 
5 inevitable deſtruction hung over him. The king's im- 
patience, however, and jealouſy, prompted him to ſearch 
the matter to the bottom: The privy-ſeal was ordered 
td examine Laſcblles, who perſiſted in the information 
be had given; and ſi appealed to his ſiſter's teſtimony. © 
TDuhat nobleman next made a journey under pretence of 
hunting, and went to Suſſex, where the woman at that 


18 time reſided : He found her both conſtant i an. her former _ a 
- intelligence, and particular as to the fass; and the 5 

| © Whole bore but too much the face of 6 Man- 7 

+ noc * * We arreſted at th | . jy 


. 
: * 4 25 * 


/ 25 entirely certain by their confeſſion 3 "re ai covered ex 4 
particulars, which redounded ſtill nord W eser. . 1 
Three maids of the family were admitted into her fe. — 
crets; and ſome of them had even paſt the night in bed 
with her and her lovers. All the exatninations were laid 
before the king, who was ſo deeply affected, chat he 
remained à long time ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into 
tears. He found to his ſurpriſe, that his great fill in dif- 
| ringuilhing a true maid, of which he boaſted in the caſe 
of Anne of Cleves. had failed him in that of his preſent 
conſort. The queen, being next queſtioned, denied her 
guilt; ; but when informed, that a full diſcovery. was 
made, ſhe confelled, that the had been criminal before 
her marriage ; and only. inſiſted, chat ſhe had never been 
: falſe to the king's bed. But as there was: evidence, that | 
one Colepepper had paſſed the night with her alone fine 
her marriage; and as it appeared, that ſhe had taken + ol 
| Derham, her old paramour, into her ſervice; ſhe ſeemed 
to deſerve little credit in this Meveration ; and the king, 
befides, was not of a humour to make 5 ne 
N HAS * of . 5 


# - 
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5 * found, Sa could 1 1 means, 5 154%, 
3 ully or expeditiouſly ſatiate his vengeance on all theſe 16th J. 
eriminals as by aſſembling a parliament, the uſual inſtru- 
ment of his tyranny. The two houſes, having received 
the queen's confeſſion, made an addreſs to the king. 
They entreated him not to be vexed with this untoward 
A ceident, to which all men were ſubject; but to con- 
| ſiderithe frailty of human nature, and the mutability of 
2 122 and from theſe views to derive a ſubject 
0 wn... dae ar r leave de bee bill of at 
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— * * 
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SY 


ä queen; but p 


TE 


his health, but 82 comin 


*fon to peak ill of the queen, as well as of the king, 
they « craved his Bk, 4 if any of them ſhould, on 
call We N py. of hat 


'the et MES to vote 2. bill of attainder for 
treaſon againſt the queen, and 'the,viſcounteſs of Roche- 
| ford, who had conducted her ſecret amours; and in this 
Ig Dill. Colepepper, and Derham, were alſo comprehended. 
At the ſame time they paſſed a bill of attainder for miſ- 
priſion of treaſon againſt the, old dutcheſs of N orfolk, 


Catherine's grandmother ; her uncle, lord William How- | 
5 ard, and his lady, together with. the counteſs of Bridge- 


water, and nine perſons more ;.. becauſe they knew the 

queen; $ vicious courſe of life before her marriage, and 

"had concealed. it. This was an effect of Henry 's uſual 

extravagance,” to expect; ha parents ſhould fo f 1 

8 "the ties of natural affectien, and the ſentiments df ame 

0 and decency, as to reveal to bim the molt ſecret diſorders 

of their family. He himſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible. 

__ of the cruelty of this proceeding : For he pardoned the 

447 2 duteheſs of Norfolk, and moſt of f the owhens, condemn * 
e eee of treaſon N e 


HS w EUER, to ſecure himſelf for — 15 * 
his ſucceſſors, from this fatal accident, - he engaged the 


patliament to paſs a lam, ſomewhat extraordinary. It was 


WAY It umiſf roms ptr ut for that par- 
| Ws 4 poſe, _ | And as there. was, a law in force,. making it trea- 


1 
| enacted, that. any one, who) knew, or vehemently. ſuf. 


pected any guilt in the queen, might, within weng 


8 days, diſcloſe it to the king or couneil, without incur- 


Ving the penalty of any former law, againſt, defaming 
| bibiting every one, at the ame 
SE dme, dem freling the aner N en 1 


* 


— — 


taking her Wel true maid, tie mould 2 of treaſon, cn 
in cafe ſhe did not previouſly | reveal her guilt to him. 
The people made merry with this ſingular clauſe, = 
and ſaid, that the king miiſt” henceforth look out for a 3 
widow ; for no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded s 
"incur the penalty of the ſtatute . After all theſe Jaws: 
were paſſed, the queen was — on Tower-hill, to- 
gether with lady Rocheford. They behaved in a makiner 
| ſuitable to their diſſdlute life; and as lady Rockeford was 
k&nown'to be the chief inſtrument in bringing Anne Bo- 
leyn to her end, ſhe died unpitied; and men were far- 
ther confirmed, by t the diſcovery of this woman's guilt, 
in the favourable ſenti As er they had pam; 
- of that unfortunate queen. 8 e 
Tux king made no en of any dub y e . 
| parliament ; but he found means of enriching his exche- 
quer from another quarter: He took farther ſteps towards 5 
the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpitals," and other ' founda- 
tions of that nature. The courtiers had been practiſing 
on the prefidents and governors, to make a ſurrender of - 
their revenues to the way I ; and they had been ſucceſsful | 
with eight of them. But there was an obſtacle to their 
farther progreſs: It had been provided, by che local ſta- r 
tutes of moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident, or any „ EY 4 
number of fellows, could conſent to ſuch a deed without "2 0 
the unanimous vote of all the fellows; and this vote was PS, 
not caſily obtained. All fuch tube wits anelte „ 
parliament; and the revenues of theſe houſes were now „ 
expoſed to the rapacity of the king and his favourites”, 
The church had been fo long their prey, that nobody 
was ſurpriſed at any new inroads made upon her. From 
| "the regular, Henry now proceeded to make devaſtations 85 
the ſecular Oy han: e from many of the 


1 ©: bone, 1 1 + 511. th.” See, note [XJ iheend ef the lee. 
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n. make a concern for their temporal intereſts go hand in 
hand with a jealouſy for orthodoxy; and both theſe paſ- 
n ignorant and ſuperſti- 
erde deu, d 1 
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3 3 His rapacity Was ee by 9 the 
_— church; his bigotry. and arrogance by perſecuting here 
5 ties. Though he engaged the parliament to mitigate the 
| wh — penalties of the fix articles, ſo far as fegar s the marriage of 
on prieſts, which was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of 
”  .,  _gvods, chattels, and lands during life ; he was till equally | 
dent on maintaining à rigid purity in ſpeculative princi- 
ples. He had appointed a commiſſion, confiſting of the | 
two. archbiſhops and ſeveral biſhops' of both ov | 
- + together with a conſiderable number of deko of d. 
13 nity;; and by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſuprer acy he had 
RR | given them in charge to chuſe a religion for his people. 
. Late, the commiſſiners had mode ariy projreſs-im this 
arduous undertaking, the parliament, in 1541, had paſſ- 
ed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets, which 
theſe divines ſhould thereafter eſtabliſh with thg king 
conſent: And they were not aſhamed of thus expreſsly . 
FFF ˙— Au andigien pon eat. jand | 
had no other rule, in ſpiritual as well as temporal 5 
cerns, than the arbitrary will of their maſter. | 8 | 
only one clauſe of the ſtatute, which may ſeem at firſt 
_Gght to favour ſomewhat of the {picit of liberty : It es 
enacted that the eccleſiaſtical eommiſſi ers ſhould eſta- 
bliſm nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of the 
1 2 in as * * was 0 . the 4 
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ds 1 1 By introd: cing a « con- A 
fuſton and contradiction into the laws, he became more 
maſter of every one 's life and property. And as che 1844. 
© ancient ane of the church ſtill gave him jea- 
louſy, he was well pleaſed, under cover of ſuch a clauſe, 
to introduce appeals from the ſpiritual to the civil courts. 
It was for a like reaſon, that he would never promulgate 
a body of canon law; and he encouraged the judges - 
| happy innovation ; tough a firſt — ee 


me which he believed inherent in him, employed his 
commiffioners to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets for the aſſent 
and belief of the nation. A ſmall volume was ſoon after 
publiſked, called, the Ti/titution of 'a Chriſtian Man, 
which was received by the convocation, and voted to be 
the ſtandard of orthodoxy. All che delicate points of 
| juſtification, Kith, free-will, good works, and -grace, 
are there defined, with a leahing 'towards the opinion of 
the reformers : The ſacraments, which a few years be- 
fore were only allowed to be three, were nom enereaſed 
tothe number of ſeven, conformably to the ſentiments of 
| thecatholics. The king's caprice is diſcernable through- 
out the whole ; and the book is in reality to be regarded : 
as his compoſition. | For Henry, while he made his opi- 
nion a rule for the nation, would tie his own hands by no 
canon or authority, not even by W n he binmſelf 
had formerly eſtabliſhed... 9 
Tux people had e n after't to he © ke 
inſtance of the king's inconſtaney. He was not long ſa- 
 tixhied with his Inſtitution. of a Chriſtian Man: He or- 
dered a new bags to "be N Wand, the Few : 
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| | convocation, he publiſhed, by — authority, 


| ho was Ps 6 to W che nation in the 0 nab 


WnrIX the king was ſpreading his own books, a 29 


: inſtead of employing Engliſh expreſſions pee Og 5 - : 


” 26% oh een, the 


that of the parli ament oxy. It 
AUiffers from the in bur he eme no e eh 
Fr been in the old ;- and 
he required the belief of the nation to veer about at his 
N In both. theſe compoſitions, be was particularly 
ulcate the doctrine of paſſtve obedience; and 


the people he ſeems to have been extremely petplexed, 2 
were alſo the clergy, what courſe to take with the Scr: p. 
tures. A review had been made by the ſynod of the ney / 
tranſlation of the Bible; and Gardiner had propoſed, that, 


-veral Latin words ſhould {till be preſerved; becauſe they 
Contained, as he pretended, ſuch. peculiar energy and ſig⸗ | 
_nificance,. that they had no correſpondent terms in the : 


, : vulgar tongue. Among theſe were eclefra, penitentid, 4 


ject gps cotaritus, 2 2 elementa, 6 . 
| „ hid uilitas, ſatisfac- 5 


But a as * 97 


was 3 calcylated I no other . than to retain 
dhe PEPE in their, ancient 1 e was 
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b chefitariSh, 3 a dread: TY the. 8 a, | 
Theſe perſons were allowed to read, ſo it be done quittly C—n” : 
and with good order... And the preamble, to the act ſets 1303. 
forth, that many ſeditious and ignorant perſons had | 
- abuſed. the liberty granted them for reading the Bible, 
. and that great diverſity of opinion, animoſities, tu- 
„ mules, and ſchiſms had been occaſioned by perverting 
the ſenſe of the Scriptures.” It ſeemed very difficult, 
to reconcile the king's model for neee with: the, 
permiſſion of free enquiry. | 4 i | 
Tux maſs book alſo paſſed * che king $ equi 
tion; and little alteration was as yet made in it: Some 
doubtful or fictitious ſaints only were truck out; and the. - 
name of the pope was erazed. This latter precaution 5 
was likewiſe uſed with regard to every new book that was, 3 
printed, or even old book that was ſold, The word, 
Pope, was carefully omitted or blotted out!; as if that 


precaution could aboliſh the term from the language, or 
as if ſuch a perſecution of it did not rather ITT . | 4 
more ſtrongly in the memory of the people. a Eo 
Tu king took care about this time to "levy ie — 
churches from another abuſt, which had creeped into x 


them. Plays, interludes, and farces were. there often 

ated in deriſion of the former ſuperſtitions; and the re- 

verence of the multitude for ancient principles and modes 
of worſhip was thereby gradually effaced . We do not. _ 
bear, that the catholics attempted to retaliate by employ- | | 

ing this powerful engine againſt their adverſaries, or en- — 

deavoured by like arts t expoſe that fanatical ſpirit, by '- oY 

which, it appears, the reformers were generally aftuated, + 

Perhaps the people were not diſpoſed to reliſh a jeſt on 
at that time, have much effect in England, where fo few perſons had learned | 

to read, There were but 500 copies printed of this firſt authorized edition of 


the Bible; a book of which there are now ſeveral millions of copies in be 2; 5 1 
1 „ hiſt ory, vol. m. p. 1 » Burnet, vol. j i, 1-319. | 
' * : \ 2 op : ö | 5 - : 
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ſpiritual abſtract worſhip of the br" Hive leſs wy 
1 to ridicule, which is commonly founded on ſenſible 1 re. 
pPfeeſentations. It was, therefore, a very agreeable con- 
j | ceffion, which the king made to the de pareys val 
1 ſuppreſs entirely theſe religious comedies, £ 
Tus Henry laboured inceſſantly, 67 arguthents, 
= cxeeds, and penal ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects to ar” 
Fame uniformity 4 in their religious ſentiments: But as he en- 
WE tered, himſelf, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, into all thoſe 
ſcholaſtic diſputes, he encouraged the people, by his ex- 
=, ample, to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of theology and 
„ it cas in vain afterwards to expect, however preſent fear 
© © might reſtrain their tongues or pens, that they would cor- 
wg = * dially agree in wy oe of W or bs 88 re on? to 
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War with ell Vi 22 at f• 1 Death | 
of James V. eng with Scarland Neu 
133 — with France A Partias 

ment —— Affairs of Scotland — 4 Parliament 
„ hates in France 4 Parliament - — 5 

Pease with France and Seotlaud—-—Perſecutions 2 
" ———=FExecution of the earl oy Surrey — Attainder 

. 4 "the duke of Norfolk——Death of the ling—— ' 4 
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JF ENR Y, being determined to himſelf oncHarP., 2 
the king of Scots for {lighting the advances, which , XXITH 
' het had made him, would gladly have obtained a ſupply 1542. 
from the parliament, to enable him to profecute that en- e. 4 WE 
terprize; but as he did not think it prudent to diſcover rg —— 
his intentions, that aſſembly, conformably to their frugal 2. 
maxims, would underftand no hints; and the king was 
diſappointed in his expectations. He continued, ho w-. 
ever, to make preparations for war; and as ſoon as he 
thought himſelf in a condition to invade Scotland, ge 
publiſhed a manifeſto, by which he endeavoured to juſtif _- 
his hoſtilities. He complained of James's breach of word, 


ground of the quarrel o: But in order to give a more ſpe- 
_ cjous calouring to ae he mentioned other in- 
| juries; namely, that his nephew had granted protection to 
ſome Engliſh rebels and fugitives, and had detained ſome 
* Which, Henry pn, belonged to n 


> n Buchanan, lib. 14. Dromond in James ue dfb. . | 


— 
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20 HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
5 er He even revived the A to the vaſſalage of Scot- 
NG had. and he ſummoned James to do homage to him as 
; 1548 his liege lord and ſuperior. He employed the duke of 
Norfolk, whom he called the ſcourge of the Scots, to 
command in the war; and though James ſent the biſhop 
of Aberdeen, and Sir James Learmont of Darſay; to ap- 
peaſe his uncle, he would hearken to no terms of accom- 
modation. While Norfolk was aſſembling his army at 
+ Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended by Sir Ralph 
© Badlesy Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, 
made an incurſion into Scotland, and advanced towards 
Jedburgh, with an intention of pillaging and deſtroying 
that town. The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, 
his brother, who had been ſo many years baniſhed their | 
country, and had ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, joined the 
Engliſh army in this incurſion ; and the forces, com- 
5 wianded by Bowes, exceeded four thouſand men. James 
had not been negligent in his preparations for defence, 
and had poſted a conſiderable body, under the command 
” of the earl of Huntley, for the protection of the borders. 
Lord Hume, at the head of his vaſſals, was haſtening to 
e join Huntley, when he met with the Engliſh army; and 
24th Aug, an action immediately enſued. During the engagement, 
| the forces under Huntley began to appear; and the Eng- 
li, afraid of being ſurrounded and overpowered, tock to 
light, and were purſued by the enemy. Evers, Latoun, 
1 and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, were taken pri- 
| ſonres. A few only of ſmall note fell in this ſkirmiſh o. 
Tux duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move 
from his camp at Neweaſtle ;' and being attended by the 
. earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Canes Surrey, Hert- 
ford, Rutland, with many others of the: nobility, he ad- 
vanced to the borders. His forces amounted to above 
| rwenty n men; and it —_— _ utmoſt efforts 
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5 of Scot and to reſiſt ſuch a foreidable armament... re 
had aſſembled his whole military force at Fala and Sau- : 
trey, and was ready to advance as ſoon as he ſhould be 
informed of Norfolk's invading his kingdom. The Eng- 
liſh paſſed the Tweed at Berwic, and marched along the 
banks of the river as far as Kelſo; but hearing that 
James had gathered together near thirty thouſand men, 
_ they repaſſed the river at that village, and retreated into 
their own country v. The king of Scots, inflamed with 
a deſire of military glory, and of revenge on his invaders, | 
gave the ſignal: for purſuing them, and carrying the war 
into England. He was ſurprized to find, that his nobi- . 
lity, who were in general diſaffected on account of the pe- 
ference, which he had given to the clergy, oppoſed this 
eelolurions. and refuſed to attend him in his prqjected en- 
terprize. Enraged at this mutiny, he reproached them 7 
with cowardice, and threatened vengeance; but ſtill re- | 
ſolved, with the forces which adhered to him, to make 
an impreſſion on the enemy's country. Ile ſent ten thou - 
ſand men to the weſtern borders, who entered England at 
Sol way frith; and he himſelf followed: them at a ſmall 
diſtance, ready to jain them upon occaſion. Diſguſted, 
however, at the refractory diſpoſition of his nobles, he 
ſent à meſſage to the army, depriving lord Mt” 
their general, of his commiſſion, and conferring the com- 
mand on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was 
his favourite. The army was extremely diſpleaſed with 
chis alteration, and was ready to diſband 3 when a ſmall + 
body of Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 300 men, under 
the command of Dacres and Muſgrave, A pafſic ſeized 
the Scots, who immediately took to flight, and were pur- 
ſued by the enemy Few were killed in this rout; for it 24tb'Nor, 
was no action; but a great many were taken priſonets, Solway. | 
and Re! of. _ principal. ahi Among . the, 8 
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Aab JF leming, Somerxille, Oben Grey, who were 
| 5. ſent to Lands, and given in _"— mata le- 
4 bs 8 * . - abt 425 e e 220 ee f 
| Tus king af Sets, RE: of this diſaſter was aſto- 
nmiſhed; and being naturally of a melancholic diſpoſi- 
tion, as well as endowed with a high ſpirit, enn 
3 Wo command of his temper on this difimal 0 n. Rage 
5 . ga againſt his nobility, who, he believed; had nies 
| him; ſhame for a defeat by ſuch unequal numbers; re 
8e for qþepalt, ſear of the future; all thoſe paſſions .o 
5 5 wg upon kits e's mn 805 of m—_ £6 fola- 
© pe was waſted by ſympathy with his eee l 
even his life began to be thought in danger. He had no 
_ iflue fiving; and hearing that his queen was ſafely deli- 
| ___  vered, he aſked whether ſhe had brought him a male or 
. female child? Being told, che latter; be turned himſelt 
/ An his bed: The crown came with a woman,” ſaid he, 
. $; and it will go with one: Many miſeries await this 
| poor kingdom: Henry will make it his own either by 
| 24th Dee. «+ force of arms or by marriage.” A fem days after, he 
ares the expired, i in the flower of his age; a prince of conſi erable 
virtues and talents; well fitted; by his vigilance and per- 
ſianal courage, for repreſſing thoſe diſorders, to which his 
* kingdom, during that age, was ſo much expbſed. He 
executed juſtice with impartiality and rigour; but as he 
fſupported the commonalty and the church againſt the ra- 
paine of che nobility, he eſcapeil not the hatred of that 
order. The proteſtants alſo, whom be oppoſed, have 
endeayoured to throw many ſtains on his memory; but * 
eh have, not. been able to fix any conſi krable eee 
UPC 3 W. e 
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Hana was no ſooner informed of his 3 1 of G AR Tal I 

| ch death of his nephew, than he projected, as James [514-6 5 | 

had foreſeen, th e ſcheme of uniting Scotland to his gun | Whos 1/4 | 

dominions, by 1 marrying his ſon, Edward, to the heireſs 1 
of that kingdom . He called together the Scottiſh no- 

bles, who were his priſoners ; and after reproaching them, | 
in ſevere terms, for their breach of treaty, as he pretend- 
ed, he began to ſoften his tone, and propoſed to them 


this expedient, by which, he hoped, thoſe diſorders, 0 „ 
prejudicial to both Nates, would for the future be pre-. 43 
vented. He offered to beſtow on them their liberty Withj- 9 9 Y 
out ranfom; and only required of them engagemnetits tio 


favour the marriage of the prince of Wales with their 
young miſtreſs.” They were eaſily prevailed on to e 
ttleir aſſent to a propoſal, which ſeemed fo natural, and 
0 advantageous to both kingdoms; and being ond deten 
to Newcaſtle, they delivered to the duke of Norfolk hof- 
tages for thelt return, in caſe the intended nuptials Wer, 
Hot Completed: And they tllence proceeded 207% - cotland, | „ 
where they found affairs in ſome confuſion. „ 
„Tus Pope, obſerving* his authority i in Scotland to » © 7 
in 1 danger” from. the ſpreading of the new opinions, had 
belt ſtowed on eaton, the rimate, the dignity, of cardinal, 
in order to confer n more Th 0, and authority upon him; 5 | 
and that prelate nad long been regarded as prime. miniſter. 
t& James, and a8 the head of that party, Which defended 1 
the ancient pivileges and property of the eccleſi alticy. 
Upon the death of his maſter, this man, "apprehtifive of 
the conſequences both to his party and to himſelf, endes 8 
voured to keep polleſfion of power 3 3 and for that purpoſe, e 
| I is "accuſed f executing * A deed, "which re jufred A high 
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( epree of temerity, He forged, it1s faid, a will Fig 


Ippointing Fünen and three cblemen f more, keene . „ 
5 * Pr Tp _ 
. | 8 : * | the 5 ; 
3 . - 


5 en aA 1 the bt a} the minority of che infant * nceſ 
1 OE At leaft, for hiſtorians are not well agreed in the circum- 
1343. ſtances of the fact, he had read to James a paper of that 
import, to which, that monarch, during the delirium 
which preceded his death, had given an imperfeR aſſent 
and approbation*. By virtue of this willy; Beaton, had 
on himſelf in pollzſion of the government; and having 
_ Joined his intereſts with thoſe of the queen-dowager, he 
obtained the conſent. of the conyention of ſtates, 2 
. excluded the pretenſions of the earl of Arran. „ 
1 Janes earl of Arran, of the name of 8 was 
3 next heir to the crown by his grandmother, daughter of 
= | * III.; and on that account ſeemed beſt entitled to 
3 poſſeſs that Righ office, into which the cardinal had in- 
. truded himſelf. The proſpect alſo of his ſucceſſion after 
a princeſs, who was in ſuch tender infancy, procured him 
may partizans; and though his character indicated little 
. ſpirit, achvity, or ambition a propenſity, which he had 
diſcovered for the new opinions, had attached to him all 
the zealous promoters of thoſe innovations. By means 
Hof theſe adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his own fami- 5 
A ly, he had been able to make oppoſition to the cardinab's | 
adminiſtration; and the ſuſpicion of Beaton's forgery, 
with the acceſſion of the noblemen, who had been pri- 
ſoners in England; affiſted too by ſome money, ſent 
from London, was able to turn the balance i in hjs favour. by 
The earl ef Angus and his brother, having taken the pre-. 
ſent opportunity of returning into their native country, 
i oppoſed the cardinal with all the credit of that ear 
OE and the, majority of the convention had now em- 
# __ _  -Braced oppolite intereſts. to:thoſe which formerly prevailed. 
3 Argus. was ee the c_—_ was commit- 
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ted to cuſtody Wider theicars of lord Shi; 


_ ciation was commenced with Sir Ralph 43 * bs Page 92 I 


liſh. ambaſſador, for the marriage of the infant queen with 1843. 
| the prince of Wales. The following conditions were Treaty with 


quickly agreed on; that the queen ſhould remain in Scot⸗ hy 
land till ſhe ſhould. be ten years of age ; that ſhe ſhould 
ttzen be ſent to England to be educated ; that fix Scotch 5 
noblemen ſhould immediately be delivered as hoſtages to 
Henry; and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its union 
with England, ſhould ſtill retain its laws and privileges *. 
By means of theſe equitable conditions, the war between 
the nations, which had threatened Scotland with ſuchdiſ- 
mal calamities, ſeemed to be fully compoſed, and to o be ; 
changed into perpetual concord and amity. | 
Bur the cardinal-primate, having W on See 
to reſtore him to his liberty, was able, by his intrigues, to 
| confound all theſe meaſures, which appeared ſo well con- 
certed. He aſſembled the moſt conſiderable eccleſiaſtics ; - 
and having repreſented to them the imminent danger, to 
which their revenues and privileges were expoſed, he per- 
ſuaded them to collect privately from the clergy a large 
ſum of money, by which, if entruſted to his management, 
he engaged to- overturn the ſchemes, of their enemies 7. 
Beſides the partizans, whom he acquired by pecuniary: RR 


4 to the catholic worſhip; and he repreſented the 
union with England as the ſure forerunner of ruin to the 
church and to the ancicht religion. The mational anti- 
pathy of the Scotch to their ſöuthern neighbours was al ſo 
an infallible engine, by which the cada wrought upon 
the people; and though the terror of Henry's arms, and 
their own inability. to make reſiſtance, had procured a 

tem aſſent to the alliance and marriage propoſed, : 
aw ſettled habits of the nation va | an extreme aver- 


5 3 y Buchanan, lib, 15. 5 


ives, he rouzed up the zeal of thoſe, who were at: 


1 ny" eived.1 many infults, from perſons whom the Wt 
; „ 75 had ee to commit thoſe Yiolences, 1. in hopes c 
1 bringing on a rupture: " But Sadler prud ently diſlemble 
the matter; and waited patiently, ul the day appointec 
for the delivery of th hoſtages. _ He! then demanded” 5 
the regent the performance of that 1 important article; : but 
receiyed for anſwer, that his authority was very "preca- 
nous, that the nation had now taken a different = 
ion, and that it was not in his power to compel | any of 
hs the nobility to deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the 1 
„ "Sadler, foreſeeing the conſequerice” of this refulat. 
bent a "furnmons to all thoſe who had: been priſoners th i 
| England, and re quired them ts fulfit the promiſe, "which 
they had given, .ofr returning into cu body. None of them | 
mee ſo much ſentiment of honour, as to fulfil Weir 
Engagements, except Gilbert Kennedy, earl of Cafſilis. | 
Henry Was ſo well pleaſed With the bebe our of this 
| nobleman, that he not. only received him 850 "but | 
Honoured him With preſents, gave him e Ant 
ſent him back to Scotland, with His tvs "broth ny 
he had left as "hoſtages . WET WOE wo 
New rup- gn Tnts behaviour of the Scottiſh nobles, though it rt 
une. fllected diſhonour. on the nation, was not dige e 
„ the cardinal, w 
N now be deeply Mae to dit their enmity and . 
poſition to England. And as a war was ſoon” expectel 
With that kingdom, 'he found” it neceſſary rnnedtbly'to : 
apply to Frince, and to crabe the afnſtance of that an- 
dent 1 düking the preſent diſtreſſes of the Scotch na- 
Mn e 2 the Prendl | Gr Fo y 0 
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+ Char 3 1 him. in e wich wy 
and having made great, though, fruitleſs — 
eding campaign, he Was the more EI 
om defending his own. . dominions, 
ng any ſuccour to the Seots. 
8 Lenox, a young nobleman of as 
great family, was at that time in the French count 3 and. 
Francis, being informed, that he was engaged i in ancient 
and hexeditary; enmity with the Hamiltons, r 5 
— r country, 


Arran, the governor, ſeeing all theſe eee W | 
ay AP ROI and made an attempt to get 
on! aft. em ahi e but Wt 


tion with his nemics, and en | 
_ arrival of Lenoxy in the milf eg theſe ant | = 
to render the victory of the Fa AY over the Eng 15 
1. Ay more — Seebad NIN 


| 0 e eee 5 0 bad. Pa 
w_ of breaking with France, and of uniting his 54 
with thaſeof the cmpergr, - He had other grounds of cor 
plas gre he e rin whicl 


= — "Ha, pretended, -that Prange 1 | 
engaged, to. i mitate his example in ſeparating. himſelf” en ⸗ 
c e r N n at he had broken his 
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promils 


England. He had been informed of ſome railh 


* 


| Ver Prat 8 "IF 3 of the houſe of Guile; and he 
Th conſidered theſe alliances as pledges, which Francis gave 
of his intentions to ſupport the Scots againſt the power of 


which the French king had thrown/out againſt his con- 


duct with regard to his wives. He was diſguſted, that 
Francis, after ſo many obligations which he owed him, 
had facrificed him to the emperor; and, in the confidence 


: | of friendſhip, had raſbly revealed his ſeerts to that ſubtle 


And he complained, that regu- 


"id inte ore eee eee eee 


France, and of the penſion, which had been ſtipulated. 
Impelled by all theſe motives, he alienated himſelf from 


| his ancient friend and confederate, and formed a 
with the emperor, who earneſtly courted his e 


This league, beſides ſtipulations for mutual defence, con- 
tained a plan for invading France; and the two monarchs 
agreed to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each 


4 of twenty-five thouſand men; and to req 


_ to pay Henry all the ſums which he owed him, 
conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ard 0 
2s à ſecurity for the regular payment of his penſion f 
ce future: In caſe theſe conditions were rejefted, the | 
| confederare princes agreed to challenge, for Henry, 


chat unnatural CO Upon the French kir 


8 35 I have 4 pretence for enforcing theſe cla m 1 
| * ſent a meſſage to Francis, requiring him to renoun ö 
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crown of France, or, in default of t, the du 


bis alliance with Sultan Solyman, and to mukke reparatiom 
for all the prejudice, which Chriſtendom had fuffered from 
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— edulis Tang Wa 
| 3638 the partizans of France objefted bebaut 
to Charles his alliance with the heretical king of Eng- 1. 
land, as no leſs obnoxious than that which Francis had 
contracted with Solyman : And they obſeryed, thatsthis 
league was a breach of that ſolemn promiſe, which he 
had given en n never nen Nene or alli- 
ance with England. : ee Fas 
Wurz — n ae e was nec c ron 2 
; Penn ſummoned a new ſeſſion of parliament, in or- SO 
der to obtain ſupplies for his projected war with France. | 
The parliament granted him a ſubſidy; to be paid in three | 
Fears: It was levied, j in a peculiar manner; but exceeded 
not three ſhillings im the pound, upon any indiyidual b. 
The convocation gave the king fix ſhillings in the pound, 
to be levied in three years. Greater ſums were always, 
even during the eſtabliſhment of the Catholic religion, 
exacted from the clergy than from the laity*/ Which 
made the emperor Charles fay, when Henry diffolved the 
eee and ſold their revenues, or beſtowed them on 
his nobility and courtiers, that he had ales. the th 
which. brought him the golden eggs. 
Tux parliament alſo facilitated the, execution a 5 
| former law, by which the king's proclamations were made 
equal to ſtatutes: They appointed, that any nine coun- 
ſellors ſhould form a legal court for puniſhing all diſobe- 
dience to proclamations. | The total abolition of juries in 
f criminal cauſes, as well 25 of all parliaments, ſeemed, if 


* They who were work "in goods twenty ſhillings and upwards 6s! fire 
pounds, paid four pehce of every pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, 
eight pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, ſixteen pence z from twenty 
and upwarde, two ſhillings. Lands, fees, and annuities, from twenty ail 
lings to five pounds, paid eight pence in the pound ; from five pounds to ten 
pounds, fixteen pence; ee a. aaa 
from twenty pounds and upwards, three ſhillings, | © 8 
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. - ſionment. Indictments muſt be laid within a year 


1 Ba Rot ber breach er dhe ſlutues, ur for — 
eke ee bis prockamgtion,, It is/rematkable, hüt the lord 
1 Meungey ntere: 2 Proteſt "againſt this —— it is 
Sega remarkable, chat that proteſt is tlie only one en- 
= | tered OY any public bill during this whole reign. 4. 
ee bes W bare taken notice, in che end of the preceding 
e OE — nen 
pas farther enacted e, this ſeffon, POE WET 
ton, who preached or tauglit contraty to'the doctrine con- 
_ Eafhed in the king's book, the" Matin of a Chriflidh 
mam, or 'conttary to any doctrine which he fhould hence- 
Forth prin was mee the firſt comvie- | 


_ halvelf' 60 carry: e teh Af e refuſed to do, ot 
fell into a third offence, he was to be Burnt. But the 

tee, were only to forfeit t | 
goods and chattels, and to be liable to perpetual 


— 


the offence, and the priſoner was allowed to bring wit- 
neſles for his exculpation. Theſe penalties were ligfiter 

| — thoſe which were formerly impoſed” on a denial! of 

. real preſence : It Was, however, ſubjoined inn this ta- 
8 a that the act of the ſix arricles was ſtill in force: But 

in order to make the king more entirely maſter of his 

people, it was enacted, that he might hereafter, at his . 
pleaſure, change this act, or any proviſion in it. By this 

| _ Uaiiſe,"both' parties were retained” in ſubzection: 80 far 
a regarded religion, the King was inveſted, in the fulleſt 


manner, with the ſole legiſlative authority in his king- 
dom: And all his ſubpects were, unter the fevereſt you . 


| am 5 322, „ 4 and 35 He, vill c. I. F 


| nalties, 


Tux reſormer 8 — e 
rea plows of the crown might tiff be employed im their 
FAVOUT. The king married Catherine Pat, widow'of Nevit 
rd Latimer; à woman of virtue, and ſomewhat" in⸗ 
lte to the new doctrine. By this marriage; Henry 
be would be obliged to eſpouſe a widow. 1 
league with the emperor ſeemed a cireumſtance no leſs fa: 
vourable to the catholic party; and thius matters remai 
All nearly balanced between the factions. ht RY 
Fux advantages, gained by this e eee 
between Henry and Charles, were inconſiderable during 
the preſent year. The campaign was opened with a vie 
tory, gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, over 
the forces of the emperor : Francis, in perſon, took the 
held early; ; and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, 
of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg : He afterwards took 
Landrecy, and added ſome fortifications to it. Charles, 
having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in the 
Low Counttries ; ; and after taking almoſt every fortreſs in 
the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to fubmit to 
the terms, which he was pleaſed to preſeribe to Him. 
Being then joined by a body of ſix thouſithd: Engliſh, he 
fat down -before Landrecy, and covered the ſiege with an 
army of above forty thouſand men. Francis advanced at 
the head of, an army not much inferior ; as if he intende 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to. raiſe the 
ſiege : But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing 
5 each other, and all men were in expectation of ſome preat 
| event ; "the French king found means of throwing: ſuc- 
| cour into Landrecy, and having thus effected his pur 
| 15 he as made a retreat, 8 8 W r wo 
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b renounce his error; on the f 
quired to carry a faggot 3 which if he 


dom: And all his _ 


ence is proclmatio 4 fe + remarkable, hr the lord 
0 proteſt agai n. dare it is 
the only one en- 


2 . any en bill eig chis/whole reign. a. 


W have taken notice, in the end of the eee 


Se fome Jaws regarding religion, whic 
; paſſed, in order to gratify the ng . 


de, this feffion, that en 


in che king's book, the 2 


: 9 Ny or "contrary to any doctrine which he fhould hence- 


Igate, was to be admitted on the firſt convie- 
deond, he was re. 


fell into a third offence, he was to be 'burnt, But the 


aity, for che third offence, were only to forfeit their | 
goods and chattels, and to be liable to pergetual impri- 
ſonment. Indictments muſt be laid within a y. 

',_ _ the offence, and che priſoner was allowed to bring 


neſſes for his excilpation.” Theſe penalties were lighter 


than thoſe which'were "formerly impoſed"on a dental of 
the ral s Ra- 


wetneec : It was, however, ſubjoined in this 
tute, that the act of the ſox arricles was ftill in fore: But 


in order to make the king more entirely maſter of his 


people, it was enacted, that he might hereafter, at his 7 
pleaſure, -change this act, or any proviſion i in it. By this 


Auſe, both parties were retained in ſubzection: 80 far 


as regarded religion, the King was inveſted, in the fulleſt 
manner, with the ſole legillative: authority in his king= © 
ere, under the feveref? pes +; 

of Burnet, r. 322, „ 44 2d 35 Hen, vin. e c. I. 3 3 
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2 would be "obliged to eſpoule a widow: - The'king's | 
with the emperor ſeemed ſtance no leſs * 

be to the catholic party; and thus mater r pes ail 

5 ail nearly balanced bt tweet the faRtions. * 

Fux advantages, 


the preſent year. The campaign was opened with a vic 
tory, gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, over 

the forces of the emperor : Francis, in perſon, took the 

g held early ; ; and made himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, 
of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg: He afterwards took 
Landrecy, and added ſome fortifications to it. Charles, 
having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in tiie 


Leo Countries ; and after taking almoſt every fortreſs in 


ide dutchy of Cleyes, he reduced the duke to ſubmit to 
the terms, which he was pleaſed to preſcribe. to him. 
| Being then joined by a body of fix thoufühd Engliſh, be 
8 fat down before Landrecy, and covered the ſiege With an 
1 army of above forty thouſand men. Francis advanced at 
. the head of, an army not much inferior; as if he Mende! 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to raiſe the 
5 ſiege: But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing 

; each other, and all men were in expectation of ſome great 
event; the French king found means of throwing ſuc-" 
: cour into Landrecy, and having thus effected his pur- 
poſe, he Kran, made a retreat. . 0 7 
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in the event of affairs in Scotland. Arre — 
was of ſo-indolent and ee a character, that, had 
he: nden ſeimulated — Ws Tien and e he 


erpowered, by the-party of the 
. and the earl. of Lenox, he 
tion, hows | 


1 —— of any terms of ac acc 


ever diſhonourable. He even gave Wem a ſure pledge of 
huis ſincerity, by renouncing the principles of the re — 
d, and reconciling himſelf to the Romiſn eee 
An the Franciſcan church at Stirling. By this weakneſs 
4 oe and levity he loſt his credit with the whole nation, and ren- 


dered the proteſtants, who were hitherto the chief ſup- 
port of his power, his mortal enemies. The cardinal ac- 


: quired an entire aſcendant in the kingdom: The queen- 
, dowager placed implicit confidence in him: The gover- 
nor was obliged to yield to him in every pretenſion; 
Lenox alone was become an obſtacle to Pr 955 


reduced him to ſome. difficulty. ih . 
Tus inveterate enmity, which had e Saks bety 


ua families of Lenox and Arran, made the . ae | A 


theſe two noblemen entirely incompatible j and as - MW ; 
cardinal and the French party, in order to engage Lenox 
the more in their cauſe, had flattered him with the hopes 


of ſucceeding to the crown after their infant ſovereign, > 


this rivalſhip had tended ſtill farther to rouze the animo- 
ty of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged . 
to aſpire to the marriage of the queen-dowager, which 
would have given him ſome pretenſions to the regency j. | 
and as he Was become aſſuming, 0 on account t of the ſers. 
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3 ; by which he inflamed the paſſions of the Scots, 
out ſubduing their apirit; and it was commonly fad, 

* thay id. too much, if he intended to ſolicit an alliance, 
A and t whe, i if he meant a conqueſt =, But the teaſon 
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| by ks wy for the arrival 4 g 
"TT 1 fat do n before Luxembourg 5 


5 by the defenceleſs condition of the French ' 

frontier, or thinking that the emperor had firſt broken his 

| ent, by forming fieges, or, perhaps, foreſeeing -B 
dangerous conſequences of entirely ſubduing the 

French power, inſtead of marching forward to Paris, ſat 

down before Montreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Nor- 

folk commanded the army before-Montregil : The king 


| himſelf chat before Baylogne. Vervin was governor of 1 


the latter place, and under him Philix p Corſe, a braye 80 
ſoldier, who encouraged the garriſon t 3 themſelves 


to the laſt extremity againſt the Eng lh. He was killed 4 


| during e courſe of the ſiege, and The hown wages 
. diately 3 to Henry by the cowardice of Vervin; z 


| who was afteryrards pebelded for tis Gihonourablecapi- 1 
tulation. . 
© During the courſe of this figs, Charles had taken St. 
Diliess and finding the ſeaſon much advanced, he. began : 
to hearken to a treaty of peace with France, ſince-all. his 


ſchemes for ſubduing that Kingdom were likely to prove 


abortive. . In order to have apretence. for deſerting his 

ally, he fent a meſſenger to the Engliſh camp, requirin 

Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements, and to n et 
- Him with his army before Paris. Henry replied, that he 
was too far engaged in the ſiege of Boulogne to raiſe it 
With honour, and that the emperor. himſelf had firſt. 
broken the concert by beſſeging St. Difier. This anſwer 


ſerved Charles as a ſufficient reaſon for concluding 4 a 


Uh Francis, at Crepy, where no'metition was made of 

England. He ſtipulated to give Flanders as a dowry to 
1 e 
ö Orleans, 
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1 che dez inming of the campaign by the cou 
I 5 der; N he e eee Center * Piedmont, ; ny 


> Bowe: to Tepdtnls” From the” > Eng in dro "and 
Y 20 Heney, 19 Wok went to raiſe the ſiege c of Mon- 
Þ och Sept, f Freuil, "returned into England. - This campaign ſerved, 
1 10 the pop ACE. as matter of great triumph ; bur 


4 en of ſenſe concluded, that the king had, as in all Y 
e mer military enter prizes, made, at "gat expene, an 
. 5 K Ac acquiſition, ck was . 3 4 
. . War with le, was el 
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. . lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made ani nroad inte 
Fra” that kingdom ; and having laid waſte the counties of 
1 Tiviotdale ang the Merſe, 2 proceeded . to the abbey 
1 of Coldingham, which they of, and forti- 
| Hed, # T he governor al n an army of eight thouſand 

=: wen, in : order 40 diſlodge t them from chis polt ; but he had 
=: no ſooner opened his batteries before the N than a ſud- 
E | den panic ſeized h him; ; he left che army, and fled toDunbar. 
5 Je. complained oft the mutiny of his troops, and pret 
D affaiq left they ſhould deliver him. into the | 85 
F the Englih: But bis own. unwarlike ſpirit was gene, 1 

7 5 75 2 Uõy 1 800 ty have been the motive of this Acer 
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& highly. The next inroad made by the Engliſh, ſhew- - 
ed the vanity of Evers's hopes. This general led about 
ſiye thouſand men into Tivioedale, and was employed 
in ravaging that country; when intelligence was brought 
him, that ſome Scotch forces appeared near the abbey of 
Melroſs. Angus had rouſed the governor to more acti- 
vity and a proclamation being iſſued for aſſembling the 
troops of the neighbouring counties; a conſiderable: body 
had repaired to oppoſe the enemy. Norman -Leſly, 
fon of the earl of Rothes, had alſe joined the army with 
ume gluntiers from Fiſe; and he inſpired Gurage into 
the. whole, as well by this acceſſion of force, as by his 
perſonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring their 
troops to the neceſſity. of a ſteady. defence, the Scortiſh 
leaders ordered all their cavalry to diſmount; and re 
_ reſolved to wait, on ſome high grounds near 


e | 
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aſſault of the Engliſh. The Engliſh, whoſ put rt ra 


had taught them too much to deſpiſe the enemy, thought, 
when they ſaW'the Scotch horſes led off the field, that the 
whole army was retiring; and they haſtened to attack 
them. g The Scots received, them in good order z and be- 
ing favoured by the adyantage of the ground, as well as 
-. by the ſurprize of the Engliſh, who expected no xeſiſt- 
ance, they ſoon put them to flight, and purfued them with 
_ conſiderable ſlaughter. Evers and Latoun were both 
Filled, and above a thoufand men were made. priſoners. 
In order to ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis, ſome 
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head of it remained. in the bete, he was.not. diſmount- 
ed by ſo violent a ſhock; and the head of the lance 
ing extracted by a ſkilful ſurgeon, Aumale 


recovered, and rendered himſelf extremely famops under 


the name of duke of Guiſe. Henry, in order to defend 
bis poſſeſſions in France, had levied fourtekn thouſand 
Germans; who, having .marched, to. Fleurines in the, 
on of Liege, found that they.,could. advance no 
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5 „„ lacqueys at. 
- the door of the council- chamber, before he could be ad- 
mitted; and when he was at laſt called in, he was told 
that they had determined to ſend him to the Tower. 
Cranmer ſaid, that he appealed: to the king himſelf; ang 

5 finding his appeal diſregarded, he produced a ring, which * 
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only intention was to ſet the primate's innocence in a full 
light, by bringing him to an open trial: And Henr7 


nen, all to embrace him, as a ſign of their cor- 
* this agreement more ſincere on his nen i 


uſual i in ſuch forced compliances ti wp 2 en $-4þ „ 
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tions. 
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 Viſhneſs, ixritated by his declining ſtate of health, impelled 
7 him to puniſh with. freſh-ſeverity all knw; witty 

ed to entertain a different opinion from himſelf, — 


lang in the 2 point of the real preſence. Anne 


nan of merit as well as beauty v, who 


f had gregt connexions with the chief ladies at court, and 
with the queen herſelf, was accuſed of dogmatizing on 
that delicate article; and Henry, inſtead of ſhewing in- 
dulgence to the weakneſs: of he ſex and age; was but the 
more provoked, that a woman ſhould dare«to-oppoſe his 
theological ſentiments. She was prevailed on by Bon- 

| nex's: menaces to make a ſeeming recantation ; but the 

| qualified it with ſome reſerves, which did not ſatisfy that 
zealous. prelate. She was thrown into-priſon, and ſhe there 


employedyherſelf in compoſing prayers and diſco 
| which ſhe fortified. her reſolution; to endure the ee 


extien ity rather eee, ber religious e | 


"whe wa * p. 34% 344+ " Antiq, Brie, in u Cra . 
— 8 un Bale, Speed, 780, „ | ” . 2 ; ; 
even O'S ann. 


cual, a more dutiful concurrence in pro- 


eiliation. The mild temper of Cranmer ren- 


"4 


cn 4 r. 
raum 


3 
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| was tber e orator oath 
Wriotheſely, who had fucceeded' Aadley; zindwhorwes = 
much attached to the catholic'party, was Text co eiZůLõi 
e eee bee e eee ene ede —_ 
| maintained a lamlable faeliey to ber friends; and would 
"no ing. She was put to the c in the n 
| barbatous- bogus ah nee Mill "re 


| deted the lieutenant of the Tower to reteh the rack ſtilt 
„ eee — 4 0 p os yn the | 


„ e zerrt, but — 2 religious 
EE: en, but his oun Rand to the rack, eee ee 
3 5 chat he almoſt tore her body aſunder- Hef con- 
daney Rill ſurpaſſed the barbarĩity of her ee And 
they found” all their efforts to be baffled. She was then 
to be burned alive; and being ſo diſtocated by 
the rack, that ſhe could not ſtands The Was carried to the 
Ae in 2 chair. Togethef with Her, were conducted 
Nicholas Belenian, a prieſt; John Eafſets of the king's” 
1 eee, John u a tailor, who had been con- 
demne. Time to the ſame puniſhment: They 
1 wee an tied to the flake; and in that dreadful ſituntion, 
e. l n, p. 878. Speed, 5. 566, Baker, p. 299. Bet Burnet - 
JJ , 7 qa the troth of this circumſtance ;. Fox, however, tranſcribes hor own: 

| paper, where ſne relates is I muſt add, in luſtice to the king, that he diſ- 
| +. Song of Wriotheſely' $ 2 and commended the liegtenant, © 


* 


CE, 1 5 , ; e 


7 BY 4 48 


_ only regarded this offer as a new ornament to their crown 


thay 3 merit vary recantation;” ey 


ol martyrdom; and they ſa with tranquillity th&execu- = 
_ fioner kindle the flames, which conſumed them. Wrio- 


_ theſtly did not conſider, that this public and noted ſitua- 
„ r OR yen, 


* 15 9 . * 1 2 e 


| Trove the FOO a kdelity of And Atem ſaved 


1 queen from this peril, that princeſs foon after fell into 


a new danger, from which the very narrowly” eſcaped: 
An ulcer had broken out in the king's leg, which, added 
to his extreme corpulency and his bad habit of body, be- 
gan both to threaten his life, and to render kim, even 
more than uſual, peeviſh and paſſionate. The queen, 
during this time, attended him with the moſt tender and 


dutiful care, and endeavoured, by every ſoothing art and 


compliance, to allay thoſe guſts of humour, to which 


he was become fo ſudject. His favourite topic of con- 
verſation was theology; and Catherine, whoſe good 
ſenſe enabled her diſcourſe on any ſubfect, was fre- 


Quenty engaged in the argument; and being ſecretly 


44 inclined to the principles of the reformers, "the un- 


| warily diſcovered too much of her mind on theſe oc- 


| caſions. Henry, highly provoked, that ſhe ſhould' pre- 
ſume to differ from him, complained of her obſtinacy 
to Gardiner, who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to 
inflame the quarrel. He praiſed the king's anxious con- 
dern for preſerving the orthodoxy of his ſubjects; and 
's repreſented, that the more elevated the perſon was who 
| was chaſtiſed, and the more near to his perſon, the greater 
terror would the example ſtrike into every. one, and the 
more glorious would the facrifice appear to poſterity. 


» 


The 8 2 Maaruited,. was engaged oy reli- | 


& 


. 3 


_ 154% counſellors, went ſo far = w order articles of, impeach= 


ment to be drawn up againſt his conſort. Wriotheſely | 
. ommands ; and ſoon after brought the pa- 
per to him to be figned : For as it was high treaſon, to 
thro flander upon the queen, he might otherwiſe have ; 
[2 - queſtioned for his temerity. By ſome neans, this 
1 ee eee paper fell into the hands of one of the queen's | 
friends, who immediately carried the intelligence to 
her. She was ſenſible of the extreme danger, to which 
me Was expoſed ; but did not deſpair of being able, . 
by her prudence and addreſs, ſtiſl to clude the efforts 
of her enemies. She paid, her uſual viſit to the king, 

and found him in a more ſerene diſpoſition than ſhe. 

had reaſon to expect. He entered on the ſubjeck, 
which was ſo familiar to him; and he ſeemed to chal- 
lenge her to an argument in divinity. She gently de. : 
_ lined the converſation, . and. remarked, that ſuch pro- I 

found- ſpeculations were ill ſuited to the natural imbecil- | 
lity of her ſex. _ Women, the, ſaid, by their firſt creation, 


were made ſubec to men: The Hale was created af 2” 


the image of God; the female after the i image of the 4 
male: It belonged to the ' huſband. to chuſe principles for | 


his wife; the wife 8 duty Was, in all caſes, to adopt ĩ im- 2 = 


plicitly the ſentiments of her huf and : And as.to herſelf, 
it was doubly her duty, being bleſt; ith A kulband, who 5 
was qualified, by his judgment and learning, | not only to 
chuſe principles for hig own. family, but for the moſt wiſe | 
and knowing of every nation. Not ſo ! by St. Mary,” 
replied the King, you. are now become a dodtor, Kite: * 
1 and better fitted to give than receive inſtrücti hon,” - She 
meckly replied, that ſhe was ſenfible how little Red was in⸗ 
titled to theſe praiſes; that though ſhe uſually declined not 
i converſation, however ſublime, when propoſed by 
N ſhe wen neu; that her e . : 
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2 TY other purpoſe i e Xn. 
entar) amuſement ; that ſhe found the c n 


to languim when foe revived by fome oppoſition, 10 ** 
bad venture ſometimes to feign a contrariety of ſenti- 5 
ments, in order to give him the pleaſure of * U 3 
and chat ſhe alſo propoſed, by this innocent artifieez” to % 
engage him into topics, whence, "ſhe had obſerved by be. ow 
1 experience, that he reaped profit and inſtru „„ 
And is it &, fweetheart?” replied the king, then wwe 
- «are perfect friends again. He embraced: her with . } 
great affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of his | 
protection and Kindneſs. Her enemies, who knew nothing - 
of this ſudden change, prepared next day to convey her 
to the Tower, purſuant to the king's warrant. Henry and 
Catherine were converſing amieably in the garden, when 
the chancellor appeared with forty of the purſuivants. 
I king ſpoke to him at ſome diſtance from her; and 
1 ulate with him in the ſevereſt manner: 
She even Gyerbeard the terms of have, fool, and beaſt, 
vch he very liberally beſtowed upon that magiſtrate 
and then rdeted him to depart his prefence. She after 
wards interpoſed to mitigate his anger: He ſaid to her; 
Poor foul ! you know not how il intitled this man 
4e js to your good offices.” From thenceforth, the queen 
having nar ply eſcaped ſo great a danger, was'careful 
Hot to offend Henry's humour by any contradiftion ;" and 
Gardiner, whoſe: malice had endeavoured to widen the 
breach, * never r afterwards Gn ry his mne Srv wo. 
opinion E f 0 
1 Bor Harry's "Sid Uiſpoſ "IN; to ü by ill 
| health, burſt out ſoon after to the deſtruction of a man, 
who poſſelled a much ſuperior rank to that of Gardiner. 
"The e of Norfolk and his facher, n, this wines 
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8 3 5 reign, 
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CH — tn 5 rea t part of th: 

conſiderable Ky wg to ae crown. The duke 

enterprises: He had much contributed to Nie” vie 5 
ever the Scots at Flouden; He had ſuppreſſed a —_ 
- _ ” ous. — in the North: And he had ee; done 1 


1 1 Sx} 3 ee rale ee F rom the favours * 
heaped on him by the crown, he had acquired an immenſe 
eſtate: The king had Gyceaffively been married to two 
of his nieces; and the king's natural ſon, the duke of 
3 | Richmond, had married his daughter: Beſides his deſcenz 
3 = _ __ » from the ancient family: of the Moubrays,. by which he 5 
mh Was allied to the throne, he had eſpouſed a daughter of 
the duke of Buckingham, who was deſcended by a female 
from Edward III.; And as he was believed fill to ade 
here ſteretly to the ancient religion, he was regarded. 
abroad and at home, as the head ef the catbolic party. 
3 But all theſe circumſtances, in proportion as they exalted 
die duke, provoked the jealouſy of Hentyz and he fore- 
1 ſaw danger, during his ſon's minority, both to the public = 
85 tranquillity, and to the new eccleſſaſtical ſyſtem, from 
the attempts of: ſo potent a ſubject. But nothing tended = 
more to expoſe Norſalk to the kipg's oa than | 
the prejudices, which — had of F | 1 
_ bart of Surrey, ſon of that noblema. 5 
SukkxEY was a young man of the* moſt e | 
hopes and had diffinguiſhed. himſelf by every accom- 
liſhment, which became a ſcholar, a courtier, and a ſol- 
t dier. He excelled in all che military exerciſes, which 
1 5 were then in requeſt: He encouraged the fine arts by his 
. patronage and example: He had made ſome ſucceſsful 
e 100 . ** * WORE the! romantic 


gall: — 4 : 
* . x C1 5 
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8 moans Hi i 


= (tr rf ci in. every maſque ond 'tour- * 
icit and ambitian were equal — KY 
ute and his. quality.;. and;he. did not always regulate. his 
"0 conduct by that caution and Teſerye,. Which his ſituation - 1 
axequized,,. He had: been left. governor ew pe „ 
that town wan Glen, by Henry 5 but though. his pea al ws, 
dome nencounte with bebe The king, eee 
2 with his. conduct. had ſent over Hertford: to 
was ſo imprudent as 
a Os Ig againſt the miniſters, _ 
n account of this affront,-which was put upon him. 
And un be had fuſed. to marry Hertford's daughter, and 
War N e 
_ _ Ihagined;/ that he had entertained views of ej the 
addy Mary z, and. he was ae eee, 
þ * e da IR angerous an 


7 2 a — amd Norfolk and . 
e _ ee ee dh es e 


more expeditic * re nde nels packiacaive "ES 
Nor Jane n ever to have given the leaſt attention © 2 
them in any cauſe of the crown, during this whole reign, 
He was accuſed: of entertaining in his family ſome Ita- Execution 
| -lians-who-were ſaſpecten to be ſpies z a ſervant: ef bin ee ee | 
paid a. viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, hence he was fuſ- 
ported of holtlir a correſpondence: with that obnoxious 
prelate; he had quaxtered the arms: of Edward the Con. 
_ -feſſor on his ſcutclicon, which made him be ſſpeæcted of 


aſpiring tothe crown, though both he ene ene 


had openly, during the courſe of many yea „ Maintained | 
"PF" 1 7 A 8 1 A £47 that bo 
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e, and the heralds had even juſtified it by d 


| ng; his eloquent and fpirited defence, condemned 
the earl of Surrey for high only _ "Ar" * ſentence 


| 15 was ſoon after executed upon him. | 
| Attaindergf Tux innocence of the duke of Norfolk x was Kill 2 


„ poſſible, more apparent than that of his ſon z as his ſer- 
vices to the crown had beef greater. His dutcheſs, with 
whom he lived on bad terms, had been {6 baſe as to carry 
-intelligence to his enemies of all ſhe'knew againſt him: 


Elizabeth Holland, a miſtreſs of his, had 'been-equally 
_ ſubſervient-to the deſigns of the court: Vet with all theſe | 
advantages his accuſers diſcayered no greater crime, than 


1 


his once ſaying, that the king was ſickly, and could not 
hold out long; and the kingdo was likely to fall into 
diſorders, through the diverſity of — * opinions. He 
_ .wyote a molt pathetic letter to the kin his paſt | 
ſervices, and proteſting his r e Soon after, he 


" "MR por properexpiliin hopping Flory, * 
"uh making a ſubmiſſion and «canfeflion, ſuch as his en- 


mies required: But nothing could mollify the unrelent- 


e ing temper of the king. He aſſembled a patliament, as 


the ſureſt and moſt expeditious inſtrument of his tyranny; ü 
and the houſe of peers, without examining the priſoner, 
without trial or evidence, paſſed a bill of-attainder againſt | 
bim, and ſent it down to the commons. Cranmer, 
though engaged for many years in an oppoſite party to 
Norfolk, and though he had received many and great in- 
juries from him, would have no hand in ſo mw pra- 

ſecution; and he retired to his ſeat at Croydon 7,: The 


. 8 was naw approaching faſt towards his end; and 


5 rener TY ky 


fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould: eſcape: him, he ſent a meſſage - 
to the commons, by which he deſired them to haſten the 
de on ne that Norfolk WE 1 on! Ys _ 


Sar 4 


+ 


PE rw and i r e 
iy 
might officiate at the Wren! ceremony of inſtalling” His 


| fon prince of Wales. The obſequious commons. "obeyed. 


_ 
* 


; — 
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Hons, though founded on fo frivolous Apretence; 
and che king, having affixed" the royal aſſent to the bill 
'by commiſſioners, iſſued orders for the exe 


TOY 


n . 


1% 


8 


1 tion of Nor- ö 


folk on the morning of the twenty-ninth of January,. | 
But news being carried to the Tower; that the Ring him- 


ſelf had expired that night, the lieutenant deferred obey- 


— 


council to begin a new rei 
nobleman in the kingdom, who had der on 
a ſentence'ſo unjuſt and tyrannieal. eee 
Tus King's health had long been Fl Saen ate 


but for ſeveral days all thoſe” near him plainly” ſaw his 
end approaching. He was become ſo froward, that no 
done durſt inform him of his conditio | 
ſons, during this reign, had undergone the puniſhment 
of traitors for foretelling the king's death - every one 
was afraid, leſt, in the tranſports of his fury, he might, 


n per 


on this pretence, inflict death on the author of ſuch 
friendly intelligence. At laſt, Sir Anthony Denny ven 


tured to diſcloſe to him the fatal ſecret, and exhorted him 


to prepare for the fate, which was awaiting him. He 
expreſſed his reſignation; and deſired that Cranmer might et 
be: ſent for; But before that prelate arrived he was ſpereh- 


leſs, thaugh he ſtill ſeemed, to retain his ſenſes. Oran- 
F e of hint ra hrbth oo 
of Chriſt: He ſqueezed the prelateis handz ar 


ately expired, after a reign of thirty-· ſeven years . nine 


months; and in the fifty- ſneth year of his age. 


Tux king had made his will near a month before bis 
gemiſe; in which he confirmed the deſtination of b., 
Kao. by laying the crown. firſt to prince Edward, then 
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1 is Wt Wenn e 2 A. Ty amary 1 this prigce's © 
BH qualitis: "Hears ſo different from hjmſelf in in different 
k-4 parts bf his reign that, ag is well remarked by 1 lord Her- 
=— MK bert, his hiſtoty is his beſt character and eſeription. The 
: * ente authority which he rraintained r 
5 which he acquired atnong fo 


: lar and ſolid ee were . = 


ancet, which entitle him, 1 : 
denise to the appellation of a gras pringe ; while his ty 
| " ranny and bahay exclude tie fromsthe charafter of | 


10 minion over e 


3 extenſive capaeity; ahl everyone dreaded a 


bay *. "Wa _ known neyet to = or to MO 


x vices in the "moſt. extrume degree, nor was he, at inter- 
. vals, altogether deſtitufe% of virtues : He was ſincere, open, 


gallant, liberal, and capable at leaſt of a temporary friend 


| ſhip and attachment. In this reſpe& he was unfortunate, 
chat the incidents of his reign, ſerved to diſplay. his faults: 


in their full light: The treatment, which he met with 
from the court of Rome, provoked him to violence; the 


danger of a revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjeRts, ſeemed 


to require the moſt extreme ſeyerity,. But it: muſt, at the 


/ fame time, be acknowledged,” that his ſituation tended to a 


throw an additional luſtre on what. was. great and magna- 


nimous in his character: The emulation between the em- e 


Mita ing the F reach King rexdered his alliance 
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| more ſincere and diſintei 
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„ of great ft iq mportance in 
The extenſive powers of his prerogative, and 
5 e of his par- 


z 1 


alsrb 81 


enkire e by onich kts 5 eien "= 
. much > eee in the Engliſh Mitery. EY 
Ir may ſeem a little extraordinary, that, notwithſtand- | 
bebe eue, his extortior 


on, his violence, his arbitrary 
ndminiftrationy this prince 866 only acquired the oh 
of his fubjects; but neuer was che object of their 
He Wend even in ſome degnee to have bete, to the 
"a" "their love and alfection “. His xte Wot | 
were advantigeous, and fit to ca wht 4 
- Hismagnificence and perſonal bravery rendered him MHüf- 
rar eyes: And it ma wy With truth} 
838 orouę N. ſubdued. 
chat, like eaſtern ſlaves, they admire 
thofe acts of violet ice and tyranny, ik * 8 er hee { ̃ 2 
over themſelves,” and at their own expence,”"® © | 
Wir regard to foreign fates, Henry appears ſong to 
bare ſupported n intercdurſe ofifriendſhip with Francis; | 
ted than "uſually takes place 


ween neighbouring princes, T 5 
of the emperor Charles, and gde reſemblance in their 
characters, ( though the compariſon ſets the French mo- 
narch in a very ſuperior and advantageous light) ſerved 


as the cement of their mutual amity. © Francis is ſaid o 


1 have been affected with the king's death, and to have ex- 


d decline: He foretold, that he ſhould not long ur- 
5 vive bis au” 32 1 he ded f in about two cee after 


regret for the loſs, His own health began 
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ous trankie- vILL a and a twenty-three feffions held, The whole time, 
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in which eee AR this long reign, ex- o. n 1 
cceded not three years and a half. It amounted got to a — os I 
 twelvemonth during the firſt twenty years. The innova- 1547, 
tions in religion obliged the king afterwards to call theſe, 

_ aſſemblies more frequently: But though theſe were the 
molt pen; tranſactions that ever fell under the cog- 

ni liament, their devoted attachment to 
Henry 8 3 added to their earneſt deſite of ſoon return- „ 
ing to their country ſeats, produced a quick diſpatch 5 — 
the bills, and made the ſeffions of mord duration. All the EE... 
King's/caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, and 

no regard was paid to the ſafety or liberty of the ſubject. . 
Beſides the violent proſecution of whatever he was pleaſed 773 
to term hereſy, the laws of treaſon were multiplied: be- - 
yond all former precedent. Even words to the diſparage- 

ment of the king, queen, or royal iſſue, werk ſubjected. 
to that penalty; and ſo little care was taken in framing 
theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that they contain obvious contra- 
dictions; inſomuch, that, had they been ſtrictly exe- $ 
cuted, every man, without ception, -muſt have fallen 
under the penal of treaſon. By one ſtatute for i in- 
1 it was declared treaſon to aſſert th validity or 
the king's marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon,, 
er Ange. Boleyn: By another *, it was treaſon to fay.. 
any thing to the diſparagement or ſlander of the prin- 85 
_ celles, Mary and Elizabeth; and to cal! | them ſpurious. "7 RY 
would, nodoubt, have been conſtrued to their ſlander, Moe: * XL | 
would even a profound ſilence, with regard ti theſe deli- YI 2b. 
cate points, be able to ſave A perſon from ſuch penalties. 
For by the former ſtatute, whoever refuſed to anſwer , 
upon oath to any point egntained 1 in that act, was ſub- 
jected to the pains of treaſon. The king, therefore, 
needed only propoſe to any one a queſtion. with regard. 
to ** legality of either of | his firſt DUTIES: a i. 
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* beton were filent; be was 
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was a traitor by law: Ir be 
ed, either in the negative or in the Erden be was 
no leſs a traitor.” So monſtrous were the inconſiſten 
which: aroſe from the furious paſſions of the king, | | 
the ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion of his parliaments. It is hard to 
Tay, whether theſe contradictions were +» Pun ty 
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wit Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby, Sir . 
Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron &. Several, by 2 
to whom. the ſame dignity was offered, refuſed it; FIG 
cauſe, the other part of the king's promiſe, the beltowing | 

ä on theſe new noblemen, was deferred till a mJ 

- more convenient opportunity. Some of them, however, by 
particularly Somerſet the protector, were, in the mean 

time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, deaneries and 
prebends. For among many other invaſions of eccleſiaſ- 

tical privileges and property, this irregular practice, of 
beſtowing . W e oy” now to. 

15 prevail. f 


1 in an oppoſite party to Somerſet; and it was not likely ; 
that factions, hi had ſecretly prevailed, . even doing | 
the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the | 
- weak adminiſtration, that uſually” attends à minority. 
1 The former nobleman, that he mi ight have the greater lei- 
fu attend! t6 public buſineſs, had, of himſelfand- 
from this own hor, put the great ſeal in commiſſion, ; 
; and had empowered ſour lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, j 
1 5 Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute in his abſence the office : . 
of chancellor. This "ww ſeemed very exceptionable; ; Be 
|  and'the more ſo, as, tive of the commiſſioners being ca- : 
| noniſts, the lawyers aſpedted, that, by this nomination, 75 
ed to diſcredit the common law. ; 
Complaints were made to the council; who, influenced | | | 
by the protector, gladly kid hold of this opportunity ts | 
depreſs Southampton. They conſulted the Judges with 
regard to ſo unuſual a caſe, and received for anſwer, that 
_ the commiſſion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by 8 
his preſumption in granting it, had juſtly forfeited the 
. Put and was even liable” to Ker cg | "TH 


7. 


. 1 be A 5. 596 e ee 5 
| 5 5 5 „ council 


* 5 king ; will 


Founded « on an act 1 and Tow not loſe it 


Without a: trial in . parli 4 10N 
which he had granted, \ were found illegal, it might bs | 
clared null and void, and all the ill conſequences oF it b 
eaſily remedied ; and that the depriving hi 


for an error of this nature, was a precedent by which. any 


upon him; and that he ſhould | 4 "} 


other i innoyation might be authorized. But the cou neil, 
Had HEL the great ſeal; chat a fine ſhould be impoſ d 


Houſe during pleaſure b. e 
45 Tux removal of Southampton a 63 GER 
51 iy, a8 well! as tended to fuppreſs Faction i in the „ 


: genc) | ; yet was not Somerſet contented with this advan- 
tage: His ambition carried him to ſeek ſtill farther + acqui - 


5 tions. On pretence, that the vote of. the executors, 
23 chooſing him protector, was not a ſufficient foundation 


: for his authority, he procured. 2 patent from the young © 


4 king, | 


7 which he entirely overturned the will of Harry 
VIII. produced a total revolution in t, and 
nay ſeem even to have ſubverted all the laws of the king⸗ oy” 


g dom. He named himſelf. protector with full regal power, 
and appointed a. council, conſiſting forr 


_ - counſellors, and al the exec tc 
Fe reſerved a power of naming any other 
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| pleaſure : And he was bound to ' Goſult with ſuch only 


Were likewiſe empowered to act at Gs 25 to ex- 5 


as he thought 0 The protector and his council 


! 8 eee or ordinance bop, os fa 755 


| bode this * te 


t been dF ee in its conceſſions, 
d Hg p. 979 . bf. : 4 . vol. ki, Fc xi „„ 


„ from bes esse, 4 ny 


appointed by Henry, its legality might juftly be 
tioned ; finee it ſeems eſſential to a truſt of this nature co 
' be-:exereifed by the perſons entruſted, and not to admit of 
a delegation to others: But as the patent, by its very te- 
| nor; where the enecutors are not ſo much as mentioned. 
ears to have been ſurreptitiouſiy obtained from a minor 
Fig, the protectorſnip of ae was a plain ufurpa- 


tion, which” It is in 


The connivance, however, of the | executors,” and r 


preſent acquieſcence in che new eſtabliſhment, made it be 
vniverſally ſubmitted to; and as the young king diſce- 
vered an extreme ttachment to his uncle, who was alſo 
in the main a man of moderation and pfobity, no objec- 
tians were made to bis power and title. t 
fenſe, Jikewife, he faw the nation divided by the reli 
gious Leal. of the oppoſite ſects, deemed it thermore be- 
n overnment to one perſon, ho 
might check the exorbitancies of party, and enſure the 
public tranquillity. And though ſome clauſes of the pa- 
tent ſeemed to imply a formal ſubverſion of all limited 
government, ſo little jealouſy was then uſually entertained 
On that head, that no exception was ever taken at bare 

claims or pretenſions of this nature, advanced by any 
perſon poſſeſſed of ſovereign power. The actual exerciſe 


a 


alone of arbitrary adminiſtration, and that in many and | 


great and flagrant and unpopular Wee Mack OE eee 
8 . | um rage to the nation. 1 
Tux extenſive authority and imperious 5 


acter orf ai 


Henry! had retained the partizans of both religions i in — 


_ jeRion; 3 but upon his demiſe, the hopes of the proteſtants 


Leal of theſe parties produced every where diſputes and 

animoſities, the uſual preludes./to more fatal diviſions. 

. protedfor had long been e as the ſecret parti- 
TOY «4 ; 8 er 8 | 5 =; | 
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an the fears of the. catholics began to revive, and the 
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I ment to the Romiſh communion; and mpft of 


e by them, as. hindrances to their ſpiritual con- 


7 not to e intention of hedge 1 3 


- | _ peut the in the ancient religion and en ſtill —4 


* the proteſtant innovations. care; that all per- 
ſons, entruſted with the King's education; ſhould be at- 
tiched to the ſame principles 3 and as the young. prince 


_ diſcovered a zeal for every kind of literature, eſpecially the | 
theological, far beyond his tender years? Fall men for 7 
in che eure of his jeign, the total abolition of the catholic 
faith in England; and they early began to declare them- 
ſelves infavour of thoſetenets, which were likely to become 
in the end entirely prevalent. After Sc thimpton's fall, 
few members of the council to-retai any attach- 


ſellors appeared even ſanguine in forwarding the progreſß Ty 
of the reformation. The riches, whine ef bln dex | 
acquired from the bels of the clergy, induced them to 
widen, the breach between England nee and by 955 


e irie an wenige render a Sanne a withds . 
mother church altogether. impracticable *. Their rf 
city alſo, che chief ſqurce of their reforming ſpirit, "was 
excited by the proſpe& of pillaging the ſecülar, as whey 6 
had already done the regular. clergy; and they knewgthats 
while any ſhare of the old pringiples* remained, or an 
as a celeſi nes, * Wan e hope to ſac- 
ein that enterprize. +, W 
Tux numerous and HE ſapetfitions, wh" 


T5 Which the Romiſh church was loaded, had thrown,miny 


ol the reformers, - bythe ſpirit of oppoſition, into an tn 
— thuliaktic ſtrain-of devotion ; and all rites; cerempnies, 


pomp, order, and exterior 'obſervances were zealouſſy. 
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| this nating et; as 1 irlelf of their W — 


eee of making” profeIftes, de furious perecu- 750" 


: "the ancient tenets and practices, and the necaſity of pro. 
curing _ OO eee deprefling the 


of auth tity, this genius of religion ap- 

| in its fll-extenit, and was attended with conſe- 
"quence 1 which, though leſs durable, were, for ſome time, > - 
not leſs dangetous than thoſe Which were connected with  _ Þ? 
the ancient ſuperſtition. But as the magiſtrate took ke 
lead in England,/the tranſition was more gradual ; much BY 
of the ancient religion was ſtill preſerved ;, and a reaſon- 5 þ 
abs degree of arne was  retainedyin nene. 

e o ompy order, y 


"formatio „ had always recourſe to the, counſels of 2 

; mer, who, being a man of moderation und prudence, was I 
averſe to all violent changes, and determined to bring . ; 1 

over the people, by inſenſible innovations, to that tem 
ol docttine and diſcipline, which he deemed the moſt = 
pure effect. He probably alſo foreſaw, that a fył- - 

2 tem, whith carefully. avoided the extremes of reformation, = 2 
was likely t6 be moſt laſting ; ; and that a devotion, merely 

ſpiritual, was fitted only for the firſt feryours of a new 
ſe, and upon the relaxation of theſe. naturally gave 

| Place to the intoads of ſuperſtition. He ſeems therefore 
to have intended the eſtabliſhment of a hierarchy, Which, 
being ſuited to a great and ſettled government, might 
tand as a perpetual Barrier againſt Rome, and might re- | 
- tain the reverence of the people, even after their enthu- 1 
ſiaſtic zeal Was CNN or entirely evaporated. „ 
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diſhop of Wingheſter 3 whe. though he hadgdpt 
n place in the council ef ger account 
| * | a had given to Henry, Was entitled, py his 
e, and capacity, tauche. higbelf truſt and 
This, prelate till continued to 
1 iſdom and learning the late King, 
, were eee and ca dmired 


He even, deigned to 5 an abo- 
\biſhep Ridley had decried in 
2 eker, "20a: he maintzines,” that, by the power of the 
I gughty, it might - > gendered an inſtrument ; 
good; as much. as os Mat 8 er, tl em of 
| Grit 5 Ra hg ſpittle and Thy. laid upon * 
eyes of the blind . Aboye all, he; inſiſted, that th 
1a * 3 be, gbſerys £d, that the conſtitution phi 
be pi <lerved inxiolgte, and that it. vas . to fol- 
7 14 yall of. the lovere . in Aral x l * 
Bur though there ebe, at 18 fue in in England | 
an idea of laws and * conſt ut tion, ſafficient it | 
furniſh a topic of argument to ſuch as were diſcantented 
wi ch any immediate jexerciſe of authority this plea 
| equld, ſcarcely, in the preſent caſe, . be maintained with 
: any plauſibility by Gardiner. An. act of parliament had 
inveſted the eroen; Wi 4 1011 tive. en: Wee 
„ 1 „ . ag ot 
8 : Collier, vol. as 248. kor, . e e 
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6 a ; e ee for the profit o8zthe clergy. f © Ire | 


fore were given, to reſtrain; the topics of their ſer” 

$3 Twelve homilies were publiſhedy, which they were 

| enjoined to read to the people: And all of them wete Tow”. - 
hunt without expreſs periniſſion, from Tenn any =o 
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lities and. irregularities. in the clergy, 4 4 


the, ancient Fl uperſtitions, and to bring the diſ- 
cipli ine and worſhip fomgwhat nearer. the practice, of the 
robes N . The moderätien f Somerſet and 
3 apparent in the gondu&t of is delicate affairs . 
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: than vou We a mind to. Ir you indulge the humo T 
. = Fe ol novelty, We cannot 5 A 171 to people's 
f Provided this point is forured: Thi not folicitous about 


I ce tet. Tan already by natdhe condemned th death: 
g hs. 15 % No tan can give me a pardon from this ſente) nc Hor 
Eo | & fo muchas procure me a reptieve, To ſpeak my mind, 
I f and to ac às my conſcienes directe, are th branches 
: de of Hherty, which I can never part with. Sincerity in 
T ſpeech, and integrity in action, are entertaining qua- 
tte: Tiley will flick by a man, when every thing 
e Uſe takes its/leave ; and I muſt not relig —4 
„ any conſidefation. The beſt on it is, if T' do" not 
throw them! dear myſelf, no man can force them f 
me: But if T give them up, then ard by wy 

* . felf, and deſerve to loſe all my preferm 
5 oppoßtion of Gardiner drew on him the mag 
3 tte council; and he was hos wo 1 22 where be 
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juſtification. by. faith ; points, he thought, which 
it was ſuperfluous for any man to know exactly, and 
which. certainly much exceeded the comprehenſion of the 


7 | count of this opinion, An inſenſible aſs, and 
9 had no feelin 


knowing perſon of the ancient religion, who acknows 


ledged his ignorance with regard to them, It is indeed 


gertain, that the reformers were very fortunate in their 


doctrine of juſtification, and might venture to foretel its 


ſuccels, in oppoſition. to all the ceremonies, ſhows, and 


ferings;- and renouncing all claim to independent merit in 
_ ourſelves, it was calculated: to become popular, and coin- 

cided with thoſe principles of panegyric and of elf abaſe· 
ment, which generally have place in religion. 


Liner, made ſame oppoſition to the new regulations, 
giſmiſſed the council- board; but no farther ſeverity ww 


for the preſent, exerciſed againſt him. He was a man of 
moderation, and of the moſt unexceptionable | cha- 


Tier nth Kingdom. 


A famous martyrologiſt calls Gardiner, on ac- 


g of God's ſpirit in che matter ide. 5 
4 tion . The meaneſt proteſtant imagined at that time, 


| that he had a full comprehanſion of all thoſe myſterious 
doctrines; and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt learned and 


N ſuperſtitions of popery. By exalting Chriſt and his ſuf- 


' TonsTAL, biſhop of Durham, having as well as Gar- 1 


| hy 8 : { 


gain the 1 new homiljes,, » Was. that | at they defined, with — 
ſion, the doctrines of grace, * 


Tux ſame ons zeal, which engaged "Met ger 


reformation at home, led him to carry his Har. 
zn countries ; where the intereſts of the 
proteſtants were now expoſed to the moſt imminent dan- 


* The Romay pong with much reluctance and. 
* a2}, ; | | U 3 4 ; N cil, 5 Ed | 


Junk} the cM found 5 75 own 099 
Intereſted, — rather to emplo y _ 


| t proteit the debates; an oEnpave the 
3 — in argument, and een th Adu con- 
= cerning tie nice points of th, canvaſſed before them; 
I boelicy,  caly to beExecuted, chat the legates' fon 
| -  . found it rather neceſſary to intetpoſe, im order t0'appeale 
2 1 animolity of the "divines, and bring them at laſt to 
* Bo. ſone deciſſon e more difficult taſk for the legatet 
8 was to Pete divert the zeal of the countil: for e. 
8 formation, and to repreſs the ambition of the prelates, . 
who deſired tes kalt the epiſcgpal authority on on - 
„ ſovereign pontiff. Finding this | 
prevalent, che legates, on pretence that 'the plague Hat 
broken but at Trent. tr sferred of 2 ſudden the council 
8 Bologna, Where, the ee it would * more nder 
5 he direction of Ms holineſs. © © 8 
; 2 1 empetor, mo leſs chan the pope, * Nang ; 


Was Weccdel to employ the imputatjon' of here 45 4 pre- 
tente for ſubduifis + he proteſtant princes, und .oppreſſing | 
. the liberties of Germany; but fourd i it "neceſſary to cover | 

e intentions under deep artifice, ' and to pkeverit he 

_ -eonhinall6n®6f his adverſaries. "Hg ſeparated the Pala- | 
tine and the elector of Brandenbu "gh from "the proteſtant 
_ +confederacy: He took arms againft the elcctor of Saxony, 
49 eſſe * 6 the run of wat,” * 
"s eee ld.s * * 
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a die League, An 

unwilling, qr 74 Prat of his reign, to hurry 
. ſure reſources, which he bd: at My 1 time by hold of "_ 4 
_ cardinal of 


| his ancient IlsgtwHich,” even 


| 8 1 50 j opting a againſt the ancient Tuperſtitions, and, 
| began | t GY 
With de diger of ſome fatal revolution in religion. This 
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and che Gerne 
which teh bad receizjed, of * death, firſt. of Henry f | 
VIII. then -of Francis J. * uſu reſoimdke in F 2d * 
AT. ²˙.üüà ⁰d.  oþ 
. e 1 ſueceeded 74 crown of Nee ; = 
ince | © fi vigour and Ability; ; but leſs haſty in „ 
tions chan Fra and leſs” enflimed with * * 

Hip and animo nit $5 Smptwer Charles, 
Pugh he ſent i t rigices of the Smal- | N 
d promiſed them pfotection, he was 


chat of the Emperor ; 3 4 


into a war With lo grént a power | 2 oft 
ofe rinces was a 


a id he thought that the alliance 


Was much 1 by the duke of Guiſs and "the * 
;orrai he Neale to their counſel; OED 

in "<uligg rather 75 give iminedi te afliſtarick tõ to Scotland, : 

fore the death of Henry „ 

„ erin the Protection of the F rene y 


1 * 


VIII. had lou J 
monarchy. 6 0 

Tus hatred u the two "tiene, the Partisan lens us HE 
of. the ancient and thoſe J of the new. religion, became bad wag Fo 


every day more violent in Scotland; and the reſolution, Scotland. 
which the cardinal Primate had, taken, to employ the 


matters | to a quick deciſion. a Tbere was one Wiſhart, a A | 
gentleman by birth; who employed himſelf with great 


ive alarm to the ergy, who were juſtly terrified 
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been. ye of manners ſupplied the ret of. oy L 


| mreacher, and bay ire 3 


uſe, we —.— that, ads ode” re- 


che age "Was: 1 


uther's, and. alerted = 
| the Ou Ns the word. of God 7 But however, | 
lj 455 75 Wit art % was &pngly poſſeſſed 4 


the myltitude. * 0 © — by Date N 1 1 . : a 
exerciſed his miſliog, weregalarmed with his progr a * 
and being unable or. umwilling 1 rip v * 
they contenteq themſelves with den Ting him the liberty. - 
. of -preaching, and with diſgifing him the bounds « of 

— their iu, rp n were with, indignations 

| word of Is dy mer 


Wn to the weſt countryg. N N 
mer of his proſelytes. We "op 
in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, that the town had 
daun down the vengeance of Heayen by baniſhing, che 
pious preacher, and that the pi ee would never ceaſe, | 


him. No ſooner did Wiſhart. hear of this — 
their diſpoſition, than he röturned to them, and made. 
= a new. tender of his doQtine : But leit be ſhould + 
read the contagion by bringing multitudes together, 
he erected his pulpit on the top of a gate: The infected 
* . the others wine. And the exo i 
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4 * AR 3 erst i of Wi deres he 
e& of attention to eardinal Beaton; and he reſolyed, by 
puniſhment of f fo. hed 2 preacher, 4 lirike a 


. of Bothwel to arreſt ” ip; — ue him 880 his 
| hands, contrary. to 2. pramiſe/giyen. by Bothwel to that 
unhappy man: And being polleſſed of his prey, he con- 
ted him to St. Andrews, where, after a trial, he con- 
demned him 0 the flames for hereſy, Aran, the go- 
verbot, was. irreſulute in his temper ; and the cardinal, 
though he had gained him Ger to his party, Found, that 
be would not concur inthe condemnation and execution of 
Wikthart.... He determined, therefore, Without the aſſiſt - 
wore. the ſecular arm, is bring that hetetie to puniſh- 
| 2 * he himſelf beheld from his window the diſ- 
f ele. 1 with the uſual patience; 
wot | ing the 1 of his vr 


und, in * very — ie e lo as . 
bis belted 1 * hg; meg to N piety 
- ligion To's 3 LE. | 


8 waer [ts Ahh it 1 The diſciples this Make 8 CO 
4 yr, enraged at the cruel Kecution, fornied r 
the cardinal ; and having Hocia Nor- 
en who was diſguſted on account of ſonie pri- 
vate guarrel, they conducted” their enterprise with great 
; ſecrecy pt Early in the*morning they. entered 
the cardinal's palace, which he. had ſtrongly, fortified z . 
_ ry tey were not abwye 2225 n 
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1 bm r 8 to conſider kts and ahnen 1 N which that 6 
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pi an Rea} A Forty -F we, prepared 2 


f 'ork "reigns 40 en dice followed by as many | 


2s coulc d be expected in her ſituation. © i 1 


denz but he. afterwards. Joined the aſſoſſins, and aſſiſted ten "_—_ — 


1 eee of the caſtle, and ſent a met: * 


curbing ae cee of that 5a, and } he 6: 
miſed to: tie them un er his m_— ET 5} 


of Scotland, that es N 


zorities ; and the execution of juſtice, which the 
as beginning to introduce, had been continually 
d che cabals, factions, and. animoſities of 
at.” Hut beſides theſe ererate and ancient evils, f 
ſource of Giforder had "Wk" the diſputes and 


onfentions f theclogy, Whicif were ſuffctent to difturb — | © 


the 2 ſettled om Ind the death of the cardi- 


: 5 EE 
duch 5 Wien the hands of the adininifitation.” But - =. 
the dure de water was a Woman of uncommon talents i 

virtue; and ſhe did as much to ſupport the govern- E 
and fu pply the weakneſs of Arran, the . 


1 1 
„ protector of England, as ſoon as 'the government Contuat of 1 
1 brought | to ſome compoſure, made preparations for 9 1 
he War with Scotland; and he was determined to exe-, 
cute, ir pöſhble, tha t Nee, of uniting the two king- 
doms by marriage, on Which the late King had been b 
intent, and which he had recommended with his dying. 
en . S 1. e fy ; levied ar an army of 18,009 | 

in his nan ive of this — i remarkable: 
that 1 in the firſt edition. of. his work, theſe words were printed on the n 


vfithe' page; 772 f 40 Fa2 and Wards of Jani Melvil. But the following 4 
editors retrenched them. | Knox himſelf had no hand in the murder of Bea- 
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a celle. Sce Keith's Hil, of ane of 128 Pp. 23. 
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| the marriage of the young queen with Edward. 


That the education and cuſtoras of the people concurred 
With nature; and by giving them the ſame language, 


_— He himſelf marched 3 


attendeq by the earl o Wapwic. Theſe hoſtile megſures 
were oqvered with a pretence of revenging ſome depreda- 


tions committed by the bordererz; but beſides, that 


Somerſet revived, the ancient r of the hs 


"4 oy 
as SS 


1; _ ww any * condifon 


THE protector, before he opened the ane at | 4 
liſhed a manifeſto, in which he ne 
ments for that meaſure, He ſaid, that nature 7 


; ginally | to have intended this iſland for one empire ; * 7 


. 


ith forei * 


having cut it off from all communication 5 


ſtates, and guarded it by the ocean, ſhe had pointed ww 


to the inhabitants the-road to happineſs and to ſecurity © 


and laws,. and manners, had invited them to a thorough. 


union and coalition: That fortune had at laſt removed 
all obſtacles, and had prepared an expedient, by which 
they might become one people, without leaving any = 
for that jealouſy either of honour or of intereſt, to which 

rival nations are naturally expoſed: That the crown of 
a Scotland had devolved on a female; that of England on 

a male; and happily the two ſovereigns, as of a rank, 


were alſo of an age, the moſt ſultable to each other; 


That the hoſtile diſpoſition, which prevailed beta 
the nations, and which aroſe from paſt injuries, would 


ſoon. be extinguiſhed, after a long and ſecure peace had 


_ .  eftabliſhed confidence between them: That the memory 


of former miſeries, which at preſent inflamed their mu- 
; tual mann, would then ſerve only to make them, 


_ 2 8 * * f " 2 a 
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- quill, long unknown to der anceſtors: : That when 
2 Who were at 8 oblized to re perpe- 
tually ir 2 warlike poſture, would learn to cultivatt the 
of pelt and would ſoften their minds to a 10 of 
domeſtie order and obediente*: That as this ſitüation was 
deſixable to both kingdoms, ſo particularly to Scotland, 
which had been expoſed to the greateſt miſeries from in- 
toltine and foreign wars, and ſaw herſelf every moment 
in danger of loſing her independaney, by che efforts of 
a richer; and more powerful people: That though Eng- 
5 1d had claims of ſuperiority, ſhe was willing to reſign 
every pretenſian for the ſake of future peace, and deſired 
un union, which would be the mote ſecure) as it would 
be concluded on terms entirely equal: And that, beſides 
all theſe motives, poſitive engagements had been taken 
for completing this alliance; and the honour and good 
faith of the nation were pledged gu what her a e 
and ſafety ſo loudly demanded. e 
* © SOMmRSET ſoon perceived,” He PEN remonſtrance 1 1 
would ve no influence; and that the queen dowager's 9 
_ attachment to France and to the catholic religion would 1 8 
render ineffectual all negociations for the intended mar- 
an klage. He found himſelf, therefore, obliged” to try the 
force of arms, and to confirain the Scots by neceſſity to 
ſubmit to à meaſure, for which they ſeemed to have en- 
| tertained the moſt incurable averſion. Hle paſſed the er. 
borders at Berwic, and advanced: towards Edinburgh, 
without meeting any reſiſtance for ſome days, except from 
"ow _ caſtles, which he obliged to ſurrender at 
i The protector intended to have puniſhed the 
e ** garriſon of one of thoſe caſtles for their 
oe math in reſiſting ſuch unequa force: NO, 


1 r John Heynood in knen p aß. nan, p. 4% 9 2 
$7” his 


—̃ Wc ofthe Bi,about 
four miles from Edinburgh. . came nithin 
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angebe che Scots vn 


| pee — ox more 
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mages ibis he: ad oof m 
would ſtipulate not to e | te 

3 but to detain Ns wir eached-t 
| Amun huſband A — a ade. 


his formen 3 1 ws - = | elts, 
| who-had come to the camp in ac e, uus, = 
1 85 e e teſtable. 


| ſucceſs could ever crown their — 

firmed in this ſond conceit; when they ſaw, the protector 

cha his ground, and: move towards the ſea; nor did 
they any longer doubt, that he. intended. to embark his 

ebe dee his eſcape on board en wikches : 
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time, mene inte dhe bay, eppoſtte te bim z. & fg 
in cheering 0, cut alf his retreat, they quitted — 2 
camp and paſſing the river Eſke, advanced into the 2597+ 
plain. — were divided into three: bodies: Angus 10th Sept. 
commanded the Vanguard; Arran thę main body-z H 
ley the tear; Their cavalry confi! ſed only of light horſes 
which were placed on 4 left-flank, ſtrengthened by 
ſome Iriſh, e whom, Argyle had hroughty ver, for 
L W &- i 1 ries 
* was 3 pleaſed hom, he. * is ban 
ment of the Sgottiſh wy +: "nd, 2 had 2 


8 4 He arranged. Th an 
from the ſea; and ordered. them eee on 5 high 
grounds on which hg placed them, atill the enemy ſhould 
approach: He placed his, main battle and his rear towards 7 

the right; aud beyond the wap he poſted lord Grey at te 
head of the men at arms, and ordered him to c 0 
Scotch van in flank, but not till they ſhould he enga 

2 cloſe fight with the van of the Engliſh. 7 


of * galled wich the artillery from the Fac. 3 | 
_The eldeſt don, of lord Graham was killed: The LTriſh 
archers were thrown into diſorder; and even the aber 
jon began to ſtagger : When lord Grey, .perceiving 
their ſituation, neglected his orders, left his ground, and 
at the head of his heavy-armed horſe made an ee an EE, 
dhe Scottiſh infantry; in hopes of gaining to himielfyall 
the honour of the victory. On advancing, he. found a 
ſlough and ditch in his way; and behind were ranged the 
enemy armed with ſpears, and the field, on whinh» they 
ſtood, was fallow ground, broken with ridges, Which lay 
acroſs their front, and diſordered: the movements of the 
Baulin n From all theſe ident, the lache f 
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| Sepinwur; fon of the . Rated orſe killed unde 
| E i . The ſtandard was near qd And had the 


: = fted by un A Sad 
| ol bmi with diligence 
Varwic" ſhowed 
| NC 5 mii in erer * ranks of the 


ply the Seottifh r wit theit hot. They abel 
; to the fough, akne their pieces full in the face 
of the The thips galled them from the flank : 


tte front: The Engliſh archers poured in a ſhower of ar- 
rows upon them: And the vanguard, deſcending from the 
ene wee, leifurely and in good order, towards them. 

ayed with all theſe circumſtances,' the Scottiſh van 


| began to retreat: 133 retreat ſoon changed into a flight, . 


_ which was begun by the Iriſh archers. The pannic of 
the van communicated itſelf to the main body, arid paſ- 


ſing thence to the rear, rendered the whole held a feene 


f of confuſion, terror, flight, and conſternation.” The 


Engliſh army per from the heights the condition of 
the Scots, and began the purſuit with loud ſhouts and ac- 
8 ä which added Kill more to * * 
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. and — 117 to Edinburgh, for the | 
bre * miles, the whole ground was ſtrowed with 
5 4 The prieſts e all, and the monks 16 

N. no quarter; 3 and the Engliſh made ſport of ſaugh- 
tering men, who, from their extreme zeal and animoſity, opt ele 
had) Np, in an enterpriſe. ſo ill befitting their profeſ- 
Gon. Few vitories haue been mor edecifivey or gained 
_ with ſmaller loſs to the conquerors. There * not two 

undred of the 8 * e to the moſt 2 5 
| About I 14 1 were 3 dee 1 
£& was called the battle of Pinkey, ee, 
FE emen 8 wy, of that name in tlie neighbouthood. 
.. Tas queen-dowager and Arran fled eo tiling 0 1 
| were, 1 able to collect ſuch a da. gre 


@ ſump. tines . Ten lord Whar- 
thted the Weſt Marches, at the head of five thou- 
1 mien, and after taking and plundering Annan, they 
d devaſtation over all the neighbouring counties .. = 
Hal Somerſet proſecuted, his advantages, he might have 4 
impoſed what terms he pleaſed on the Scottiffi nation: 
But he was itmpatient to return to England, wherey he 
ſomei/Sour ſellors, and even his-own - brother, the 
* pat, were carrying on cabals 2cainft his" authority. 
re ingl 
| Falteaſtle, Koxborough, 4 


des Wer alkehe dae uot, aol Brow 
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Inn Nov. Tus AE wok his arrival e mmoned 
a: parliament : And being ſomewhat elated with hid ſue- 
= e abend the See, be peel from). nephew a 
we patent, appointing him to fit on the throne, upon a ſtool 
or 2 at the right hand of the king, and to enjoy he 
fame honours and privileges, that n „ 
1 ſeſſed by any prinee of the bl 
OC ED of England. In this patent, t . 
penſing powegz e 
| Amalia” enscted during the former reign . But if 8omerſit gave 
. by aſſuming too much flate, he deſerves great 
| - praiſe on-account of the law paſſhd this ſeſſibn, by which 
3 the rigour of former ſtatutes was much mitigated, and 
We: ſome ſecurity given: to the freedom of the confliſtution. 
All laws, were repealed, which the crime of 
ES treaſon beyond.the fatute of the tywenty-fifth of Edward 
III.“; all laws enacted during the late reign, extending 
the- crime of felony; all the former laws againſt Lollar- 
I y or hevely, together with the ſtatute of the ſix articles. 
3 None were to be accuſed for words, but Within a month 
Rn After they: werepgken. By theſe repeals feveral of the 
moſt rigorous laws, that ever had paſſed in England, 
were annulled ; and ſome damn, both of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, began to appear to che people. _— 5 
however, was {till a, capital crime by the comme 
and * een to the penalty of Wunde 
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| * yr was empowered to 
1 annul ver 55 der the four and"twentieth 
- year of his agg: He could prevent their future executio; 


ut could not . 7 effects, which had enfüed 


from them . 3 ee e 1 
Ir was Ao enattel, that all who denied the . 

fe or "aſſerted the pope's, ſhould, for the firſt 

offence, forfeit their goods and chattels, and ſuffer im- | * 


priſonment dining pleaſure; for the ſecond offence, Wo 
ſhould incur tlie. penalty of a premunirt 3 eee . 
offence be attaĩinted of treaſon. But if any, after the 32 
firſt of March ns end, by writing, print- „ 


ing, or any 8 deed, to deprive the king of his * 1 
eſtate or titles, particularly of his ſupremacy, or to con- ; 
fer them on any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of 1 


treaſon.” If any of the heirs of the crown'thould uſurp s 
upon another, or endeavour to. break the order of ſucceſ(- 

ſion, it was declared tteaſon in them, their aiders and „ 
abettors. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed e 
during this ſeffion. \ The members in general diſcovered 2" 
a very paſſive diſpoſition with regard to religion: Some | Py 
few appeared” z&lous for the reformation : © Others fe- 

5  cretly harboured a ſtrong propenſity to the catholic faith: 
But the greateſt part appeared willing to take any impreſ- 
ſion, which they ſhould receive mo 1 8 


eee bb = oo 
Tux convocation met at the fink time * Phy par- 2 
"again and as it was found, that their debates were at 


3 kau. VI. e. 2. 5 & 6. * Hey! n, p. 4. 5 
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3 -Muthed by the'crowh, and which in Aue to diftin- 
| RE gurſh exactly from a full legiflative'power. He even con- 
TH t of the ;tifiued. 0/exert this authority/in" ſans 3 which 
were then regarded as the moſt me 
5 iſſuel by council, that candles ſhaulil "no longariths cat- 
© © _. ried about on Oandlemas-day, aſnes on Alh-wedneſday, 
Enns an ernte nn 
3 -Fortunins for mankind, when ſuperk 
3 2 direction ſo innocent and inoffenfive. T 
| poſition, whith naturally attends all reformers, prot 
5 5 likewiſe the council to aboliſh fo gap and thowy . 
"mores; which belonged to the ancient religion . 
| | we order was alſo iſſued by council for the x alof 
8 . a1 images from the churches: An innovation . 
much deſired by the reformers, and which alone, with 
5 e to the Aids Guns almoſt to a total change 
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powerful engines. that ever was contrived. for degrading 
the laity,' and Svyiog their ſpiritual . guides an entire 
aſcendant over them. And it may juſtly be faid, that, 
thou ugh. the prieft 8 abſolutioa, which attends confeſſion, 
fem ſome to caſe weak minds from the immediate 
agonies of ſuperſtitious terror, it opera only by enfore- 
ing ſuperſtitign itſelf, and thereby preparing. the mind or Fe. 
a more violent Jaw N fame diſorder s, 
at that time extremely diſtra | 


: ally — oy to 7 the ed Be or on ei 


pb I * arded every 1 me. they 


and fuQuation re | 
tend 


ing ; fone eſtraints. an wah ugh but a this 
ineffectual, they. impoſed a total filence on the 0 
Fri pu thereby put an end at once 4p all the pole- t 
mich, of. the pulpit”, By the nature of things, d is re- 
int could only be temporary. For in proportion AS the 
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"54h, amuſement. / The ancient religion, gi ing i N 
ſomething to do, freed them from the trouble cer 


Affairs of 


| Scotland. 


the more averſe to all alliance with a nation, N 


b far departed from all! 
, having taken the to\ 


ws: nnn were delivered. only in“ che 1 


fol an — hg to — n Selen hd 


much leſt ſcope and influence during thoſe ages. 2 5 7 


0 Tun grefter progreſs was made towards 2. 
in England, the farther did the prötector find 
from all proſpect of completing ** union with Scorfii 3 
and the queen-dowager, as well as the clergy, became | 


ahcieng; principles. Somerſet, 

n Haddington, had ordered it 8 

WGhed and fortified, by lord Grey He 
rtlfications nde ; And he hoped, 

eſe tw places, together With b | roug t 

r f6 ort r which be be in the xands of 


at laſt in the Frith, to the number of fix thouſand Nen; 


- one half of. them Germans. They were commanded by 
: Deſle, and undder him by Andelot, $trozzi, Meilleraye, | 


'The Scots Were at that time 13 


and make bade to the gates of the Epital : But on 
the Appearance of the French ſuccours, they collected 
| mote ee and n beinen Den Fan eee 


Fra range,” for che recovery of theſe places; and they = ive | 


ſunk by che n misfortunes, that five hundred Engliſh horle | | 
were able to ravage the whole country without reſiſtance; | 


4 


Li 


Mould be ſent to France, and be committed to the 
dy of that ancient ally. Some objected, that this mea- 
ſure was deſperate, allowed no reſource in caſe of miſ- 


:ſome'vain attempts to take the _ 'by 


Ros" 6 MS. :. DOS. 
I hoſtile n which: the: late e and the 

protector had made againſt Scotland, not being ſteady, 
regular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, had ſerved: only 


t irritate the nation, and. to inſpire them with the ſtrong- 
ft averſion to chat union, which Was courted in ſo 
ö Violent a manger. Even thoſe who were inclined to the | 


Engliſh alliance, were diſpleaſed to have it impoſed on 


them by force of arms ; 3 and the earl of Huntley in parti- 


cular, faid pleaſantly, that he diſliked not the match, 
t he hate] the manner of wooing v. The queen-dow- 


{ ager, finding theſe ſentiments to prevail, called a parlia- 


ment, in an abbey | near Haddington ; and. it was there 
propoſed, that the e young queen, for her greater: ſecurity, 


earriage, expoſed the Scots to be ſubjected by foreigners, 
involved them in perpetual war with England, and left 


them no expedient, by which they e conciliate the 
friendſhip of that powerful nation. It Was anſwered, on 


the ather hand, that the queen's preſence was the very 
cauſe of war with England; that that nation would 


_ regular ſiegs, the blockade was formed, and the garxiſon 
was „ IE ee denen fallies which they made 


was an undertaki 0 for Which wh i were, 2 Weraſetwes mJ 
wi ad, and even with the affiftance- of the F rench, f 
they Places "their chief hopes of ſucceſs in ſta | 


deſiſt, when they found, that their views of-forcing a 


marriage had become altogether ImpraQicable ; ; and that 
Flenry, being engaged by ſo high a mark of . | 


5 take their ſoverei gn. under his protection, 
3 * 9% %%%ꝙ M | Heylio, pe 46, Patien. 
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defiro of compolng the dere, with that king 
om, and he ered the Scots a ten years tcuce; but as 
they. inſiſted on | s, reſtoring all the places which he had 
taken, the propoſal came tg nothing. The Scots reco- 
vered the fortreſſes.of Hume and Faſt-caſtle by 


and put the garriſons to the ſword: They repulied;” wh. I 
loſs, che Engliſh, who, under che command of lord 
1 made A. ris. firſt in Aon Fa; at Mon- 
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7 found. it neceſſary to provide nen 

eir relief. He raiſed an any of eighteen thou- 
. and adding three thouſand Germans, wap * 
e diſſalution. of the proteſtant ered their 
ſervice to-Engllind, he gave tlie mand of | 
the earl of Shrewſbury _ e the blockade 
on che . e of the Engliſh;; and wich great difficulty 
4 his retreat. > Ret _ by + 1 


gown ef of that lacter Ming : E de two brothers, 3 | 3 
1 | r and hays not content with ee _ So : 7 
vinkaes ly of eh W hr and — I 
the whole court and kingdom, by their oppoſite cabals and 
De a man of nde am- 
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miſe of the late king: 8 
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credit and rie F, F of: de ane ſuppared the = ambition 


| | ceden _ wp my io ang 
er huſband, which yra to er e ee 
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meeting chere with an Engliſh, fleet, he ecommenced an 
action Which ſeems not to Have been decifiveſ'-ſince the 
.  _ hiſtorians 'of the two nations differ. i in their account of 
the event. * 3 N HERS 
en Feb Penk war broke out; the "vile g 
5 endeavoured to fortify himſelf With the alliance of the 
, */ emperor; a ſent over ſecretaryMager 100 bee 


Ty | lip Hobby, the 250 of anbaſſudor;, in this bete don 
But that Prince had formed a deſign of extending his-do# 
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"9 _ thought it unfuitable ta-bis echer pretenſions u entet 


Hy a Pak 8 0 Bien confederac) with A nation, which had broken 


"fore geclined the advances of Hiendſhip From England; » 


And efuded the applications of the ambaſſadors. An 
lit account is preſerved of this negociation in a lette 
Hobby's; and it is remarkable, that the emperor, in a 
ration with the Engliſh miniſters, aſſerted that the 
7 of a king of England were more extenſive 
-* than thoſe-of a king of France. Burnet, who Pre. 
| ſerves this letter, fubjoits, as a parallel in 


queen with Edward, was; that all their privileges would 
er e e rat? Wen. 
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5 | 1 N Aacberity, he no langer paid any attention to ISY 2 
". on * | the opinion of the other executors and-counſallgys 3 dae, 

1 being elated with his high dignity, as well as with 3 | 

"8 vidtory at Finkey, he thought, that every one ought, in 


Every thing, to yield to his ſentiments, All thoſe whis 7x 

were not entirely devoted to him, were ſure to be ne- 5 
glected; whoever oppoſed his will received marks of anger 25 8 

or contempt * and while he ſhewed a reſolution to gos ©” 
vern every thing, his capacity appeared not, in any res. " 2 $93 
ſpect, proportioned to his ambition. Warwie, more 


ſudtle and artful, covered more exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances ; and having aſſociated himſelf with * © 
_ Southampton, who had been re- admitted into the council, 
he formed à ſtrong party, who were determined to free 1 
themſelves fro: the flavery, impoſed on them by the . „ 
wane. | „ La 
Tux . countdlibis found the diſpoſition of - 
. the nation fayourable to their deſigns. The nobili ity and 1 
I A 8 were in general diſpleaſed with the nigger „ 
Y | Which Somerſet ſeemed to have given to the people; ana 
" 3 «8: they aſcribed all the inſults, to which they had been 
. _  Kitely expoſed, to his procraſtination, and to the counte-. _- 
5 nance ſhown tothe multitude, they apprehended 2 rehewal l 
3 of the ſame diſorders from his preſent affectation of popu - 20 
= = - latity. He had erected a court of requeſts in his own houſe | N 
8 1655 for 5 relief of the people, and he interpoſed with te 
oo, „ 3 in their behalf; a meaſure which might be deemed py 
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3 2 5 | Ulegal, if any exertion of prerogative, at that time, cou could 5 ; 
- M- certainty deſerve that appellation. _ And this at- L's 25 5 


dne which was a fesch of power, ſeemed che ms 
1 vunpolitie, becauſe it diſguſted the nobility, » the ſuret f „ lrg tos; 
3 of niotuarhicy? e iS. as 5 8 Ts 
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oxy, his. conduct. The attainder and, execution of 
bi 8 bore an N aſpect . introduction of fo- 
2 troops Ring in 


ED 


ng in de gene, ſerved. d, by it : 
Kill — by other cige: ces which attended it, to 
expoſe him to the * 7 2 S 
church of St. Mary, wit 
pulled: down, in order. to. 


* otector⸗ 5 eg 1 then laid big hands on a chapel 
in St. Paul's Church: yard, with a cloiſter, and charn 
houſe : belonging to it : and theſe edifices, together witha 


i chu 
e palace. What rendered the matter more odious 


Eh . 
Ky ts - 
* $ 55 


. 2 were buried in 'unconſecrated ground *. 
* 5 . , ob. AL thele imprudences were remarked by Somerſer's | 
1 Per " Enemies, who reſolved to take advantage of them, Lord 
» * e St. John, preſident of the council, the earls of Warwk, | 
5 Southampton, and Arundel, with five members more, 
merſet. * at e "ang aſſuming to themkelyes the wigs. 
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of St. John of Jeruſalem, were made uſe of 4 2 
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y2 he ſtones to the, ae purpoſe; but 
in à tumult, and chaced away the 
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| „ to the people, was that the tombs and other monuments . 
WE: ,:: of the c dead were defaced; and the bones, being carried. 5 
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4 b e eee. en of — — 
public grievaiſſ and misfortune, They wrote letters to 808. 5 
the chief nobility and gentry in England, informing them . 
of the preſent meaſures, and requiring their aſſſtanics': | -_ 
They ſent for the mayor and aldermen of London, and 
el them to obe their orders, without regard to ang 

contrary orders, which they might receive from the duke 

a ee They laid the fame injunctions on the np. 5 
LY ant of the Tower, who expreſſed his reſolution: ay” IN 
comply. with them. Next day, Rich, lord chancellor. 
the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury; „ 
Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadlerg . 
and chief juſtice; Mohtague, joined the malcontent couns 3 
ſellgrs ; and every thing bore a bad aſpect for the protect. 8 5 of 
tor's authority: Secretary Petre, whom he had ſent to „ 

treat with the council; rather choſe to remain with them: 8 
The common council of the city, being applied to, de- 
d with one voice their approbation of the new mea - 
ſures, and their reſolution of ſupporting them. . 

As ſoon as the protector heard of the defectiom of tbe 
e he temoved the king from Hampton- court, 
Where he khen reſided, to the, caſtle of Windſor; and Ry 
arming his friends and ſervants} ſeemed reſolute to defend gad 
_ himſelf. againſt alf his enemies. But finding, that no e 
man of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, aqhered to num & 
that the people did not riſe at his ſummons, thafthaCay 4 
and Tower had declared againſt bim, that even his beſtt -. 
friends and confidents had deſerted hi be Joſt all hopes 8 
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+ — 2 — vor they had chaſen 
. the duke of Somerſet protector, under the expreſs etindi- 
I tion, that he ſhould e ee eee 
direction; that he had ufurhed the whole authority, and 
BH bad neglected, and-even in every thing oppoſed, their 
| 4 amn — FCG SR41-4 _ 

; bout his majeſtp's'per l 
that they might be admitted * eee 2 Bo 


eee eee eg Their re- 
| ras e with: Somerſet capitulated only for 
omnriet_ | gentle treatment, which was promiſed: him. He was, 
| proceftor- however, ſerit to the Tower a, with ome of his friends 
fie. and partizans, among whom was Occil, afterwatds .fo 
' _ much diſtinguiſhed. * Articles of jnditment were exhibited 
© againſt him“; of which the chief, at leaſt the beſt found- 
WD Ko is his n the goyernment, and his taking 
ands the hole adminiſtration of affairs. 

Ihe clauſe of his palent, which inveſted him with abſo 


was never objecded to 
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t 8 Sehne pi * iq 5 his fall wouldC H A F. 5 
are "the way for the return of the ancient religion. 2 TR 7” DES 


— ict he nom bore chief ſway i in the council, - = | 


kern had funk deeper into Edward's mind than to be £ 
cally eradicated, he was determined to comply with the 
young prince's inclinations, and not to hazard his newac- 2 
quired power by any dangerous enterprize. He took care 
very early to expreſs his intentions of ſupporting the refor= + + 
mation ;; and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on Southamp- 1 
ton, who ſtood at the head of the Romaniſts, and whom 1 
he confidered As 2 dangerous rival, that the high-ſpirited e 
nobleman retired from the council, and ſoon after died © 
from vexation and diſappointment. The other counſel- 
Jors, Who had concurred i in the revolution, received their 
reward by promotions and new honours: | Ruſſel was cre= 
ated earl of Bedford: The marquis of Northampton „ 
obtained the office of great chamberlain; ; and lord Went⸗ 1 
worth, befides the office of chamberlain of the houſehold, —_ 
got two large manor, Stepney and Hackney, which were - - ©» 
torne from the ſee of London . A council of regency . ' 
was formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed 4 
for "the" government of the kingdom, and which, being 
founded o on an act of parliament, was the only legal one; 1 1 
but compoſec : chiefly of members, who had formerly been 4 
appointed by Somerſet, and who derived their ſeat from 1 
an authority, which was now declared uſurped and ille- 
gal. But ſuch niceties were, during that age, little _ 8 
| derſtdod, ” and kl leſs regarded, in Englands. 
Assi of parliameht was held; and as it was the 1 Nor. 
aſvat maxim of that aſſembly to; acquieſce in every admi- A MOTT? 8 
_ iſtration which was eſtabliſhed, th&*council: dreaded no 
| . chat n, and had mie reaſon 0 look 
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8 5 N je 0 on Bp mT OY the council, 


| oe all the; articles of charge againſt himz and he imputed 


theſe miſdemeanors. to his own raſhnefs, ally, and indiſ- 
_eretion, not to any malignity of intention . He even 
ſubſeribed this confeſſion ; and the paper was given into 
parliament, who, after ſending a committee to examine 
bim, and hear bim acknowledge it to be genuine, paſſed 


% b 2 by which they deprived him of all his offices, and 


«i 


3 


. e lawful authority, it ſhould be felony :. Any at- 
5 


- fined him two thouſand pounds a year in land. Lord St. 
John was created treaſurer, in his place, and Warwic earl 
marſhal. The proſecution. againſt him was carried no 
farther. His fine was remitted by the king: He recover- 


ed his liberty: And Warwic, thinking that he was now 
_ ſufficiently humbled, and that his authority was much 
leflened by his late tame and abject behaviour, re-admit- 
ted him into the council, and even agreed to an alliance 


| between. their families, by the matriage of his own ſon, 


lord Dudley, with the r, Jane e d 
Somerſet . R 


Duran this ſeſlion A W 50 Ike was. aſl 3 


riots . N was enacdted, that if any, to the number of 
._ twelve perſons, ſhould meet together for any matter of 
” fate, and being required by any lawful magiſtrate, ſhould 
not 3 it ſhould, be treaſon; and if any broke 
, or violently pulled up pales about incloſures, 


» 


tempt to kill. a privy counſellor was ſubjected to the ſame . 
penalty. The biſhops had made an application, com- 
e that they were deprived of all their power, by 

© the egeroachments. of the civil courts, and the preſent 


dee of, the canon law; that they could ſummon no 
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Apline ve 7" 8 This » which aug 8 of their © HA p. 
author ty, they pretended; a immorality had every where W 
received great encouragement and encreaſe. The denen % ww 
135 of ſome was, to fevive the penitentiary rules of the pri: 
mitive church: But others thought, that ſuch an authe- 6 
ity, committed to the biſhops, would prove more op- 
| prefſive than confeſſion, penance, and. all the clerical _ 
inventions of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, Th parliament, | 
for the preſent, contented themſelves with empowering. 0 
| the king to appoint thirfy-two commiſſioners | to compile : a . 
| body of canon laws, which were to be valid,' though ne- X'S 
yer ratified by parliament. Such implicit truſt did they 1 
repoſe in the crown; without refleching that all their li- 
berties and properties might be affected by theſe ca- 
nons *, The king did not live to affix the royal ſanction . 
the new canons. Sir John Sharington, whoſe crimes and | 
malyerſations had appeared ſo egregious at the condemn- 
ation of lord Seymour, obtained from parliument a re- 
verſal of his attainder . This man ſought fayour with _. 
the more zealous reformers; and biſhop Latimer affirmed, 
that, though formerly he had been a moſt notorious kx ave, „ 
he was no fo ere that i pope bn 4 19 5 boneft . 
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unn Wirwic and the G of regency 1 te, „ 

10 exerciſe their power, they found themſelves involved in aac | 

the ſume difficulties, that had embarraſſed the protector, Scotland. 

The wars with France and Scotland could not be. al 5 5 

ported by an exhauſted exchequer; ſeemed dangerous to 

a divided" nation; and were now acknowledged not to 

Have any objekt, which even the greateſt and moſt unintek- 
rupted ſueceſs could attain. The project of peace, „ 
tainęd by Somerſet, had ſerved them a# a pretence for 
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3 1 Thomas F to the emperor, 2 — . a 
| ms fruitleſs effort to engage him in the protectiog of Bou- 
1 logne, they found themſelyes obliged to liſten to the ad- 
vancee, which Henry made them, by che canal c of Guidotti, 
5 Florentine merchant. The earl of Bedford, Sir John | 
| Maſon, Paget, wm Petre, were were dent. over 5 Boulogne, 
with full poy egociate, 7 
f 555 lutely refuſed to 1 the Nez bag of crowns, which 
1 dais predeceſſor had acknowledged to be due to the crown 
4 OP f England, as Arrears of penſions z and ſaid, that hene- 
ver would conſent to render himſelf tributary. to any 
*. Xa But he offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitu- 
"IT ER n of Boulogne; and four hundred thouſand crowns 
1 at laſt agreed « on, one half to be paid immediately, 
„ the other in Auguſt following, Six hoſtages were given 
for the performance .of this-article, Scotland was com- | 
\Y ps prehended in the treaty: The. Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore 
3 1 Se and Dunglas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of 
\ ol Roxburgh and Eymouth,", No ſooner. was peace con- 
6 _ clutled wich France, than a; project was entertained of 3 
| 35 ek alliance with, that kingdom; and Henry willingly 
| embraced a propoſal ſo ſuitable both to his intereſts and his 
28 inclinations. An agreement, ſome time after, was 
# Wh 2 marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, > daughter 
3 of France; and all the articles were, after a little nego- 
Ws, 5 2 © ciati6n, , fully * 2 . this project ee eee 425 
Fs * . e JFC 
8 Tus juten hn of tte he king to a daughter of 
4 7 0 8 a violent perſecutor of the proteſtants, was, no 
1 by „ England: But in all other 
„ Feſpects, ee eee promoting the * 
A tion, and in enforcing the lag againſt the Romani 


Several p relates were ſtill addicted to that communion nunic munion ; 
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their” biſhoprics, chey retarded, as much as they ſafely 
TFoüld; the en techtion of the new laws, and gave counte- 
Gia Gals ent s as were negligent or refractory. 
ore taken to ſeek: pretences * 
; and the execution of this i intention 


e ee e as they had all of them been obliged 


ts take commiſſions, in which it was declared, that they 


held their ſees during the king's pleaſure only, It was 


thought proper to begin with Gardiner, in order to ſtrike 


Hh cep ids forhe complianoes, in order to fave c . 


RXRV., . 


ep i 


à terror into the reſt. Phe method: of proceeding againſt 


bim was Violent and had ſcarcely any colour of law or 
Juſtice. EX 8 had been given him to inculcate, 
a ſermon, the duty of bedience to a king, even during 
 kiv/ininority 3 and becauſe he had neglected this topic, he 


| bad been ni — gt 


, fecretar er en =o 
der to try his temper,/ and 

| endeavour 20 find Tome „ depriving him: He 
profeſſed to them his intention | of ens. to the go- 
vernment, bf ſupporting the King's laws, and of officiat- 


ing by the new liturgy. This Was not the diſpoſition 


hen — or deſired 


; eee —_ of 8 confihement ; ge ra n 
5 ——— e e king 3 2 of the 


a. 255 pew commendable-form,; 


A new deputation was 


baz the en 2 complete ſoyereign 1 in his minority; | 
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— 5 ha G reform wist | 
as ſamiſs in eceleſiaſtical diſcipline, government, or do- 
e tine. The biſhop was willing to ſet his hand to all the 
Eb 0 articles except the firſt: He ne his conduct to 
have been -inoffenſive 3 and declared that he would. not | 
Pe a himſelf weite du which be! ee ee, Eos 
| * | | 5 d tted . 8 „ 73 "= 
= 8 ee e eee 
þ 5 were determined to prevent his full compliance by mul- 
& '  *iplying the difficulties upon him, and ſending him new 
articles to ſubſeribe. A liſt was ſelected of ſuch points 
they thought would be the hardeſt of digeſtion z and 
"PER not content with this rig A o required his ſub- 
3 er ſubleription more wenig ne, they demanded a 
* promiſe; that he would recommend arid publiſh all theſe 
articles from the pulpit: But Gardiner, who ſaw,” that 
they intended either to ruin or diſhonour him, or per- 
maße both, determined hot to gratify his enemies by any 
| 5 farther compliance: He ſtill inſiſted on his e e 
' "deſired a fair trial; and refuſed to ſubſeribe more artic 
till he ſhould recover his liberty. For this 1 20m — 
. fence his biſhopric was. put under. ſeq >ftratior WW 
months; _ as $ he thaw — no more compliane_ | 


properly — condemn . . | The enen : 
ners were, the primate, "the biſhops of Londoo, Bly, and = 
Lincoln, ſecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and "ar 
other lawyers, | Gafdiner objected to the legality of the 
commiſſion, which was not founded on any ſtatute or 

precedent; and he appealed from the commiſſioners to the 

king. His appeal was not regarded: Sentence was pro—-—ꝛ 

nounced againſt him; He was deprived of his bilhoprie, | 
en cu * - His books and papers 
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3 he was ſecluded from all company; TO it ©. H A 1 
r attowed: r 8 0 ſend or receive any letters 1 — e 


e as well PR other prelates, had agreed ES 
| to hold his office during the king's pleaſure; But the | 
council, unwilling to make uſe of a conceſſion, which 8 

had been ſo illegally and arbitrarily extorted, choſe rather v5 
to employ. ſome forms of juſtice; a reſolution, which led 1 
2 commit ſtill greater iniquities and ſeverities Bur 
the violence of the reformers did not ſtop here. Dayy 
1 as. Chicheſter, Heathe of . and . : 6. i 


„ 


Salidury, and "Samfon of 15 chough 2 71 d - 30 
complied i in every thing, yet not being ſuppoſed cordial, 9 
in their obedience, were obliged to ſeek protection, by 
ſacrificing the moſt conſiderable revenues of their ſee 0 
the rapacious Spurtiers : ö | 
Tursr plunderers negldted not even ſinaller . 75 
An order was iſſued by council, for purging the librar 
at Weſtminſter: of all miſſals, legends, and other ſuper- | ES 
ſtitious volumes, and delivering their garniture to Sir An- _ 
thony Aucher >, Many of theſe-books were plaited with 3 > 
gold and filver, and curiouſly emboſſed ; and this finerß 
was probably the ſuperſtition that condemned them. 
Great havoc was likewiſe made on the libraries at Ox- 
_ Books and manuſcripts were deſtroyed without 
diſtinction: The volumes of divinity ſuffered for their 
rich binding: : Thoſe of literature were condemned as 
4 uſeing : Thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy were ik: : 4 
o contain nothing but necromancy©. The univerity 7 f 
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fl the council, the lady Mary « could never be broug ht 8 

mp Pe ane he {tilt continued i to adhere te to the TY 
ech the, new liturgy. Her behaviour Was, dür 
N £; Pot, at lat, her two-chap- 
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FE t of Her er 17 lens. * ouncil | wrte' et A 

j ed to D * 5 e her change ner 
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| 5 ſuade her, d t her religious, 1085 

48 Ther aſked her, what \ = 

F I pe prayers i In ar n unkn 0 1 

j Lag 5 70 of im 1 or offering uß the facrament for 

4 dead; ; and they pre pn her to ruſe t. Auſtin, 10 0 

I ther ancient de LOT „Who We {convince het of 6, "SY 

; * "oi Romiſ o uperſfition, and } 2 155 L it it wis foubded 

2 OS erely on falſe miracles 'and Jying ories', 1 he lady 

; - Mary remained dbſtinate az aint Ar this vice, 81 de- 

| ee 

| her Te on.; 2 She 07 8 mae ald 

i 5 not FS to Tuffer mar! dem Thy, to 107 eile 
ro eſtant books, tie Thanked God, — 8 
"ſo the hoped never to read 5 any f . 
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They had not as yet had leiſure tow 
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e -egar ded d.as impious and, idolatrous, that he ſhould parti | 


ght, in the ſin, if he Allowed, its commi- 


6 — And when at laſt the i importunity « of f Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Poinet, prevailed, ſomewhat over his oppoſition, _. 


be burſt into tears; lamenting his ſiſter's obſtinacy, and 
bewailing! his own hard fate, that he muſt ſuffer her to con- 


Tux great object, at this time, of antipathy among the 
2 x ſets, was popery, or, more properly ſpeaking, 


in ſuch an abominable mode of worſhip, n 


1155 Pap iſts. | Theſe they regarded as the common enemy, : 


who threatened every moment to overwhelm the evange- 


lical faith, and deſtroy its partiz ans by fire and ſword: 
vattend to the other 
ute differences among themſelves, which afterwards 
ie. the object of ſuch furious quarrels and animoſities, 
ad chrew t the whole kingdom into combuſtion. Several 
| Lutheran divines, who had reputation in thoſe. days, .] Bu- 
cer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to take ſhel- 


ter in England, from the perſecutions, which the emperor 
exerciſed in Germany; and they received protection and 
encouragement, John A-laſco, a Poliſh nobleman, be- 


2 expelled his country. by the rigours of the catholics, | 


ttled, during ſome time, at Embden i in Eaſt-Friezland, 


| where he became preacher. to a congregation, of the re- 
formed. Foreſeeing the perſecutions which enſued, he 
remaved to England, and brought his congregation along 
- With. him. The council, who regarded them as induſ- 
trious, uſeſul people, and deſired to invite over others of 
ie ſame character, not only gave them the church of 
5 Auguſtine friars for the exerciſe of their religion, but 
granted them a charter, by which they ere erected into 
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1 young king He had been educated i in ſuch, A violent ab- r 
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CHAP. fiſting miniſters. This encteliaitica] eſtabliſhment was 8 
| Wr dite independant of the church of England, and airs i 
1. & ene from it in ſome rites and ceremonies v. i 
Tuxsz differences among the proteſtants db matter 
0 57 triumph to the catholics; ho infiſted, that the mo- 
ment men departed from the authority of the church, they _ 5 
loſt all criterion of ruth and fal ſhood in matters of reli- | 
Sion, and mult be carried away by every wind of doc- 
trine. The continual variations of every ſect of proteſ- 
"rants afforded them the fame topic of reaſoning. The 
book of common prayer ſuffered in England a new revi- 
ſal, and ſome rites and ceremonies, which had given of- 
fence, were omitted *, The ſpeculative doctrines, or the 
5 metaphyſics of che religion, were alſo reduced” to for — 
to articles. Theſe were intended to obviate farther divi- 
ſions and variations; and the compiling of them had been 
pepe an u been of Ge liturgy, which was 
Jauuſtly regarded as a more material obje&t to the people. 
IM Ihe eternity of bell torments is aſſerted in this confeſſion 
of faith; and care is alſo taken to inculcate, not only 
BY; _ that no heathen, how virtuous ſoever, can eſcape an end- 
Iefs ſtate of the moſt Exquiſite miſery, but alſo that every 
dne who preſumes to maintain, that any pagan can pof- 
—_ 2 _ is himſelf xp0 ed to WA TORY: of ee mat 
8 1 Tust ia 1 of "the en hone ue 
3 fervent, went not ſo far as to make them neglect their 
di temporal concerns, which ſeem to Have ever been 
© uppermoſt in their thoughts: They even found leiſure to 
re attend to the public intereſt; nay, to the commerce * 
. te nation, which was, at that time, very little the ob- 
ject of general ſtudy or attention. The trade of England 
had anciently been ba 249: on mae ag by en 
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Ui the inhabitants of the hag tk; or Eafterlings, 0 A a7. 
| as. they were called; and in order to encourage theſe C 
© merchants to ſettle in England, they had been erected my 
into a corporation by Henry III. had obtained a patent, 
were endowed with privileges, and were exempted from 
ſeveral heavy duties paid by 'other aliens, So ignorant 
were the Engliſh of commerce, that this company, uſu- 
ally denominated the merchants of the Stil-yard, / en- 
groſſed, even down to the reign of Edward, almoft the 
whole foreign trade of the kingdom ; and as they naturally 
employed the ſhipping of their own country, the naviga- 
tion of England was alſo in a very languiſhing condition. 
It was therefore thought proper by the council to ſeek 
pretences for annulling the privileges of this corporation, 
privileges which put them nearly on an equal footing | 8 
with Engliſhmen in the duties which they paid; and as : 
ſuch patents were, during that age, granted by the abſo- 
lute power of the king, men were the leſs ſurprized to 
find them revoked by the ſame authority. Several remon- 
ſtrances were made againſt this innovation, by Lubec,  _ 
Hamburgh, and other Hanſe-towns; but the council per- 
| ſevered in their reſolution, and the good effects of it foo | 
became viſible to the nation. The Englifh merchants, * 
by their very ſituation as natives, had advantages above 
foreigners i in the purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other com- 
modities; though theſe advantages had not hitherto been 
| ſufficient to rouze their indultry, or engage them 'to be- 
; come rivals to this opulent” company : But when aliens“ 
duty was alſo impoſed upon all foreigners indiſcrimi- 
8 mately, the Engliſh were tempted to enter into commerce; 
n and 2 ſpirit of induſtry began to appear in the kingdom. 
| Azoor the fanle time a treaty was made with Guſta- 
vus Ericſon, king of Sweden, by which it was ſtipulated, 
* that, if he ſent bullion” into England, he might carry 
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N 3 paying TE 8 
8 urry bullion to 1 no other prinee ; "that 3ft he ſent 
22 el ' Copper, &e. he ſhould pay cuſtom for Eng. 

FT 2 an Engliſhman ; and that, if he ſent 
3 ade merchandize, he ſhould haye free intervourſe, pay- 

3 ing cuſtoin.. 2s 4 ranger . The bullion ten. over by 

. Sweden, though it it could not be i in great quantity, ſet the 
—_— mint to work: Good: {pecie was coined : Arid much of 
8 the baſe metal, formerly iflued, was recalled : A Fu 78 


ſtance Which * extremely, to, the. encou ur 
_:- commerce. | NT ELD 
3 e Bur al theſe hens for promoting zee were 
1 * likely . to prove abortive, by the fear of domeftic con⸗ 
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ö ae. yulſions, ariſing from the "ambition. of Warwic.. Tbat | 
Y _ nobleman, nat contented with the flation which he had 
155 attained, cartied farther, hig pretenſions, and had gain- 

i partisans, Who wefe diſpoſed to ſecond him in eye: 0 
Wt The laſt cal of Northumberland died 
; . iſſue; and as Sir Thomas Py rcy bis bro⸗ h 


. r, had been attainted on account of the 1 
on 25 ba in the Yorkſhire inſurrectioi during the late reign, 
| 5 . | the title was at - preſent 1 5 and the eſtate was. vel (2 | 
„ in the crown. Warwic now. procured © to himſelf a grant 
3 15 5 of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay chiefly in the Nort ; 
TED the moſt warlike part of the Kingdom ; z anc | he was digni- 
. fied with, the title of duke of. Northumberland: Hie : 
18 friend, Paulet, lord St. John, the treaſurer, was created, | 
. Ert, earl of Wiltſhire, then marquis of Wincheſter : Six 4 
| : William Herbert obtained the title of earl of, Pembroke... 
ie abi Bur, the ambition of Northumberland made him re- 
1 Sand all enereaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to himſelf © or 
3 Lb his partizans, as ſteps only to further 4 8 5550 Fi ind- 
Ft © 86:6 that a den dex 
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io to ruin the man, whom be regarded as the los x et. 1 0 


obltzel 4 to the attainment of his hopes., The alliance, g 155%, No. 

which, had been contraſted between the families, had pro- 

duced ng cordial, union, and only, enabled Northumber- | 

land to compaſs with more certainty the deſtruction of his 5 
rival. He ſecretly gained many of the friends and ſer- 1 
vants of that unhappy nobleman: He ſometimes terrified ** 4 PS 

him by the appearance of danger: Sometimes provoked. 

him by ill uſage. . The unguarded Somerſet often broke | 

out into menacing expreſſions againſt Northumberland : | 

At other times, he formed raſh projects, which he me- 7, 

diately abandoned His treacherous its carried to 

his enemy every paſſionate word, wi ich. dropped from 

him : They. reveal the ſchemes, which they themſelves 15 

bad firſt ſuggeſted : And Northumberland, thinking t that 1 

the proper ſeaſon Ay BOW. gags deren to act in an open 

manner againſt him. A 

I one night, the duke of 6 93 den 16th Octob. 

and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudigate, two of the 

duke's ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Thomas Palmer 

were arreſted and committed to cuſtody. Next day, the | 

dutchels of Somerſet, with her favourites, Crane and his 
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wife, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Banni- _ 
ſter, and others, was thrown into priſon, .. Sir T homas ' _ 
Palmer, who had all along acted as a ſpy: upon Somerſe, 
accuſed him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an inſur- os 
rection in the north, to attack the gend d'armes on a 93 
muſter- day, to ſecure thę Tower, and to raiſe a rebellion 
in London: But, what was, the only probable accuſation, 


he aſſerted, that Somerſet had once laid a project for mu- 5 : | 


dering Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke at 
a banquet, Which was to be given them by lord Paget. 
5 Crane and Te wite We eee e with 
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reger to this laſt delignz «a it appears that ſome taſh 

Inc, ſcheme of that nature had really been mentioned ; though 

RN ho regular conſpiracy had: been formed, or means pre- 

8 for its execution. Hammond confeſſed, that the 

gg Juke had armed men 55 5s ne 'one 1 cats in bis 
3 | houſe at Greenwich. ä 

3 'SoMERSET was brought | 

| 3 A EA I Wincheſter, who was created high ſteward, Twenty⸗ 

fe yen peers compoſed the jury, among whom were Nor- 

<p thumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, whom de- 

| ceney ſhould haye hindered from acting as judges in the 

trial of a man, that appeared to be their capital enemy. 

Somerſet was accuſgd of high treaſon on account of the 

I 5 1 inſurrections, and of ee in nn a oy 

5 to murder privy-counſellors. 1 

| - Wr have a very imperfect account of all. 48 trialy | 
Auring that age, which is à ſenſible defect in our hiſ- 

3 tory: But it appears, that ſome more regularity was oh- 

Ky Pe ſerved in the management of this proſecution than had 

un Decemb, Uſually been employed in like caſes. The witneſſes 

; * | - -* were at leaſt examined by the privy-counci] ; and though 
. 1 they were neither produced in court, nor confronted with 

1 = 8 (circumſtances required by the ſtrict prin- 

bk 18 ciples of equity) their depoſitions were given in to the 

1 jury. The proof ſeems to have been lame with regard 

* © _— to the treaſonable part of the charge; and Somerſet's 

1 defence was ſo ſatisfactory, that the peers gave verdict in 

his favour :- The intention alone of aſſaulting the privy- 

counſellors was ſupported by tqlerable evidence; and the 

Jury drought him in guilty of felony. The priſoner 


5 murdering Northumberland and the other lords 3 but had 
not formed any reſolution on that head: And when he 
received ſentence, he aſked pardon of thoſe peers for ts 
Aeſigns, which he had hearkened to againſt them. The 
people, by whom Somerſet Was beloved, hearing the 
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' Himſelf confeſſed, that he had expreſſed his intention ß 


afl 3 heir oy by loud acblathatlons: But 3 
ri t fatiefaBtion was: hath Gampel, on finding chat 
- he? | "26 death for felony o. W 9 8 
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oy — and the princk as kept from refleftian by 


bill; dla great crowds of ſpeckators, who bore him 
ſuch Rueete kindnels, that they 8 to the laſt 
mottent; dhe fond hepés of fils pardon b. Many of them 
ruſhed: in v dip their hatidkerchiefs in his 11 „ Whic h 
rh on after; When Northumberland tnet with a Uke 

ö upbrsi86h bim with this” ertielty, and. diſplayed to. 
him cheſs ſymbols of his criine. © S6inerſet indeed, though 
many Aktion of un lie were exdeptiohable, ſeems, i in ap 
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againſt his uncle; and leſt 
ke Mould: relent, no ci Was given to any o* Somer- 
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Feel as 4 ptecibits relique; and ſome of 


neral; to have metited 4 better fate; and the faults, Wich — 


he" committed, werk owing to Weiknen, not to any bad 

2 AIs virtues were better elculated ff bea 

ber pub life; and bj nis want of penetration and 

be in- fte ko extricate Himfelf from thoſe” 
cabals afid vVielences „600 which chat age Was fo much ad- 

. died.” Sir Thane AN 
Miles. Partridge, and Sir Ralph Vane, Af ef cem So- 

merſer's:friends, were brought 10 cher trial, condemned 

and eseeutel - Great oo. ſeerns tõ Hal been uſed in” 
their wroſecation..'T t; changelfer of the We 
W, "006 ſome kad oh in whe" fur Chatnber, 
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t m he ore of the, garters. 
=: for, wa ee 
diͤiſcovery of ſome marks of friendſhip, IO he had 

+ | ſhown to Somerſet. | 
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3 | new liturgy "Was. authoriſed ; and. penalties amen. | 
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- 1 *4hip*. Te uſe the mals had already been prohibited un 
der ſevere penalties ; ; ſo that the reformers, it n 


| ment, i in. diſputing 1 the tenets, of * the. ancient, 5 
> Were reſolved not to allow. the ſame privilege to __ 
1 ah the prafiice, nay the yery doctrine of toleration; 
1 at that time, equally unknown to-all ſefts and — 
to diſſent 5 — the religion of the magiſtrate, was uni- 

verſally conceived. to be as criminal as to, « 
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1 1 N or rebel against his authority. l 
il 7 A LAW, was enacted, againſt uſury; 9 
© taking any, intereſt | for money. This act was the mine 


N of; ancient ſuperſtition ;, but being found e 

5 | ; 1 in itſelf, a well as rejt dici | 
1 erwards repealed in the emelſih of Elizabeth, The 
MLA hg notyithſtandi: | 

at this time 14 per cent | (84> 7 
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An Was introduced de my into the don. 
of lords, renewing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes of. treaſon, .. 8 
which had been . in the beginning of this reign; 
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- voice . But the commons rejected it, and prepared a 1 


new bill, that paſſed into a law, by which it was enact- 
ed, that whoever ſhould call the king or any of his heirs, 
named in the ſtatute of the 35th of the laſt reign, heretic, 
ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of the crown, ſhould : 


forfeit, for the firſt offence, their goods and chattels; and be 


during pleaſure; for the ſecond, ſhould incur : 


a premunire ; for the third, ſhould” be attainted for trea- | 


ſon. But if any ſhould unadviſedly utter ſuch a flan- 


der in writing, printing, painting; carving, or gtavingy- | 
he was, for the firſt offence, to be held a traitor v. It; 


may be worthy of notice, that the king and his next 


heir, the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of different reli- 
ch threw on each other the 
imputation of hereſy, W idolatry, profaneneſs, blaf⸗ 
phemy, wickedneſs, and all the opprobrious epithets that 


gions; 'and'*feligions, 


religious Seal has invented. It was almoſt impoſſible, 5 
therefore, for the people, if they ſpoke at all on theſe 
ſubjeds, not to fall into the crime, ſo ſeverely Pumel 
by this ſtatute; and the jealouſy of the commons for 
iberty, though it led them to reject the bill of treaſons, 


ſent to them by the lords, "appears 1 not to Ne cp, _ 


active, vigilant, or clear-fighted: 

Tax commons arhexed to this bl 2 ci Aich 
Was of more importance than the bill itſelf, that no one 
ſhould be tonvidted' of any kind of treaſon,” unleſs the 
crime were proved by the baths of two witneſſes, con- 
fronted With the priſoner. The lords, for ſome time; 


ſcrupled to pafs this clauſe ; though conformable to the - 
moſt obvious principles of equity. But the members of 
cue: houſe es for a e e to their e Loy e L 
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tereſts, that they paſſed the bill with only one diſſenting W 5 
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n houſe of peets paſſed: * bin, neh ject wi; 
walking u Provision for che poor; but the commans, not 


ebuſing that 2 money-bill/ſhould begin in the en 
e een Sew act to the ſume purpoſes 2 1 


r WIY F any refuſed to un r diſ- 
| faaded others from that charity, the biſhop: of the dioceſe 
| was impowered to proceed:agdinſt chem. Such large diſere- 
ek pepe _— babe We eee : 


| repoſedan unuſtal confidence in the vilbdgs.' They i im 
xceed: againſt ſuch: an neglected the 
mee holidays . But. theſe were, unguarded con- 
2 the church t. The general humour of 
che age rather led men to Dereave. the eecleſtaſties of all 
power, and even to pillage them of their property: Many 
clergymen, about this time, were abliged for a ſubſiſt- 
ence to turn carpenters or taylars, and ſome, kept ale- 
houſes :. The biſhops themſelves. were ge 7; redu 
to poverty, and beld doch cheit/revenues, and. ii 
ce by a very precarious ani uncertain tenure. 2712 
Tos TAL; biſhop; of Durhan ae e 
eminent prelates of that age, {11 leſs for the dignity of , 
his ſee, than for his own perſonal, merit; his learning, 
moderatiom, hamanity, and beneficinge,. Ile had op- 
poſed, by his vote and authority, all innovations in re- 
ligion; but as ſoon as they were enacted, he had always 
| fabmitted, and had conformed to every theological ſyſtem, 
which had been eſtabliſhed. His known probity had 
made this r ” e aſcribed, not to an intereſted or 
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Ams ſerving Tpirit, but to a ſenſe of duty, which. 25 55 
Him to think, that all / private opinion ought to be ſacri- - - 2D 
ficed to the great concern of public peace and tranquil- 
unity. The general regard, paid to his character, had 
pPfrotectetl him from any ſevere treatment duringthe allmi- 
niſtration of Somerſet ; but when Northumberland gain- 
ed the aſcendant, he was thrown into priſon ; and as that 
rapacious nobleman had formed a deſign of appropriating 
the revenues of the ſee of Durham, and of 5 90 51 
to himſelf a principality in tke northern counties, he 
was reſolved; in order to effectuate his purpoſe, to deprive ; 
Tonſtal of his biſhopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, 
on pretence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was introduced inte 
the houſe of peers againſt that prelate ; and it paſſed with 
che oppoſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, 
and of Crammer, who always bote x cordial and ſincere 
triendſtiip to the biſhop of Durham. But when. the 
: Sill was ſent down to the commons, they required, that 
witneſſes hold be examined, that Tenſtal ſhould de 
allowed to defend himſelf; and that he ſhould be con- 
fronted with His accuſers : And when theſe deinauds were 
1 ected the bil. 
Fus equity, fo unufuaf in the parliament dariäg that 
pry was afcribed by Nortkumbetland and his partizans, 
not to any regard for liberty and juſtice, but to the preva- 
Tencs of gomerſet's faction, in a houfe of commons, Which, 
bdeing choſen during the adminiſtration of that noble- 4 
man, had been almoſt entirely filled with his creatures. 
They were conſitmed in this opinion, when they found, 
that a Bill ratifying the attainder of Somerfet and his 
Accomplices, was alſo rejected by the comtnons, though 
it had paſſed the upper houſe, A reſolution was there- 
fore" talen to diffolve the parliament, which had fat 
during gh ach reign a . a 10 ſumaion, 2 
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aac in order to enſure to himſelf 
JA houſe of commons entirely obſequious to his will, Lene 
tured on an expedient, which could not have been prac· 
tiſed, or even imagined, in an age, when there was any 


idea or comprehenſion of liberty. He engaged the king 


to write circular letters to all, the ſheriffs, in which he 
enjoined, them, to, inform, the frecholdets, that they 
were required to chooſe men of kngwledge and . 
rience for their repreſentatives. After this gene = 
. the king continued in theſe Words: 0. And 5 
e et, nevertheleſs, aur pleaſure is, that where our 
40 priryccouncil, or any of them ſhall, i in our behalf, 
60 * recommend, within their juriſdiction, men of learning 
« and wiſdom ; in ſuch. caſes, their directions ſhall be 


8 regarded and followed, as tending to the ſame end 


of which . deſire, that is, to have this aſſembly com- 


1 or I poſed, of the perſons in. our realm the beſt fitted to 


« give advice and good counſel *.” Several. letters. were. 
ſent from. the king, recommending members, to particular 
counties, Sir Richard Cotton to Hampſhire; Sir. Wil- 
liam Fitz williams and Sir Henry Neyil, to Berkſhire; 
Sir William Drury and Sir Henry el 1d to Suf⸗ 

But though ſome counties only received this 
ſpecies of gh elire from the king; the recommenda- 
tions from the privy. council and the counſellors, we 
may fairly preſume, wauld extend to the greateſt part, if 
not to the whole, of the kingdom. „ Fr 7 

I; is remarkable, that this attempt was made 1 | 


8 


the reign of a mingr king, when the royal authority is 


. uſually weakeſt ; ; that it was. patiently ſubmitted to; and 


that it gaye ſo little umbrage as ſcarcely to be taken i | 
notice of by any | hiſtorian. - The painful and ahora: 
"of r F ited, who. neyer omits, the maſt trivia 
STE | on ie 
6 + Stops Keke Memory wi. . 7. 394. Sn Oo 


aw Wer worthy of rang Enns . 


MN TuE parliament anſwered Northumberſand's "uh 

Gols. 8. As Tonſtal had in" the interval” been deprived of 
his biſhopric in an arbitrary manner, by the Te ntence 'of 
127 1 got 5 try him, the fee "if Dur- 
which had certain pork of the revenue ie aligned them. 

The regalities of the Toy which included che juriſdiction 
of a ebunt palatine, were giv: 


as was then uſual with tke nenen A _ 
ee ene, nf ow os ound; toagof 


Fux commons gave the miniſity ales! mark _ 5 
tachment; which was at that time the moſt ſincere of 


any, the moſt cordial, and the moſt difficult to be ob- 
tained : They granted a ſupply of two ſubſidies and two 
fifteenths. To render this preſent the more acceptable, 
they voted a preamble, containing a long acouſation of 
Somerſet, +5: for involving the king in wars, waſting his 
treaſure, engaging him in much debt, dene 


<« the coin, and ue for en 2 wad 
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ven by the king to Northum⸗ 
berland; nor is it to be doubted but chat nobleman 
had alſo propoſed to make rich plunder of the revenue, 


if 


Warn. 


non yg P 


Tux debts aww e ew” 
The king had received from France 400, ooo crowns on 


delivering Boulogne; he had reaped profit from the ſale 
of ſome chantry lands; the churches had been ſpoiled: 


of all their plate and rich ornaments, Which, by a de- 
c ree of council, without any pretence of law or equity, 
had been converted to the king's uſe : Vet ſuch had 

eren en arge der ponent that neren er 
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beth, had borh of them been declared i 


NY faſt, the N pours the exchequer was a 15 | 
ible. obſtacle to the. execution of thoſe pr Which 
the ambition of Northumberland had founded on: he pro- 

5 bea ph ker er aching. 1 EA 


any. 1 — de Ribs Mary und . 
of parliament : and though Henry by his will 3 
nn them to a place in the ſucceſſipn, the natiai nation would 
never ſubmit. to ſee che throne of England filled by 4 


| baſta : That they were the king's ſiſters by the half bod 
onlys and even if they were legitimate, could not enjoy 
the crown ag his heirs: and ſueceſſors: That the: queen 
| of Seow ſtoodexeluded by che late king's will ; and be- 
ing an alien; had loſt by law all right of inheriting ; not 
to mention, thaty as ſhe was" | d to the dauphin, 
the would, by her ſucceſſion, rendet England, "as the 
i had already done Scotland, a province 10 France: That 
the certain conſequence of his ſiſter Mary's ſuedeton, 
5 or chat of the queen of Sootsy was the abolition of the 
proteſtant religian, the repeat of choſt laws ena M 
favour of the rofortnation; and he Leſtabliſhmenit of the 
ulurpation and'Wolatry of the Church of Rome: Tae 
—— for' England, the fame order of ſut W 
| ice tequired, s ülſd che moſt bonformable * 
; public ;idtereſt; "wid there was not on any ſide any juſt 
ground fon doubt er deliberation: That when theſe 
these pringeſſea were exelulled by ſuch ſolid raſons, the 
. ſucecſſon devolved on the marchioneſs of Dorſet, eldeft b 


. ich 6 que Fa * the. duke, a AJ 8 


ma * 


. Ades che - pods of 4 


rchi ans as the Lady Jane ©3799 
Gray, 4 lady of the moſt amiable: character, accom- , 


Een. both in en ande. 23 


6 cre, if er ie by eee, which ther 
F [The rralniagy-nnle 
——— amen cred his zeal- 

xrqteſtant religion made him appre= 
| eee Wage if-ſa-bigatted a catholic a8 his 
1 And though 
be hore —— Rh dee Elizabeth, wha was 


8 3 eee his. —— 
likely.to-operate on the king, began to prepare the other 
parts of his ſcheme. Two ſons of the duke of Suffolk 
by a ſecond venter having died, this ſeaſon, of the ſweat ; 
ing fickneſs, that title was extinct; and Northumberland 
engaged the king to beftow: it on the marquis of Dorſet. 


8 By means of this favour and of others, which he conferred 


upon him, he perfuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the 
duteheſs, to give their daughter, the lady Jane, in mar- 


riage to his fourth ſon, the lord Guilford Dudley. In 


order to fortify himſelf by farther alliances, he negociated 
a matriage: between the lady Catherine Gray, ſecond 
— ARIES 
earl ef Pembroke. r nag 
lord Haſtings, eldeſt fon of the carl of Huntingdon - 
; Theſs marriages were ſolemnized with - — 4 
Ee eee e ee 
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* lte f — princes hole.” 
Fokus had been Cieed in the 


| eis. 


** 


| 3 pre 
/ Bromley. two judges, with the attorney .and-folicitore 


r vigour inſenſibly decay. The 
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be king's Pp rus rn erneat 


(thn ont eka, ma gave ee 
neither Wee nor medicines: Several fatal ſymptoms 
of conſumption appeared; and though it was hoped, 


| that) ag the teen advanced, kis youth and temperance 


er of the malady, men ſaw with great 


ae attachment to the © young prince, — to N 


time that lord Robert Dudley had been put ab out bim. , 
in quality of gentleman of che bedchamber. 


Tus languiſhing ſtate of Edward's bene ed 


umberland the more intent on the execution of his pro- 
Ject. He removed all, except his own emiſſaries, from 
about the king: He himſelfattended him with the greateſt 
eee -e the moſt anxious concern for hia 
health and welfare: And by all theſe artifices he prevailed 


en dhe young prince to give his final conſent to the ſettle- 


projected. Sir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of 
non! Pleas, Sir John Baker and Sir Thomas 


. general; were ſent for to the couneil; Where, after the 


ere mme were read to them, the 


: A | n up in the form of letters 
to obey; and deſired time to con- 
4 pajons, They bead 8 946 4 PH» - ſider | 
„„ EE ie . 
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|< Grofit. re more they reflected, the greater danger 


— M 2 n 


they found in compliance. The ſettlement of the erowyn 


by Henry VIII. had been made in conſequence of an act 
(ﬆf apo" ewe oo po yr ag the begin- 
:deglared-treaſon in any of the 


— ers Or abet doro, to attempt on the right of 
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eee of ſucceſſion. The judges | 


pleaded theſe reaſons: before. the council. They urged, 


that ſuch a patent as was intended would be An in | 


valid that it would ſubject, not only the judges who 
1 it, but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains . 
of treaſon; and that the only proper expedient, both for 
2 ſanction to the new ſettlement, and freeing its 
om danger, was to ſummon a parliament, and 
to obtain the conſent. of that aſſembly... The king ſaid, 
that he intended afterwards to follow that method, and 
would call a parliament, in which he propoſed to haufee 
his ſettlement ratified; but in the mean time, he required 
the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent in tha 
form required. The council told the judges, that their 
_ refuſal would ſubject all of them to the pains of treaſon... 
Northumberland gave to Mlontague the appellation of 


partizans 


traitor; and ſaid that he would in his ſhirt fight any man 


in ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady Jane's ſucceſſion. The 
judges were reduced to great difficulties between the dan 
5 mee ORs and thoſe A FU TR a, to 


and authority (. 2 e 


Prog arguments were \canvaſſed Arrow: differene | 


ſolution could be found of the difficulties. At laſt, Mon- 


agu 28 oo an” expedient, © which fatisfied both his 


ufeltors: Fe deſſted, that a ſpecial 


Fuller, book yi OY WAN 
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| sel between the council and the judges; and no 


commiſſion ſhould be paſſed by the king and council, re- 
Tru the judges to draw a 5 Ore ſettlement” | 


HISTORY or 21 AND. 
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CC 
. ineurred by their compliance. When the patent was 


| e, demand. 


Norinimbexland's adyice and by an order of cou 


drawn and brought to the biſhop of Ely, chancellor, in 
order to have the great ſeal affixed-to.it, this prelate re- 
qu'ired, that all the judges ſhould preyiouſly ſign it. 
 Goſnald at firſt refuſed; and it was with much difficulty, 
that he was prevailed on, by the violent menaces of 
Northumberland, to comply; but che conſtancy of Sir 
James Hales, who, though a zealous proteſtant, prefer- 
| IIA why; 
——— lar he ee meu n in the y 
counſellors ſhould ſet their hands to the patent: The in- 
trigues of Northumberland or the feats of his violence 
were ſo prevalent, nee nem 
. kal yielded to the earneſt and pathetic entreates of the 
king 6. Cecil, at that time ſecretary of ſtate, pre . 
{afrerwards, that he only figned as a witeſs'to the king's 
ſubſcription... And thus, by the king's letters patent, 
_ / the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, were ſet aſide ; 
and the cron was ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of 
AST» For the ee een e eee W 
E eee 
ſpicious circumſtances, Edward viſibly declined every 
day; and ſwall hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
Jo make matters worſe, his phyſicians were diſmiſſed by 
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felt a difficulty of ſpeech and bre ng; his pulſe failed, © H_A P: 
his legs fivelled, his colour became livid'; and many other ; _— 
at Greenwich in the fixteenth year of his age," and the 6 jc. 
ſeventh of his renn 
All the Engliſh hit dwell with pleaſure on the 
of this young prince; whom the flat- | 
ined to many real 
d of tender affeQtion to the 7 Hep 


KI 


— — He ſeems * | 
his education and from the genius of the age in 
which he NON too, much . narrow Nr ee in = | 

cha oye peep the effects of this malignant qua- 
lity were the leſs to be ded, if a longer life „ 


' granted to/young Edrarfl. 
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Fitx ad of the princeſs Mary, rai, "4 
5 her brother, was not expoſed to any conſiderable 
2853. difficulty ; and the objections, ſtarted by the lady Janes 
5 partizans, were new and unheard-of by the nation. 
Though all the proteſtants, and even many of the catho- 
lies, believed the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine 
F of Arragon to be unlawful and invalid; yet, as it had been 
ö had been avowed by their parents, recognized by the na- 
tion, and ſeemingly founded on thoſe principles of law 
and religion, which then prevailed, few imagined, that 
their iſſue ought on that account to be regarded as illegi- 
'  timate. A declaration to that purpoſe had indeed been 
1 extorted from parliament by the uſual violence and ca- 
Le v. price of Henry; but as that monarch had afterwards been 
| '  * »| induced to reſtore his daughter to the right of ſucceſſion, 
ber ti title was now n, as . and e x - 


au A 1048 Vaio S414 it 


was cer eſteemed juſt and natural. The. publicchad CAPs 


long been familiaized to theſe ſentiments: During all.che ., 


reign of Edward, the princeſs was regarded as:his:lawfuk 355% 

ſucceſſor: And though. the proteſt gts dreaded the effects 

of her prejudices, the extreme hat zd, univerſally entar- 

_ tained againſt; the Dudleys *, who, men foreſaw, would, 

under the name of Jane, be the real ſovereigns, 8 5 

than ſufficient! to counterbalance, even with that party; 
the attachment to religion. This laſt attempt, to violats | 


the order of ſuccefſon, had diſplayed Northumberland's 
ambition and injuſtice in a full light; and when the pe- 


eruelty by which that project had been conducted; that 
the lives of the two Seymours, as well as the title of the 


princeſſes, had been ſacrificed to it; they were moved by 


mingh enterprizes. The general veneration alſo, paid to 
the memory of Henry VIII. prompted the nation te de- 


fend the rights of his poſterity; and the miſeries of the 


ancient civil wars were not ſo entirely forgotten, that men 
were willing, by a departure from the lawful _ Was 


cur the danger of like bloodſhed and confuſionn-. 
 NorTHUMBERLAND, ſenſible of the ee heh: * 

he muſt expect, had carefully concealed the deſtination 

made by the king; and in or der to bring the two prin- n 


ceſſes into his power; he had had the precaution to engage 


the council, before Edward's death, to write to them in 
that prince's name, deſiring their attendance; on pretence 


that his infirm ſtate of health required che aſſiſtance of 
their counſel and the conſolation of their company. 
Edward expired before their arrival; but Northumber- 


land, in order to make the princeſſes fall into the ſnare, 
kept the king's death till ſecret; and the lady Mary 4 


had | already reached Pn, within half a day's Jour- 
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n to exert themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch eri- 


= uon or e 
or CTY eros e near ine wer 
Bn, ER ps inte, ded ene dd. woof 
—_ tre ung — js heidi: — 
WE: : ning-hall-in' Norfolk, then at Frainlingham in 
: N propoſed to embark and eſcape to 
. Flanders, in caſe ſhie ſhould find it indpoſlible to defend 
| of ſucceſſion. „She wrote letters to the nobility | 
uud moſt conſaderable gentry in every cciunty of England; 
 _ commanding the to- afhſt her in he defence bf her 
donn and perſon. And ſhe diſpatched. a meſſage th the 
_ council; by which ſhe notified to them; that her brother's 
death was'no longer à ſecret to her; - protniſed them par- 
. don for paſt offences, and required them TY ns 
gie orders for proclaiming her in London 
Nonna aud found e e eee 
3 was fruitleſs: He went to Bion houſe i, accompanied by | 
t duke of Suffolk, the rar] of Pembroke, and others of 
To mti nobility; and he approachet the lady Jane; wh re- 
| Lidedl there, with all / che reſpect uſually paid to che ſobe⸗ 
reien. Jane was, in a great meaſure; ignorant of theſe 
| * ney: and it was with equal grief and ſurprize; 
„ — ˙ Toe wy 
Ada of en able perſon} an esgsgiag dilpaltions 
„„ eee e eee e eee 
5 eee ee eee eee eee ee 
ſeemed even to poſſeſs greater facility in a p 
part of - manly and polite literature, | She: had atthined-2 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek languages: 
55 bv, beſides modern tongues ; had paſſed moſt of her time in 
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wits and ge Reger Aſcham, tutor to the lady 
| Elizabeth, having one day paid her a viſit, found her em- 
ployed in reading Plato, while the reſt of the family were 
engaged i in a party of hunting in the park; and on his 
admiring the ſingularity of her choice; the told bim, that 
ſhe received more pleaſure from that author than the 
others could reap from all their ſport and gaiety n. Her 
heart, full of this paſſion for literature and the elegant 
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arts, and, of tenderneſs towards her huſband, who was : 
deſerving of her affections, had never opened itſelf to the 


flattering allurements of ambition; and the intelligence 


of her elevation to the thronę was by no means agreeable 


to her. She even refuſed to accept of the preſent; pleaded 


the prefetable title of the two princeſſes ; expizſſed her 


dread of the conſequences attending an enterprize ſo dan= 
gerous, bat to ſay ſo criminal; and deſired to remain in 


that private ſtation, in which ſhe was born. Overcome 
at laſt by: the entreaties, rather than the reaſons, of her fa- 


ther and father-in-law, and above all of her huſband, ſhe 


ſubmitted to their will, and was prevailed on to relin- 


quiſh her on judgment. It was then uſual for the kings 
of England, after their acceſſion, to paſs the firſt days in 
the Fower; and Northumberland immediately conyeyed 
thithex the new ſovereign, All the. counſelors were ob= 
liged to attend ber to that fortreſs ; and by this means 
became, in ſome meaſure, priſoners in the hands of North- 
unmbekland, whoſe will they were neceſſitated- to obey, 
Orders were given by the council to proclaim. Jane 
throughout the kingdom; but theſe orders were executed 


only in London, and the neighbourhood. No applauſe 8 


enſued: The tion with filenc 


and een; Some even expreſſed their ſcorn, and cons | 


tempt: And one Pot, a vintner's prentice, was ſeverely, 
puniſhed for this offence. | The 9 e 


REES, n Achau, n p. 238, 7.3. * of DTS ES > | 
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. themſelves, who were er ployed to convince the peojils of 


£ EL Jane title, found their eloquence fruitleſs; and Ridley, 


- "biſhop of London, who preached a ſermon to that wars. | 
poſe, wrought no effect upon his audience. © + 
Tax people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their end- 
ance on Mary. As they were much attached to the re- 
formed communion, they could not forbear, amidſt cheir 
tenders of duty, expreſſing apprehenſions for their reli- 
gion; but when ſhe aſſured them, that ſhe never meant 
to change the laws of Edward, they enliſted themſelves 
in her cauſe with zeal and affeQion; | The nobility and 
gentry daily flocked: to her, and brought her reinforce- 
ment. The earls of Bath and Suſſex, the eldeſt ſons of 
lord Wharton and lord Mordaunt, Sir William Drury, 
Sir Henry Benningfield, Sir Henry Jernegan, perſons 
vhoſe intereſt lay in the neighbourhood, appeared at the 
head of their tenants and retainers . Sir Edward Haſt- 
.ings, brother of the earl of Huntingdon, having received 
a commiſſion from the council to make levies for the lady 
Jane in Buckinghamſhire, carried over his troops, Which 
amounted to four thouſand men, and joined queen Mary. 
Even a fleet, which had been ſent by Northumberland % 
lie off che coaſt of Suffolk, being forced into _— 
by a ſtorm, was engaged to declare for that'princeſs. 
NoRTHUMBERLAND, hitherto blinded by ambition, fav 
at laſt the danger gather round him, and knew not to 
what hand to turn himſelf. He had levied forces, which 
were aſſembled at London; but dreading the cabals of the 
courtiers and counſellors, whoſe compliance, | 
| had been entirely the reſult of fear or artifice, he was re- 
folkd to keep near the perſon of the lady Jane, and ſend 
Suffolk to command the army. But the counſellors, who 
| wiſhed to ee him v, eme on does filial tenderneſs ; 
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a a rebellion in thoſe parts, was more proper to command 
in that enterprize. The duke himſelf; who knew the 


flender capacity of Suffolk, began to think, that none but 


himſelf was able to encounter the preſent danger; and 


he agreed to take on him the command of the troops: 


The counſellors attended on him at his departure with 
the higheſt proteſtations of attachment, and none more 


than Arundel, his mortal enemy v. As he went along, he 
remarked the diſaffection of the people, which foreboded a 


fatal iſſue to his ambitious hopes. Many,“ ſaid he to 


of 1 * to her the danger, to Which her father CHAP *. 
would be expoſed; and repreſented, that Northumber- eee, 


land, who had gained reputation by formerly ſuppreſſing 1853. 


lord Gray, come out to look at us, but I * not one | 


* who cries, God ſpeed you *."? 


Tu duke had no ſooner Les St. Edmotid's-bury) x 
than he found his army, which did not exceed ſix thou- 
ſand men, too weak to encounter the Queen's *, which 


amounted to double the number. He wrote to PR coun- 2 


eil, deſiring them to ſend him a reinforcement; and the 


counſellors immediately laid hold of this opportunity to 


free themſelves from confinement. They left the Tower, Lady 1228 


as if they meant to execute Northumberland's commands; the rede 
but being aſſembled in Baynard's caſtle, a houſe belong- 
ing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning the method 


of ſhaking off his uſurped tyranny... Arundel began the 


conference, by repreſenting the injuſtice- and cruelty of 


Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his ambition, the 
criminal enterprize which he had projected, and the guilt 


in which he had involved the whole council ; and he aſ- 


ſerted, that the only method of making atonement for 
their paſt offences, was by a ſpeedy return to the duty, ; 


which they. owed to their lawful ſovereign *. . This: mo- 
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5 h den was ſeconded by Pembroke, who, elappin his hand 
his fvord, ſwore he was ready to fight any man that 
5 expreſſed himfelf of a contrary ſentiment. The mayor 
and aldermen of London were immediately ſent for, who 
diſcovered great alacrity in obeying the orders they re- 
Ceived to proclaim Mary. The people expreſſed their 
approbation by ſhouts of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who 
commanded in the Tower, finding refiſtanee fruitleſs, 
opened the gates, and declared for the queen. The lady 
Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown during 
| ten days, returned to a private life with more ſatisfaction 
RY than ſhe felt When the royalty was tendered to her »: | 
= And the meſſengers, who were ſent to Northumberland, 
ASS witch orders to lay down his arms, found that he had de- 
ſpaired of ſacceſs, was deſerted by all his followers, and 
had already proclaimed the queen, with exterior marks of 
The queen joy and ſatisfaction v. The people every where, on the 
| — ac- queen 's approach to London, gave fenſible expreffions of 
Lom ledged. their loyalty and attachment. And the lady Elizabeth 
8 met her at the head of a thouſand horſe, whieh that prin- 
ceſs had levied in order to fupport their joint ana 8 85 
1 ; ; ere 7 1 
Tux queen gave orders for taking into eaſtody the 
duke of. Northumberland, who fell on his knees to the 
cearl of Arundel that arreſted him, and abjectly begged 
; | his life r. At the ſame time were committed, the earl of 
Warwie his eldeſt ſon, lord Ambroſe and lord Henry 
Dudley, two of his younger ſane, Sir Andrew Dudley 
5 his brother, the marquis of Northampton, the earl 1 
FHuntingdon, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. 
5 We er confined e Sultgll, lady 
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deſirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire popu : 
 larity by the appearance of clemency ; and beczuſe the 858 
daunſellors pleaded conſtraint as an excuſe: for their trea- 
ſon, the extended her pardon to moſt of them. Suffolk 
aimſelf recovered his liberty; and he owed this indul- 
gence, in a great meaſure, to the contempt entertained ß 
great, as well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, 
to permit bim to entertain any rea ſonable hopes of life. 
| When brought to his trial, he only defired- permiſſion to 
aſk two queſtions of the peers, appointed to ſit on his 
Jury whether a man could be guilty of treaſon that 
obeyed orders given him by the (council under the great 
ſeal ? and whether choſe ho were involved in the ſame 
guilt with hingſelf, could fit as his judges 2 e, ger 
chat the great ſeal of an uſurper was no authority, and 
that perſons, not lying under any ſentence of attainder, 5 
wers Mill. innocent in the eye of the law, and might be 
admitted on any jury ⸗; be acquieſced, and pleaded - 
guilty. At his execution, he made ꝓrofeſſion of the ca · 22d Aug. 
cholic religion, and told the people, that they never would bn a 
enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith of their executed. 
anceſtors: Whether that ſuch were his real ſentiments, 
Which he had formerly diſguiſed, from intereſt and ambi- 
tion; or that he hoped, by this declaration; to render the i 
 -queen-more favourable to his family. Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer, and Sir John Gates ſuffered with him; and this 
was all the blood ſpilled on account of fo dangerous and | 
criminal an enterprize againſt the rights of the ſovereign. 
Sentence was pronounced egainſt the lady Jane and lord 
Gan z- but without any re! intention of putting 
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Wurm Mary firſt arrived in the Ahn the dies of 


1 — priſoner during all the 


laſt reign 3 cs fon on the marque of” Faru, 
aged to he ſame puniſhment ever r fince his father's 
b e eee the eatholie c, gp red 
before her, and implored her clemeney and protection d. 
They were all of them reſtored to their liberty, and im- 


 mediately admitted to her confidence and favour.” Nor- 


folk's attainder, notwithſtanding that it had paſſed in 


Parliament, was repreſented as null and invalid; becauſe, 


among other informalities, no ſpecial matter had been al- 


leged againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms, which 


he and his anceſtors, without giving any offence, had al- 


Ways made uſe of, in the face of the court 110 of the 
earl of Devonſhire; and though educated in ſuch cloſe 
cConſinement, that he was altogether unacquainted with 
tte world, he ſoon acquired all the accompliſnments of 
aà courtier and a gentleman, and made a conſiderable fi- 
gure during the few years, which he lived after he reco- 
vered his liberty *. Beſides performing all thoſe popular 
acts, which, though they only affected individuals,” were 


very acceptable to the nation, the queen endeavoured to 
ingratiate herſelf with the public, by granting a general 
pardon, though with ſome exceptions, and by remitting 
the ſubſidy voted to her brother by the laſt parliament . 
TEE joy ariſing from the ſucceſſion of the lawful heir, 
9d from _ Fele demeanor W the 8 hin» 
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tid not the ds from being agitated with great axis EI, ir 
concerning the ſtate of religion; and as the bulk of the , WR 6. 05 
nation inclined to the proteſtant communion, the appre- 333. 
henſions, entertained concerning, the principles and pre- 
judices of the new queen, were pretty general. The le- 
gitimacy of Mary” s birth had appeared to be ſomewhat 
connected with the papal authority; and that princeſs, 
being educated with her mother, had imbibed the ftrong- 
eſt attachment to. the catholic communion, and the high- : 
eſt averſion, to thoſe new tenets, whence, ſhe believed, all. 
. the misfortunes of! her family had originally ſprung. The 
diſcouragements, Which ſhe lay under from her father, 
though at laſt tl ey brought her to comply with bis will, 
tended Rill more to cncreate her diſguſt to the reformers; 
and the vexations, which the protector and the council 
gave her, during Edward's 1 reign, had no other effect than 
to confirm her farther, in her prejudices. Naturally of a 
ſour and obſtinate temper, and irritated, by contradiftion 
and misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all the qualities fitted to 
| com ſe a bigot; and her extreme ignorance rendered 
her utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of in- 
5 to the „ of others. _ The nation, there- 


. 


zeal of 5 and it was not Wee ere the diſcovered 


| her intentions, 


"Gapnius, "Ye Tonſtal, Day, Heath, and Very, Catholtc re. 


8 reinſtated in their ſecs, either by a direct act 2 
power, or, What is nearly the ſame, by the ſentence of | 
commiffioners, appointed to review their proceſs and con- 
demnation. Though the biſhopric of Durham had been 
- diſſolved by authority of parliament, the queen erected it 
anew by letters-patent, and replaced Tonſtal i in his rega- 
lities as well as in his revenue. On pretence of diſcou- 
raging WT ſhe ſilenced, on an bn on | 8545 opts 
"mg * 1 „ 
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En obtain a particular ee ad e Teak CU to 
foreſee, that none but the catholics would be favoured 
with this privilege. Holgate, archbiſhop of Vork, Co- 
verdale, biſhop of Exeter, Rid ley of London, and Hooper 
of Gloceſter, were thrown into priſon; whither old La- 
timer alſo was ſent ſoon after. The zealous biſhops and 
prieſts were encouraged in their forwardneſs to revive the 
maſs, though contrary to the preſent Taws. _ | 
Hales, who had diſcovered ſuch conſtancy in detendin . 
the queen's title, loſt all bis merit by an oppoſition to tho 
| legal practices; and being committed to cuſtody, was 
treated with fuck ſeverity, that he fell into frenzy, an and 5 
killed himſelf. The men of Suffolk were brow-beaten' 3 
| becauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe, which the 
. queen, when they enliſted themſelves in her ſervice, 5 
| hadghen them, of maintaining the reformed. religion : 
= in particular, was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he 
ad been too peremptory, in recalling to her memory 
the engagements, which ſhe. had taken on that occaſion. 
And though the queen fill promiſed, in a public decla- 
ration before the council, to tolerate thoſe who differed 
from her, men foreſaw,' that this engagement, like the 
former, would prove but a feeble W n when fet in in 
oppoſition to religious prejudices. 

Tun merits of Cranmer towards the 1 3 


de reign of Henry, had been conſiderable; and he had 5 


- 


_ ſucceſsfully employed his good offices in mitigating the 
- ſevere prejudices, which that monarch had er n 


againſt her. But the active part, which he had borne 


in promoting her mothef's divorce, as well as in con- 


8 the 3 had made him the =. of ber 13 


Fus Schelte cauſe.” — therefore, had rea- ear. 8 
ſon to expect little favour during the preſent reign; but — 


it was by his own indiſereet zeal, that he brought '0h- "Ou 


himfelf the firft violence and perſecution. A report be- 


mee that Cranmer, in order to pay burt to the 
| niſe "to! officiate in the Latin Tetvics, - 
the archbiltop, to wipe off this aſperſion, publiſhed 'a 
-manifeſto in his on defence. Among other expreſſions, ' 


he there ſaid, that, as the devil was a liar from the be- 
ginning, and the father bf lies, ſo had he at this time 
ſtirred up his ſervants to perſecute Chriſt and his true 


religion: That this infernal ſpirit now endeavoured to 


reſtore the Latin fatisfactory maſſes, a thing of his own 
invention and device; and in order to effectuate his pur- 
poſe, had falſely made uſe of Cranmer's nate and au- 
thority: And that the maſs is not only without founda- 


tion, either in the Scriptures or in the practice uf the pri- 


mitive church; but likewiſe diſcovers à plainicontradics 
tion to atitiquity and the inſpired writings, and. as beſides 


replete with many horrid 'blaſphemies *, On the publi- 
er was thrown 


cation of this inflammatory paper, 'Crani 
into priſon, and was tried for the part which he had 
acted, in eee wich the lady Jane, and oppoſing 
the queen's 2 


with the whole privy council, and was even leſs [than 


that of the greateſt part of them, this ſentence, however 
ſevere, muſt be allowed entirely legal. The execution © 


of it, however, did not follow; rde c PAL 
| Feral. for a more cruel e ot icke 
PETER Martyr, ſeein 


N 8 Bal es 8 ah, Burnt „ g 
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acceſſion. Sentence of high "treaſon was 
ce eee and though his guilt was ſhared 


5 und the reformers ae leave 0 | withdrew 53 and 85 
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0 1 his: commitment, | 
Gardiner both pleaded, that he had come over by an in- 
vitation from the Sowernmant, and generouſiy furniſhed 
kim with ſapplies for his journey; But as bigotted zeal 
Lencreaſed, his wife's, body, which had been interred 
N ord, was afterwards dug up by public c ders, and 
i chill. he bones of Bucer and Fa- 
gius, two foreign, reformers, were about the ſame time 
committed - to the flames at Cambridge Fe John a 2 Laſco 
was firſt ſilenced, and then ordered to depart. the king- | 
dom with his congregation. The greater part of. the 
ſoreign proteſtants followed him; ; and the nation thereby - 


Joſt many, uſeful hands for arts and manufactures. Se- 


veral Engliſh. proteſtants alſo took ſhelter in 1 
parts; and . thing bore a diſmal alpect for the re 
formation. FFP 
Donne this revolution of the court, aer gr 
was expected by proteſtants from the parliament, which 
was ſummoned to aſſemble. A zealous reformer. pre- 


5 tends, that great violence and iniquity were uſed in the 


| beet ſeldom required it, had not hit 


1 elections; but beſides that the authority of this writer is 


„ that practice, as the neceſſities of go- 
erto been often 
employed in England. There ſtill remained ſuch num 


ders devoted, by opinion or affection, to many principles 
of the ancient religion, that the authority of the.crown 
was able to give ſuch candidates the preference in moſt 


elections; and all thoſe, who heſitated to comply with 
the court religion, rather deelined taking a ſeat, which, 


5 e it rendered them eee to the queen, could 


© Þ Heylia, s | Sounders de Schilw. Anglic,  k. 


[Bot Fox, who live at the time, and” is very minute _— ratings, f 
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Jority of the commons would be obſequious to Marys c G f „ 
aar, ov! as the peers were moſtly attached to the © == po 4 
from intereſt or expectations, Bene N gorethy was 1553. a 
eee ee ee, e q | 
Ix opening the parliament, the court hoes: a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating, before the two houſes,” 
a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, in the Latin tongue, attended 
with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though abo- 
liſhed by act of parliament l. Taylor, biſhop of Lin- 
Loln, having refuſed to kneel at this ſervice, was ſeverely 
handled, and was violently thruſt out of the houſe =. 
The queen, however, ſtill retained the title of ſupreme 
head of the church of England; and it was generally 
pretended, that the intention of the court was only to 
reſtore religion to the ſame condition in which it had 
| een left by Henry; but that the other abuſes of popery, | 
which were ow ma eps! to wn nation, 5 8 
be revived. 300 Na e 
Tux firſt bil; paſſed by 4. W . | 
popular nature, and aboliſhed every ſpecies of treaſon, 
not contained At che ſtatute of Edward III. and every 
ſpecies of felony, that did not ſubſiſt before the firſt of 
Henry VIII, Tue parliament'next declared the queen 
to be legltithare, "ratified the marriage of Henry with Ca- 
therine of Arragon, and annulled the divorce pronounced 
by Cranmer o, whom they greatly blamed on that account, 
No mention, vert is made of the pope's authority, as 
any ground of the marriage. All the ſtatutes of king 
| Eat, with regard to religion, were repealed by one + 
| Votes The attainder of the duke of Norfolk was i 
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198 of  that-attainder invalid, without farther 
= Flows men tha; riot een paſſed in che 


_—_ of: an engaging perſon es he had viſibly gained | 
ee him . But that 


_ "= grandeu: of ber ſiſter. This choice occaſioned a great 
= * coldnefs-in . a Mary towards Devonſhire; and made her 
N out in a e ale Elizabeth. The 
bi —_ the malignant nn of — queen i and after the declara- 


1 % 4 


= - tion made by parliament in favour of Catherine s mar- 


1 nige, the wanted not a pretence for repreſenting the 
=. birth of her ſiſter as illegitimate, The attachment of 


1 Foz 


E . 0 x ceny 5 and-as 72 princeſs had made ſome diffi- 


Mary's bi- 


WE th access. . 
F 5 316, 215, vol. ill. p. 27e 8 — _* Godwin, Pe Fd 
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; er n diqguiäag her ſentiment 
5 been employed to bring her to compliance. But when 


the queen found, that Elizabeth had obſtructed her . 
in a poitlt; which, perhaps, touched her fil} more near- 


- yy her reſentment, excited by pride, no longer knew any 


bounds; and one ere en, e re to ! | 


e ene 
 Canrvinar PROT who ſaver lem priefs orders, 
n e this queens, and there 
appeared many reaſons to induce her to make choice of 


this prelate- The higb character of Pole for virtue and 


humanity ; the great regard paid him by the - eatholic 
church, of which he had nearly reached the higheſt dig- 
nity on the death of Paul III v. the queen's affection 
for the counteſs of Saliſbury, his mother, who had once 
been her governeſs; the violent animoſity to which he 
had been expoſed on account of his attachment to the 
Romiſh comm — all theſe müde | ben a 
powerful inf 


| Rudy and retirement, he was repreſented to her as unqua- 
| lified-for-tho-buſtle of a court; and the liirey of buſi- 
that alliance: But as ſhe entertained a great regard for 


Pole's wiſdom and virtue, the ſtill propoſed to cap the 
benefit of bis counſel in the adminiſtration of her govern- 


Commendane;:an agent of cardinal Daridino, legate at 
Bruſſels; the ſent aſſurances ta the pope, then Julius 
III. of her earneſt deſire ta reconcile henfetf and her 
kingdoms to the holy fee; and: the deſired that Pole 
Fs At al OI 
ous once . 643 
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nar. 3 1 i es being rejected, the queen 1 
INS her. eye towards the > 


| IPO. 


r's family, flom which her 


8 mother was deſcended, and which, during her own dis- 

treſſes, had always afforded her countenance and protec- 
tion. Charles V. who a few. years before was almoſt 
_ abſolute maſter of Germany, had exerciſed his power in 


ſuch an arbitrary manner, that he gave extreme diſguſt 
to the nation, who apprehended the total extinction of 


their liberties from the encroachments. of that monarch =. 
Religion had ſerved him as a pretence for his uſurpa- 


tions; and from the ſame principle he met with that op- 


his ambitious hopes. Maurice, elector of Saxony, en- 


raged chat the landgreve of Heſſe, who, by his advice, 


and on his aſſurances, had put himſelf into the emperor's 
hands, ſhould be unjuſtly detained a priſoner, formed a 
ſecret conſpiracy among the proteſtant princes; and co- 


ſuddenly marched his forces againſt Charles, and nar- 


rowly miſſed becomin g maſter er of his perſon. The pro- 


teſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their inſur- 


rection, aided by an invaſion from France, reduced the 
emperor to ſuch difficulties, that he was obliged to ſub- 

mit to terms of peace, which enſured the independency 
of Germany. To retrieve his honour, he made an at- 


of all Enix. But 3 8 eie, eee | | 
Metz, with a garriſon paſs. of the braveſt nobility 
of France, exerted ſuch-vigilance, conduct, and 'valour, 


that the ſiege was protracted to the depth of winter; 
* the. e. found it dangerous to n any 
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longer. He retired with thy remains of: his army, * Es "EL A 2 
the Low Countries, much dejected with that reverſe f. R.. 
| W ek in his Ru; you "bad wa —_— 5 9 
| No ebene hear of the death of E dward; 
60 the acceſſion of his kinſwoman Mary to the crown Ne YN 
of England, than he formed the ſcheme of acquiring 12, 
that kingdom to his family; and he hoped, by this inci- 8 
dent, to balance all the loſſes which he had ſuſtained ii 1 
Germany. His ſon Philip was a widower; and though | — 
he was- only twenty-ſeven years of age, eleven years _ " 
younger than the queen, this objection, it was thought, MA 
would be overlooked, and there was no reaſon to deſpair 
of her having ſtill a numerous iſſue. The emperor, 
therefore, immediately ſent over an agent to ſignify his 
intentions to Mary, who, pleaſed with the ſupport of ſo 
| powerful an all ance, and glad to unite herſelf more 
cloſely with her mother's family, to which ſhe was ever 
ftrongly attached, readily embraced the propoſal. Nor- 
folk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice for the 
match: And Gardiner, who was become prime minifter, 
and who had been promoted to the office of chancellor, 
finding how Mary's inclinations lay, ſeconded the pro- 
| je&t of the Spaniſh alliance. At the ſame time, he re- 
preſented, both to her and the emperor, the neceſſity of 
ſtopping all farther innovations in religion, till the com- 
pletion of the marriage. He obſerved, that the parlia- 
ment, amidſt all their compliances, had diſcovered evident 
ſymptoms of jealouſy, and ſeemed at preſent determined 
to grant no farther conceſſions in favour of the 'catho- 8 
nie religion: That though they might make a ſacrifice to 
their ſovereign of ſome ſpeculative principles, which they — + 
did not well comprehend, or of ſome rites, which ſeemed ; 


not of any great moment, they had imbibed ſuch firong . 


prejudices againſt the pretended uſurpations and exaQtions 
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_ . that they would with, wat 
eulty be again brought to ſubmit to its authority: That 


the danger of reſuming the abbey lands would alarm the 


nobility and gentry, and induce, them to. encourage the 
prepaſſeſſions, which. were but too general among the 
people, againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the catholic 


church: That much pains had been taken to prejudice 


were urged, at the ſame time with farther changes in re- 
ligion, it would hazard a general revolt and inſurrection: 
; That the marriage, being once completed, would give | 


authority to, the queen's me; 
| Tanne orwa 


ward that pious work, 3 ſhe was en- 
: And that it was eren neceſſary previouſly ta | 
rriage, by: rendering the 
ble to the Engliſh, and ſuch 
ndependency, and 
e poſſeſſion, of their ancient laws and privileges - 
eror, wil ner with the prudence and 


2 1 he . ta tet IR) 


r x the zeal of Mary, by repreſents | 


work of, converting. the nation. Hearing 
Pale, mare fincere in his religious opinions, and leſs 


guided by the maxims of human poliey, after having ſent 
_ oppolite, advice to the queen, bad ſet gut on his jgurnẽ 
to England, where he was to exerciſe his legantine com- 
miſſion; he thought proper. to ſtop him at Dilliaghen, a 
town on the Danube; and he afterwards obtained Mary's 
__ conſent for this detention. The negociation for the mar- 
_riage -mean-while proceeded. apace ; and Mary's inten- 
8 tions of eſpouſing Philip became generally known. to the 
oy Dr 1 WS 2 who . that they had mo | 


ann 0 2 „ - ah 


mae, were alatmed to hear, that tho ani reſolved to C. Are 
contract a foreign alliance; and they ſent a committee to — 
remonſtrate in ſtrong terms, againſt that dangerous mea- f. 8 
ſure. To prevent farther applications of the ſame e 
ſhe thought proper to diſſolve the parliament. 

: A; CONVOCATION. had been ſummoned at the ſame 
time with the parliament ; and the majority here alſo aps. 
peared: to be of the court religion. An offer was very 
frankly made by the Romaniſts, to diſpute concerning 
the points controverted between the two communions; 
and ag tranſubſtantiation was the article, Which, of all 
othets, they deemed the cleareſt, and founded on the 
moſt irreſiſtible arguments, they choſe to try their ſtrength 
. defending it. The proteſtants puſhed the. diſpute as 
far as che clamour and noiſe of their antagoniſts, would. 
permit : and they, fondly imagined, that they had ob⸗ 

ſome advantage, when, in the courſe of the de- 
bate, they obliged the catholics to avow, that, according 
to their doctrine, Chriſt had, in his laſt ſupper, held 
himſelf i in his hand, and had ſwallowed and eat himſelf . 
This tri triumph, however, was confined only to their own 
party: The Romaniſts maintained, that their champions 
had clearly the better of the day; that their adyerſarics 
were: blind and obſtinate heretics; ; that nothing but the 
moſt extreme depravity of heart could induce men to con- 
Aelf-evident principles ; and that the ſeyereſt 
i nts were due to their perverſe wickedneſs. 80 
pleaſed w were they with. their ſuperiority. i in -this favourite 
2 that they ſoon after renewed the diſpute at Ox- 
ford; and to ſhow, that they feared no force of learning 
or abilities, where reaſon was ſo evidently on their fide, 
they ſent chicher Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, under 
1 guard, to try y Whether theſe renowned controverſialiſts 
| could find any. eee of argument to lee their 
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on ip. balled" principles. The iſſue of the debate was very 
— different from what it appeared to be a few years before, 
1553 in Aa Eno N Ae at "the: on 955 . : 
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15 „W hs þ pat EY and convocation were Aiſmiſſea, 
| he new laws with regard to religion, though they had 
been anticipated, in moſt places, by the zeal of the ca- 
ttholics, countenanced by government, were ſtill more 
© openly put in execution: The maſs was every where re- 
_ eſtabliſhed ; and marriage was declared to be incompatible 
Wich any ſpivithal office. It has been aſſerted by ſome 
©" writers, that three fourths of the clergy were, at this 
time, deprived of their livings; though other hiſtorians, 
more accurate, have eſtimated the number of faſerers 
to be far 'ſhort If this proportion. A viſitation was ap- 
pointed, in order to reſtore more perfectly the maſs and 
the ancient rites. Among other articles, the commiſſion- 
ers were enjoined to forbid the oath of ſupremacy to be 
taken by the clergy on their receiving any benefice 4. It 
is to be obſerved, that this oath had been men wy 
: the laws of Henry VIII. which were till in force. 
| Queen” s Tuts violent and ſudden change of religion iphed 
ain i the proteſtants with great diſcontent; and even affected 
indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the hardfhips, to 
which ſo many individuals were on that account expoſed. 
But the Spaniſh match was a point of more general con- 
cern, and diffuſed univerfal apprehenſions for the liberty 
and independance of the nation. To obviate all clamour, - 
the articles of marriage were drawn as favourable as-poſ- 
fible for the intereſt and ſecurity, and even grandeur of 
England. It was agreed, that, though Philip ſhould | 
0 have the title of King, the adminiſtration ſhould be en- 
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Hfely Pu the et that no F ſhould be capable CHAP, 
of enjoying any office in the kingdom; that no Innova. 
tion ſhould be made in the Engliſh laws, cuſtoms, and _ | 
privileges; that Philip ſhould not carry the queen abroad 
without her conſent, nor any of her children without the 
' conſent of the nobility ; that ſixty thouſand: pounds a year 
ſhould be ſettled as her jointure; that the male iſſue of 
this marriage ſhould inherit, together with England, 
ee Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that, if 
Don Carlos, Philip's ſon by his former marine ſhould 
die and his line be extinct, the queen's iſſue, whether 
male or female, ſhould inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, 
and all the other dominions of Philip ©. Such was the 
treaty of marriage ſigned by count Egmont, and three 50 Jan, 
ö vn ambaſſadors ſent over to England by the emperor . 
Tuxsx articles, when publiſhed, gave no fatisfation 
to the nation: It was univerſally ſaid, that the emperor, 
in order to get poſſeſſion of England, would verbally 
agree to any terms; and the greater advantage there ap- 
peared in the conditions which he granted, the more cer- 
tainly might it be concluded, that he had no ſerious 
intention of obſerving them: That the uſual fraud and 
ambition of that monarch might aſſure the nation of ſuck 
a conduct; and his ſon Philip, while he inherited theſe 
vices from his father, added to them tyranny, ſullenneſs, 
pride, and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his own: 
That England would become a province, and a province. 
to a kingdom which uſually exerciſed the moſt violent 
authority over all her dependant dominions: That the | 
Netherlands, Milan, Sicily, Naples groaned under the 
burthen of Spaniſh tyranny; and throughout all the new 
conqueſts in America there had been diſplayed ſcenes of 
unrelenting cruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiſtory of 
mon: That the inquiſition was a tribunal invented 


- Rymer, x. , ; 55 1 1 de Noailles, vol, i. p. 799 : 
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Sr by chat tyrannica nation 3; ind Would inks iibly, wr th all 
＋＋ their other laws and inſtitutions, be introduced into Eng- 
2 land: And that the divided ſentiments of the people with | 
regard to religion would ſubject multitudles to this iniqui- 
tous tribunal, and en e 5 me (nation. to. he 
aud ?. 0 the ae | 
Tusk complaints, Vow Auel very : 
| pared the people for 2 rebellion ; eee ee 
power given them encouragement, or any great man ap- 
peared to head them, the conſequences might have prove 
fatal to the queen's authority.” But the king of France, 
though engaged in hoſtilities with the emperor; refuſed 
ds concur in any propofal for an inſurrection, leſt he 
mould afford Mary a pretence for deelaring war againſt 
him d. And the more prudent part of the nobility 
| thought; that, as the evils of the Spaniſh alliance were 
only dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet fully 
prepared for à general revolt. Some perſons, however, 
more turbulent than the reſt, believed, that it would be 
ſafer to prevent than to redreſs grievances; and they 
formed a conſpiracy to riſe in arms, and declare againſt 
wiede in- the queen's marriage with Philip. Sir Thomas Wiat 
larecklag. propoſed: to raiſe Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Devonſhire; 
| and they engaged the duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of 
recovering the crown for eee Jane, to attempt raiſ- 
ing the midland counties. Carew's impatience or ap- 
prehenſions engaged him to break the concert, and to 
riſe in arms before the day appointed: He was ſoon ſup- 
preſſed by he earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly into 
France. On this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an ar- 
reſt, ſuddenly left the town, with his brothers, n 
Thomas, and lord Leonard Gray; and endeavi | 
raiſe the People in the counties of Warwic and L 
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ee his intereſt FI Bi: he was ſo cloſely purſued by © B. 
che earl of Huntingdon, at the head of 300 hotſe, that 
he was obliged to diſperſe” his retainers, and being diſco- 580. 
vered in his concealment, he was carried priſoner to Lon- | 
don k. Wiat was at firſt more ſucceſsful in his attempt; 
and having publiſhed a declaration at Maidſtone in Kent, 
againſt the queen's evil counſellors and againſt the Spa- 
niſh mateh, without any mention of religion, the people 7 
began to flock to his ſtandard. The duke of Norfolk 
with Sir Henry Jernegan was ſent againſt him, at the 7 
head of the guards and ſome other troops, reinforced wit 
500 Londoners commanded by Bret : And he cam . 
within ſight of the rebels at Rocheſter, where they had 
fixed their head- quarters. Sir George Harper here pre- 
tended to deſert from them; but having ſecretly gained 
Bret, theſe two perſons ſo wrought on the Londoners, 
that that whole body deſerted to Wiat, and declared that 
they would not contribute to enſlave their native coun- 
try. Norfolk, dreading the contagion of this example, 
ee ere 49 as on his ys and took danger in 
London. ; | 
AFTER this Ou at the: Ritalin of the. 3 
ee the Londoners, who were moſtly proteſtants, 
Wiat was encouraged to proceed: He led his forces to 
Southwark, where he required of the queen, that ſhe 
ſhould put the Tower into his hands, ſhould deliver four 
counſellors as hoſtages, and in order to enſure the liberty 
of the nation, ſhould immediately marry an Engliſhman. 
Finding that the bridge was ſecured againſt him, and that 
the city was overawed, he marched up.to Kingſton, where 
he paſſed the river with 4000 men; and returning to- 
wards London, hoped to encourage his partizans, who 
had ee a declars Fac him. 30 had peer 
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popular commations depend, was entirely loſt: 
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* HA foi waſted ſo much time at Scutbirark;' addin; bis warck 


from Kingſton, that the critical ſeaſon, | on which, all 
ke entered Weſtminſter without reſiſtance, his F< Wan 
finding that no perſon of note joined him, inſenſibly fell 
off, and he was at laſt ſeized near Temple-Bar by Sir 
Maurice Berkeley n. Four hundred perſons are ſaid to 
have ſuffered for this rebellion : Four hundred more 


were conducted before the queen with ropes about their 5 
necks; and falling on their knees, receiyed a pardon, 


J $699 2 and were diſmiſſed. Wiat was condemned and executed ; 


1 ppreſſed 


As it had been reported, that, on his examination, he 
had accuſed the lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devon- 


ſhire as accomplices, he took care on the ſcaffold, beforę 


che whole people, fully to «cgi ew of dn any . 
in his rebellion. 
Tux lady Elizabeth Ink 1 0 a time, 
treated with great harſhneſs by her ſiſter ; and many ſtu- 
died inſtances of diſcouragement and diſreſpect had been 


practiſed againſt her. She was ordered to take place at 


court after the counteſs of Lenox and the dutcheſs of Suf- 


folk, as if ſhe were not legitimate : Her friends were 


dAilſcountenanced on every occaſion: And while her vir- 


tues, which were now become eminent, drew to her the 


' attendance of all the young nobility; and rendered her 


the favourite of the nation ?, the malevolence of the 


55 queen ſtill diſcovered itſelf every day by freſh: ſymptoms, 


and obliged the princeſs to retire into the country. Mary 
ſeized the opportunity of this rebellion; and hoping to 
involve her ſiſter in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her 
under a ſtrong guard, committed her to the Tower, and 
| ROE her to be us examined by che coun 
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1 public declaration made a Wiat 8 it-imprac- e 1 , 
ticable to employ againſt her any falſe evidence, which, FIR 1 
might have offered; and the princeſs made ſo good a de- 1556. 
fene, that the queen found herſelf under a neceſſity of W 
releaſing her 2. In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, 
A marxiage was offered her with the duke of Savoy; and 
when ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was committed to 
_ cuſtody, under a ſtrong, guard, at Wodeſtoke . The 
earl of Devonſhire, though i nne was con- 
fined in Fotheringay caſtle. 
Bug this rebellion proved Kill more fatal, to the lady > 
Jane Gray, ag well as to her buſband: The duke of Suf- 
folk's guilt was imputed to her; and though the rebels 
and malcontents ſeemed chiefly to reſt their hopes on the 
* Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire, the queen, 
incapable of generoſity or clemency, determined to re- 
move every perſon, from whom the leaſt danger could bg” 
apprehended. Warning was given the lady Jane to pre- 
pare ſor death; a doom which ſhe had long expected, 
and which the innocence of her life, as well as the miſ- 
fortunes, to which ſhe had been expoſed, rendered nowiſe 
unwelcome to her. The queen's zeal, under colour of 
tender merey to the priſoner's: ſoul, induced her to ſend a 
divines, who. haraſſed her with perpetual diſputation; and 98 
even a reprieve for three days was granted her, in hopes No 
that ſhe would be perſuaded, during that time, to pay, 
- by a timely converſion, ſome regard to her eternal welfare, 
The lady Jane had preſence of mind, in thoſe melancholy 
circumſtances, not only to defend her religion by all the 4 
topics then in uſe, but alſo to write a letter to her ir © 
in the Greek language; in which, beſides ſending ber a 
copy of the Scriptures in that ER ſhe exhorted her to 
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would too much unbend their minds from that co1 


which their approaching -end* required of them: Their 


ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, would be only for a moment; and 
they would ſoon rejoin each other in a fc 


ne, where their 
affections would be for ever united, and where death, 
diſappointment, and misfortunes could no longer have 
ben to them, or diſturb their eternal Poverty ant: 

Ix had been intended to execute the lady Jane 2 d lord. 


Guillord: together on the fame ſcaffold at Tower-hill; 
but the council, dreading the compaſſion of the people 
for their youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, 
changed their orders, and gave directions that ſhe'ſhould 


Execution be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. She ſaw 


of lady 


Gray, 


Jane her huſband led to execution; and having given him from 


the window ſome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited 


with tranquillity till her on appointed hour ſhould bring 
her to a like fate. She even ſaw his headleſs body car- 
ried back in a cart; and found herſelf more confirmed by 
the reports, which ſhe heard of the conſtancy of his end, 


than ſhaken by ſo tender and melancholy a ſpectaele. 


Sir John Gage, conſtable of the Tower, when he led her 


to execution, deſired her to beſtow on him ſome ſmall 


preſent, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of 


her: She gave him her table-book, on which ſhe had 
juſt writ- three ſentences on ſeeing her huſband's dead 


body; one in Greek, another in Latin, 'a third j in Eng- 1 
lim ». The purport of them was, that human juſtice | 
Was againſt his body, but divine mercy would be fa- 


vourable to. his foul ; that, if her "pe deſerved puniſh» 
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at leaſt, nd her impradence were wor. 6 


2 excuſe; and that God and poſterity; ſhe truſted, _ 


would ſhow her favour. On the ſcaffold;! ſhe made a 
ſpeech eh to the by-ſtanders ; mders; in which the mildneſs of her 
diſpoſition led her to take the blame wholly on herſelf, 
without utter 
which ſhe had been treated. She ſaid, that her offence 
was not the having iaid her hand upon the crown, but 


the not rejecting it with ſufficient conſtancy: That ſhe 


had leſs erred through ambition than through reverence 


to her parents; whom ſhe had been taught to reſpect and 


obey : That ſhe' willingly received death, as the only ſa- 
tis faction, which ſhe could now make to the injured ſtate; 
and though her infringement of the laws had been con- 

ſtrained, ſhe would ſhow, by her voluntary ſubmiſſion to 
their ſentence, that ſhe was defirous to attone for that 


diſobedience; into which too much filial piety had betray- 
ed her: That the had juſtly deſerved this puniſhment for 


being made the inſtrument, though the unwilling inſtru- 


ment, of the ambition of others; And that the ſtory of 


her life, ſhe hoped, might at leaſt be uſeful, by proving that 
innocence excuſes not great miſdeeds, if they tend any wiſe 


to the deſtri of the commonwealth.” After uttering 
theſe words, the cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed by her wo- 
men; and with a ſteddy en countenance ſubmitted 


herſelf to the executioner v. nk woe wat. 


Tu duke of Suffolk was tried, ee e ak er- 
* ſoon after; and would have met with more com- 
paſſion, had not his temeriey been the cauſe of his daugh- 
ter's untimely end. Lord Thomas Gray loſt his life for 
the ſame crime. Sir Nicholas Fhrogmorte 


againſt him, he was able, by making an admirable de- 
fence, to obtain a verdict of the jury in his favour. 


| 2 Heylin, p. 167 Fox, vol, ii. p. 36, 37s $ Holliogſhed, p. 1099. 


ag one complaint againſt the ſeverity, Witn 


was tried in 
Guildhall; but there appearing no latisfactory evidence 


The. 


muſters, and directing the com 


guilt, had made the objects of her ſuſpicion. And find- 
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him to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe confine- 
ment during ſome time. But her reſentment ſtopped not 
here: The jury, being ſummoned before the council, 


were all of them ſent to priſon, and afterwards fined, 


ſome of them a thouſand pounds, others two thouſand a- 
piece . This violence proved fatal to ſeveral; among 
others to Sir John Throgmorton, brother to Sir Nicho- 
las, who was condemned on no better evidence than had 
formerly been rejected. The queen filled the Tower and 
all the priſons with nobility and gentry, "ham: their 
intereſt with the people, rather than any a Lof 


ing, that ſhe was uniyerſally hated, ſhe determined to 
diſable the people eee eee by ordering general 
fioner: . e 


n and lay them up in forts and caſtles rn. 


Trevor: the government Wir ao dr an 


s the queen's authority had ———— nen- 


borrowed no leſs a ſum than 400,00 
had ſent over to England, to be diſtributed in bribes and 


re ee eee Wiat's rebellion, e 
ftry-hopec i find» compli dear in the nw 

W which was ſummoned to aſſemble. 

emperor alſo, in order to facilitate the ſame 6 


penſions among the members: A pernicious practice, of | 
Which there had not hitherto; been any inſtance in Eng- 
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the chancellor, opened the ſeſſion by a — abt HA. 

he aſſerted the queen's hereditary title to the cron z 
maintained her right of chuſing a huſband for herſelf; 2554+ 

obſerved hom proper an uſe the had made of that right, 
by giving the preference to an old ally, deſcended froen 

the houſe of Burgundy; and remarked the failure of 
Henry VIII's poſterity, of whom there now remained 
none but the qu een and the lady Elizabeth. He added, 
that, in order to obviate the inconveniencies, which 
might ariſt from different pretenders, it was neceſſary to 
inveſt the queen, by law, with a power of diſpoling of 
the crown, and of appointing her ſucceſſor: A power, 
he ſaid, which was not to be thought unprecedented in 
England, ſinge it had es been me on er 

| FRE „ Ne | 

In W e was 5 ipdled.-n to 5 hs 

f queen in all her deſires ; but when the liberty, indepen- 
dency, and very being of the nation were in ſuch viſible 
danger, they could not by any means be brought to com- 
pliance. They knew both the inveterate hatred, which 

1 ſhe bore to the lady Elizabeth, and her devoted attach 

ment to the houſe of Auſtria: They were acquainted 
with 2 bigotry, which would lead her to poſt- 

pone all conſiderations of juſtice or national intereſt to the 
eſtabliſhwear of the catholic religion: They remarked, 

that Gardiner had carefully avoided, in his ſpeech, the 
giving to Elizabeth the appellation of the queen's ſiſter; 
and they thence concluded, that a deſign was formed of 
excluding her as illegitimate: They expected, that Mary, 
if inveſted with ſuch a power as ſhe required, would make 
a will in her huſband's favour, and thereby render Eng- 

land for ever a province to the Spaniſh monarchy: And 
they were the more alarmed with theſe projects, when 
N R e the houſe of Lan- 
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1 ae therefore, aware of their danger, were 


e Shorter: They could: not avoid ratifying the ar. 
ticles of marriage, which were drawn; very favourable 
ed ut vue they declined the paſſing of any ſuch law 
as the chancellor pointed out to them: -Fheywould not o 
— as declare it treaſon to ĩmagi | 
of the-queen's huſband, x 7 
introduced for that purpoſe, was laid aſide after the firſt 
reading. The more effectually to cut off Philip's hopes 
of poſſeſſing any authority in England, they paſſed. a law, 
in which they declared, that her majeſty as their only 
, queen, ſhould ſolely and as a ſole queen, enjoy the 
crown and ſovereignty. of her realms, with all the pre- 
eminencies, dignities, and rights thereto. belonging, in 
nas large and ample a manner after her marriage as be- 
fore, without any title or claim aceruing to the prince 
of Spain, either as tenant 15 ne ne g 5 
«6; or by any other means... i A * 8 | 
-H AL eee dae partiament for desen the 
5 — Bae The mee by 
an exertion of her power, put Tonſtal in poſſeſſion of that 
ſee: But though it vvas uſual at that time fot the crown 
n authority which might ſeem entirely legiſlative, 
| lways deemed more ſafe and ſatisfactory. to pro- 
cure the ſanction of parliament. Bills were introduced 
for ſuppreſſing heterodox opinions contained in books, 
— for reviving the law of the ſix articles, together with 
| thoſe againſt the Lollards, and againſt hereſy and erro- 
1 ; pre 


ing: But none of theſe laws could paſs the | 
| a1 Mar. Parl, 2. cap. 2% lie 3 „did. cap, 1. e Ibis, cap. "2 | 
ee Eb „„ $0. 


n 1 MA rein 
nan; A proof, that the | 


even in their conceſſions with regard * mpare we; ee | | 
which they ſeem to have been leſs ſcrupulous; The 2556 


queen, therefore, finding that they would not ſerve all ber 


. 
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"Mary's thoughts were 1 


receiving Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly 05 75 


This princeſs, who had tived ſo many years in a very Ye = 
' ſerved and private manner, without any proſpect or Hopes $10.9 ele 


Sk a huſband, Was ſo ſmit with affection for her youn 
confort, — the had never ſeen, that ſhe waited 2 


the utmoſt i impatience for the completion of the marriage; 5 
and every obſtacle was to her a ſource of anxiety and dif- 


content 4. She complained! of Philip's delays as affected; 
| and ſhe could not conceal her vexation, that, though ſhe 
brought dim a kingdom as her dowry, he treated her with 
TH ſuch er that he had never yet favoured her with a fingle 
etter ©. Her fondneſs was but the more encreaſed by this 
besen treatment; and wälen the found that her fub- 


to which Ink directed her fondeſt wiſhes, ſhe made the 


whole Engliſh nation the obje& of her reſentment.” A 
ſquadron," under the command of lord Effingham, had 


been fitted out to convoy Philip: from Spain, where he 
then reſided; but the admiral informir g her, that the dif” 
contents ran very high among the ſeamen, and that it 
was not fafe for Philip/to entruſt hjnifelf i into their hands, 
ſhe gave orders to diſmiſs them“. She then dreaded, leſt 
the French fleet, being maſters of the ſea, might inter- 


cept her huſband ; and every rumour of danger, every 


blaſt of wind, threw her into panics and convulſions. Her 
health, and © even. ; ber ape « inks were viſibly, hurt by 
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impatience 3 Und he was ſtruck with a new 
—— ber perſon, impaired by time, and blaſted 


ee eng 
25 m ſtekneſs, ſhould prove diſagreeable to her future con- 


fort. Her glaſs diſcovered: to her how hagard ſhe was, 
become, and when ſhe remarked the decay of her beauty 
ſhe knew not whether ſhe ough! CE; __— 


bend de in of Philips. +). + 
Ar laſt came the 8 PL — ee eee 3 


Do. rindi og news was brought the queen of Philip's arrival at South- - 


ampton d. A few days after, they were married in Weſt- 
minſter; and having made a pompous entry into London, 
where Philip diſplayed his wealth with great oftentation, 
the carried him to Windſor, the palace in which they 
| afterwards reſided. The /prince's behaviour was ill cal- 
culated to remove the prejudices, which the Engliſh na- 
tion had entertained againſt him. . He was diſtant and 
reſerved i in his addreſs; took no notice of the ſalutes even 
of the moſt conſiderable noblemen; ; and ſo entrenched | 
himſelf in form. and ceremony, that he was in a man- 
ner inacceſſible : But this circumſtance rendered him the 
more acceptable to the queen, who deſired to have no 
company but her. huſband's, and who. was impatient | 
when ſhe. met with any interruption to her fondneſs. The 
| ſhorteſt abſence gave her vexation ; and when he ſhowed 
civilities to any other woman, ſhe . e eee, 10 
louſy and reſentment. * + 
ys —— ſoon found, that. Philip's. 950% aſhes was 
ambition ; and that the only method of gratifying him 
| | jug was to render him maſter of 
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England. The inenſt and liberty of ber people var 4 By" 
| tas point.” —— — — 
liament, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant; and 
| that ſhe might acquire the greater authority over them, 
ſhe imitated the precedent of the former reign, and wrote 
circular letters direfting a proper choice of members . 
The zeal of the catholics, the influence of Spaniſh gold, 12th Nor, 
lech ane the diſcouragement of the gen- 
try, particularly of the proteſtants; all theſe cauſes, e. 
2 the intrigues of Gardiner, had procured her a 


houſe of commons, which was, in a great meaſure, to her 
ſatisfaction; and it was thought, from the diſpoſition of 
the nation, that ſhe might now ſafely omit, on her aſſem- 
bling the parliament, the title of ſupreme head of the 
church, though inſeparably annexed by law to the crown 
of England !, Cardinal Pole had arrived in Flanders, in- 
veſted with legantine power from the pope: In order to 
prepare the way for his arrival in England, the parliament 
paſſed an act, reverſing his attainder, and reſtoring his 
blood; and the queen, diſpenſing with the old ſtatute of 
proviſors, granted him permiffion to act as legate. The 
cardinal came over; and after being introduced to the 
king and queen, he invited the parliament to reconcile 
themſelves and the kingdom to the apoſtolic ſee, from 
which they had been ſo long and ſo unhappily divided. 
This meſſage was taken in good part; and both houſes 
voted an addreſs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that 
they had been guilty of a moſt horrible detection from 
the true church; profeſling a ſincere repentance” of their 
paſt tranſgreſſions ; declaring their reſolution to repeal all 
| laws enacted in prejudice of the church of Rome; and 
praying their \majeſties, that, ſince they were happily une 
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for and againſt popery, the object always uppermoſt with 


the nobility and gentry, was their money and eſtates: 
They were not brought to make — in * 
your of Rome, till they had received repeated aſſ 

from the pope as well as the queen, that hh, lunder, 
which they had made on the ecclefiaſtic „ed never be 


| enquire enn. nk; — abbey and ee lane 


—— 1 the noe took 
care, in the law itſel hy dich they-repealed the for- = 
mer ſtatutes enacted againſt the pope's authority, to inſert 
ere nn in-whic IN eee, e 
of ee to their benefices, ak gave w twthe 
Fa, of church lands, and freed them from all dan- 

ger of eccleſiaſtical. cenſures. [he convocation alſo, in 
ht to remove apprehenſions on that head, were induced 
to preſent a Hotigon. to the ſame ret #3006 the le. 
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eſtabliſhment. For though the juriſdiction of the eccleſi- i- 
| aſtics was, for the preſent, reſtored, their proper 76 


7 quired. many ages of ignorance, n+, and derer. 
tion, to produce their effect on mankind . 


were more indifferent with regard to religion, or even the 


lives of their fellow-citizens : They revived the old fan- 
guinary laws againſt heretics *, which had been rejected in 


treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of Philip, during 


had been induced to go a ſtep farther than their predeceſ- ; 
ſors; but none of them had entirely Joſt all regard to na- 


— 


1 vailed; and though the queen attempted to get her huſs 
band Jedlared preſumptive heir of the crown, and to have 


her hopes, and could not ſo much as procure the parlia- 
ment s conſent to his coronation v. All attempts like- 


and no hopes remained of recovering it, Even theſe ar- 

bitrary, powerful, and bigotted princes, while the tranſ- | 
Actions were yet recent, could not regain to the church 

| her poſſeſſions ſo lately raviſhed from her; and no expe- 
dients were left to the clergy for enriching themſelves, but 


; ab ene; th 


ſuppreſſed, and invincible- barriers fixed againſt its re- 1556 


which their power much depended, was trretrievably 0d, | 


thoſe which they had at firſt practiſed, and which had re- 


Tux parliament, having ſecured their own du d | 


the former parliament: T 1 alſo enacted ſeveral ſtatutes 
againſt ſeditious words and rumours :; and they made it 


his marriage with the queen a. Each parliament hitherto 


tional intereſts. Their hatred againſt the Spaniards, as 
well as their ſuſpicion of Philip's pretenſions, ſtill pre- 


the adminiſtration put into his hands; ſhe failed in all 


wr to as g from . com e in order to 
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pers the emp or in bis war againſt France "= 
— Jes ; ee The — animoſity. and jealouſy of the 4 
1. lim againſt: that kingdom, ſeemed fo RAVE e place, * 
the preſent, to like paſſions aint pain. Philip, ſen- 
ſible of the prep | d againſt him, ande- 
voured to acquire popularity by procuring the releaſe of 
' ſeveral priſoners of diſtinction; lord H nry Dudley, Sir 
. George Harper „Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Edmon' 1 
2 Warner... Bir, Willia St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnald, Har- 
rington, Tremaine, who had been confined from the ful 
| Won or reſentment of the court . But nothing was 
"> © more agrecable to the nation than his protecting the lady 
Elizabeth from the ſpite and malice of the queen, and. 
reſtoring her to liberty. This meaſure wWas not the 
effect of any generoſity : in- Philip, a ſentiment of which 
„ he was wholly incapable ;. but of a refined. policy, which 
el made him foreſee, that, if that princeſs were put to 
death, the next laweful heir was the queen of Scots, whoſe 
ſucceſſion would for ever annex England to the crown of 
France. The earl of Devonſhire alſo reaped ſome benefit 
from Philip's affectation of popularity, and recovered his 
liberty: But that nobleman, finding himſelf expoſed to 
fuſpicion, begged permiſſion to travel /; and he ſoon after 
| died i in Padua, from poiſon, as is pretended, given him by 
the imperialiſts. He was the eleventh and lat earl of De- 
vonſhire of that noble en one of the . nn. 
in Europe. x 
CHE queen ; extreme A of 3 iſſue, had * : 
her fondly give credit to any appearance of pregnancy; 1 
and when the legate was introduced to her, ſhe fancied, 
| that ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in ker womb z. Her flattes- | 
ers compared this motion of the infant to that of John 
$ the Baptiſt, who leaped i in his mother's belly at the ſalu- 


8 8 K* Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. i, 5.287. Stowe, p. 626. Depeches de 
Nosillet, vol. iv. p. 146, 147. Y Heylin, p. 40. r p-. 349. 
- 156 de APY vol. iv, 5. 25 > | 
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; parliament paſſed a law, which, in caſe of the queen's 


not be paſſed over in ſilence. Several members of the 


ment, but finding themſelves unable to prevent them, 


The reſt traverſed; and the queen died before the affair 


. ſubſequent claims of the houſe of commons, and, indeed, 
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tin bf " virgin *, . Diſpatches were immediately, FER CH I r. 
to inform foreign courts of. this event: Orders were iſſued ANN? * 
to give publie thanks: Great rejoicings were made: The 1554" 
- family of the young prince was already ſettled > ; for the 

atholies held themſelves aſſured. that the child —__ to be a 
male : And Bonner, biſhop - - of London, made. public 
prayers be aid, that Heaven would pleaſe to render him 
beautiful, vigorous, and witty, But the nation remained | 


Kill ſomewhat- incredulous;. and men were perſuaded, 
that the queen laboured under infirmities, which rendered 
her incapable of having children. Her infant proved only 
the commencement of a dropſy, which the diſordered - 
Mate of her health had brought upon her. The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy was {till upheld with all poſ- 
ſible care; and was one artifice, by which Philip endea- | 
voured to ſupport his anthority in the kingdom. T he 1553 


demiſe, appointed him protector during the minority; and 
the king and queen, finding they could obtain no fur- | 
ther conceſſions, came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter, and 16th Jon, 
diſſolved them. | 1 
THERE happened an incident this ſeſſion, which muſt 


lower houſe, diſſatisfied with the meaſures of the parlia- 


made a ſeceffion, in order to ſhow their diſapprobation, 
and refuſed any longer to attend the houſe *. For this 
inſtance of contumacy they 1 were indicted in the King's. 
bench after the diſſolution of parliament: Six of them 
+ ſubmitted to the mercy of the court, and paid their fines: 


was brought to an iſſue, Judging of the matter by the 


2 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 292. Godwin, p. 348. d Heylin, p. 46. 
„ Coke's Inſtitutes, part iv. p. 17. Strype's Memor, vol. i, 165. 
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| C1 1 4 . by i the true principles of free government, this attempt of 


. : —— — the queen's miniſters muſt be regarded as a breach of privi- 


Wi 359%. lege; but it gave little umbrage at the time, and was 5 


*» 
#93» 
7 


8 never called in queſtion by any houſe of commons, which 
1 afterwards fat during this reign. The count of Noailles, 
1 the French ambaſſador, fays, that the queen threw ſeve- 
5 ml members into 1 for their freedom of ſpeech !. * 
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the eee and engaging them to concur both in the 


: Spaniſh match, and in the re- eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
religion, two points to which, it was believed, they bore 


an extreme averſion, had ſo raiſed his character for wiſ- 


dom and policy, that his opinion was received as an 
oracle in the council; and his authority, as it was al- 
ways great in his own party, no longer ſuffered any op- 
poſition or controul. Cardinal Pole himſelf, though more 


beloved on account of his virtue and candour, and though 
ſuperior in birth and ſtatien, had not equal weight in 


public deliberations; and while his learning, piety, and 


humanity were extremely reſpected, he was repreſented 
more as a good man than a great miniſter, A very im- 


portant queſtion was frequently debated, before the queen 


and council, by theſe two ecclefiaſtics ; whether the laws 
lately revived againſt heretics ſhould be put in execution, 
or ſhould only be employed to reſtrain, by terror, the bold 


attempts of theſe zealots. Pole was very | fincere in his 


religious principles; and though his moderation had made 


him be ſuſpected at Rome of a tendency towards Luther- 5 
- he was as ſeriouſly perſuaded of the catholic Res | 


HE tl which Gade; un 1 cautious © N A p, 


and prudent conduct, had met with in governing XXXVII. 
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ih thou ght chat no conſideration of human policy . 
ever to come in competition with ſuch important inte- 
reſts. Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his 
Tons paths ſubſervient to His ſchemes of ſafety or 
ment; and by his unlimited con e W 5 
ned own, tat, had he not been puſhed to extremity 
under the late minority, he was ſufficiently. diſpoſed to 
make a ſacrifice of his principles to the eſtabliſhed theo- 


logy. "This 1 was the well-known character of theſe two 
great counſellors; yet ſuch is the prevalence of temper 


above ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole led 


him to adviſe a toleration of the herericat tenets, which 
he highly blamed ; while the ſevere manners of Gardiner 
* inclined him to ſupport, by perſecution, that religion, 


rhich, at the bottom, he regarded with great indiffe- 


rener . This eircumſtance of public conduct was of the 
higheſt importance; arid from being the object of deli- 
beration in the. council, it ſoon became the ſubject of dif- 


. courſe throughout the nation. We ſhall relate, in a few 
words, the topics, by which each fide ſupported, or might 
have ſupported, their ſcheme of policy; and ſhall diſplay 


. gur 
and againſt 
a 


the. oppoſite reaſons, which have been employed, with re- 
5 to an er cg er, 8 ever r has We 21 ever r will * 
To much canvaſſed. t 
Tux practice of 8 faid the Sides of 
Pole's opinion, is the ſcandal of all religion; and the the- 
ological animoſity, ſo fierce and violent, far from being 
an argument of men's conviction in their oppoſite tenets, 


is a certain proof, that they have never reached any ſe- 


rious perſuaſion with regard to theſe remote and ſublime 
ſuhjects. Even thoſe, who are the moſt impaticnt of con- 
tradiction in other controverſies, are mild and moderate 
in compariſon of polemical divines; and wherever a man's a 
1 aa ene e g a n re- r in 
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Prehend, nor entirely believe, they are ſhaken in their 
_ imagined faith, by the oppoſite perſuaſion, or even doubts 


of 'other men; and vent on their antagoniſts that impa- 
tience, Which is the natural reſult of ſo difagreeable a 
derſtanding. They then eafily embrace 
any pretence for repreſenting opponents as impious and 


tate of the un 


profane; andif they can alſo find a colour for corinec- 
ting this'violence with the intereſts of civil government, 


krhey can no longer be reſtrained from giving uncontroul- 


ed ſcope to vengeance and reſentment. But ſurely never 


egnterprize was more unfortunate than that of found- 
ing perſecution upon policy, or endeavouring, for the 


Make of peace, to ſettle an entire uniformity of opinion, 
in queſtions which, of all others, are leaſt ſubjected to 
the criterion of human reaſon. The univerſal and un- 
contradicted prevalence of one opinion in religious ſub- 


Jes, can be owing at firſt to the ſtupid ignorance : alone 


and barbariſm of the people, who never indulge them= 

ſelves in any ſpeculation or enquiry ; and there is no 
expedient for maintaining that uniformity, ſo fond- 
Iy fought after, but by baniſhing for ever all curio- 


4 


ty and all improvement in ſcience and cultivation. Tt ©: 


may not, indeed; appear difficult 'to check, by a ſteady 


ſeverity, the firſt beginnings of controverſy; but beſides 


chat this policy expoſes for ever the people to all the ab- 
je& terrors of ſuperſtition, and the magiſtrate to the end- 


leſs encroachments of eccleſiaſties, it alſo renders men fo © 


delicate, that they can never endure to hear of oppoſi- 
tion; and they will ſome time pay dearly for that falſe 
_ #ranquillity, in which they have been ſo long indulged. 


As healthful © bodies are ruined by too nice a regi- 


5 9 and are thereby rendered incapable of bearing the 
| D d4 as + unavoidable 
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e . ann incidents of human life; a people, who ne- | 


25 ver were allowed to imagine, that their principles could 


. be conteſted, ſſy out into the moſt outrageous violence, 
wien any event (and ſuch events are common) produces 
"a faction among their clergy, and gives riſe to any dif- 
* ference. i in tenet or opinion. But whatever may be ſaid 
in favour of ſuppreffing, by perſecution, the firſt begin- 
nings of hereſy, no ſolid argument can be alleged for 


extending ſeverity towards multitudes, or endeayouring, 0 


by capital puniſhments, to extirpate an opinion, which 
has diffuſed itſelf among men. of every. rank and tation. 
_ Beſides the extreme barbarity of ſuch an attempt, it 
commonly proyes ineffectual to the purpoſe intended; 
and ferves only to make men more obſtinate in their per- 
ſuaſion, and to encreaſe the number of their proſelytes. 
The melancholy, with which the fear of death, torture, 
and perſecution inſpires the ſectaries, is the proper diſpo- 7 
ſition for foſtering religious zeal : The proſpect of eter- 
nal rewards, when brought near, overpowers the dread 
of temporal puniſhment : The glory of martyrdom ſti- 
mulates all the more furious zealots, eſpecially the lead- 
23 ers and preachers: : Where a violent animoſity is excited 
by oppreſſion, men naturally paſs, from hating the per- 
ſons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence of 
their doctrines: And the ſpectators, moved with pity 
towards the ſuppoſed martyrs, are caſily ſeduced to 
embrace thoſe principles, which can inſpire men with 5 
| conſtancy that: appears. almoſt ſupernatural. Open the 
door to toleration, mutual hatred: relaxes among the 
ſectaries; their attachment to their particular mode of 
N decays; ; the common occupations and pleaſures 5 
of life ſucceed to the acrimony of diſputation; J and the 
ſame man, who, in other circumſtances, - would have | 
braved flames and tortures, is induced to change his ſect 
from he ſmalleſt Prof pect of fayour and advancements 
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or even ben the frivolous hope of becoming here be Or u A r. 
XXXVI. 
mionable in his principles. If any exception can be ad- = 


mitted to this maxim of toleration, it will only be 


where a theology altogether new, nowiſe connected with 
the ancient religion of the ſtate, is imported from foreign 
countries, and may eaſily, at one blow, be. eradicated, 
without leaving the ſeeds of future innovation. But 
as this exception would imply ſome apology- for the an- 


"cient pagan perſecutions, or for the extirpation of Chri- 
ſtianity in China and Japan; it ought ſurely, on account 


of this deteſted conſequence, to be rather buried in eter- 


nal filence and oblivion. | 


Tuovon theſe arguments appear . 8 
yet ſuch is the ſubtilty of human wit, that Gardiner, and 


the other enemies to toleration, were not reduced to fi- 


lence ; and they ſtill found topics on which to maintain 


the controverſy. The doctrine, ſaid they, of liberty of f 


conſcience, is founded on the moſt flagrant impiety, and 


ſuppoſes ſuch an indifference among all religions, ſuch 


an obſcurity in theo] ogical 'doctrines, as to render the 
church and magiſtrate incapable of diſtinguiſhing, with 


certainty, the dictates of Heaven from the mere fictions 
of human imagination. If the Divinity reveals prin- 
ciples to mankind, he will ſurely give a criterion by 


which they may be aſcertained; and a prince, who know- 


ingly allows. theſe principles to be perverted. or adulte- | 
rated, is infinitely more criminal than if he gave permiſ- 


ſion for the vending of poiſon, under the ſhape of food, 
to all his ſubjects. Perſecution may, indeed, ſeem bet- 
ter calculated to make hypocrites than converts; but 


experience teaches us, that the habits of hypocriſy often 
turn into reality; and the children, at leaſt, ignorant of the 


diſſimulation of their parents, may happily be educated in 
more orthodox tenets. It is abſurd, in oppoſition to con- 


5 of Sas IE importance, to plead the 
| temporal 
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— frivelows intra cini ſociety ; and if 
— — even chat topic wilt not 


rtain in favour of toleration as by 
. — ſes ariſe, whoſe funda- 
mental principle on all ſides is to execrate, and abhor, 
and damn, and extirpate each other; what choice: has 
the magiſtrate left but to take part, and by rendering one 
F n. ay prevalent, reſtore, atleaſt for a time, the 
| Y illity? The political body, being here 
fckly, muſt not be treated as if it were in a ſtate of 
_ found health; and an affected neutrality in the prince, 
or even a coal preference, may ſerve only to encourage 
the hopes of all che ſects, and keep alive their animoſity. 
Fe Proteftants, far from tolerating the religion of their 
_ anceſtors, regard it as an impivus and deteſtable idolatry; | 
and during the late minority, when they were entirely 
maſters, they enacted very ſevere, though not capital, 
puniſhments againſt all exerciſe of the catholic worſhip, 
and even againſt fuch as barely abſtaĩned from their pro- 
Fane rites and ſacraments. Nor are inſtances wanting of 
their endeavours to ſecure an imagined orthodoxy by the 


moſt rigorous executions: Calvin has burned" Servetus at 


Grieve: Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptiſts to 
the fake: And if perſecution of any kind be admit- 
ted, due molt bloody and violent will ſurely be allowed 
the moſt juſtifiable, as the moſt effectual. Impriſon- 

ments, fines, confiſcations; whippings, ſerve only to ir- 

Fritate the ſets, without diſabling them from reſiſtance: 
But che ſtake, the wheel, and the gibbet, muſt ſoon ter- 
minate in the extirpation or -banifhttient of all the · here 
ics, inclined to give diſturbance, and 1 in te entire 25 

| tence and ſubmiſſion of the reſt, \ 


„ Tas. arguments of n . more np 
-, c were better rer 
4 ceived ; NY 
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ceived; 4 though Pole pleaded, ie u 0 the C H Af. 
advice of the emperor, who recommended it to e 
daightet=in-law, not to exereiſe violence againſt the pro- * 
teſtants, and defired her to conſider his own example, 
who, after endeavouring, through: his whole liſe, to ex- 
tirpate hereſy, had, in the end, reaped nothing but con- 
fuſion and diſappointment, the ſcheme of toleration was 
entirely rejected. It was determined to let looſe the law 
in their full rigour againſt the reformed religion; and 
England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of horror, which 
have ever ſince rendered the catholic religion the * 
of general deteſtation, and which prove, that no human 
depravity can equal revenge and n covered with 
e , eee W 1 
Tux perſecutors began with Rege ae -f elt | 
Bt Paul's, a man eminent in his party for virtue as well Pac. 8 
as for learning. Gardiner's plan was firſt to attack | 
men of that character, whom, he hoped, terror would 
bend to ſubmiſſion, and whoſe example, either of pu- 
niſhment or recantation, would naturally have influengeee 
on the multitude: But he found a perſeveranee and 
courage in Rogers, which it may ſeem ſtrange to find in 
human nature, and of which all ages, and all ſects, do 
nevertheleſs furniſh many examples. Rogers, beſide the 
care of his own preſervation, lay under other powerful 
temptations to compliance: He had a wife, whom he 
tenderly loved, and ten children; yet ſuch was his ſere- 
nity after his condemnation, that the jailors, it is ſaid, - 
-waked him from a ſound "ſleep, when the hour of his 9 
execution approached. e had deſired to ſee his wife 
before he died; but Gardiner told him, that he was 
1 prieſt; he could not poſſibly have a wife; thus 
ES Burnet, vol. u. Heylin, p-. 47. It is not likely, however, that Charles 
| gave any ſuch advice: For he Hitnſelf was at this very time proceeding with 


great violence * reformed In Flanders; Bentiuoglio, rs. 
8285 2. | 
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ſame time with Rogers; but was ſent to his own dioceſe 


to be executed. This circumſtance was contrived to 


ſtrike the greater terror into his flock; but it was a 


ſource of conſolation to who rejoiced in giving 


teſtimony, by his death, to that doctrine, which he 
bad formerly preached among them. When he was tied 
to the ſtake, à ſtool was ſet before him, and the queen's 


pardon laid upon it, which it was ſtill in his power to 
merit by a recantation: But he ordered it to be removed; 


and chearfully prepared himſelf for that dreadful puniſh- 


ment, to which he was ſentenced.” He ſuffered it in 


its full ſeverity: The wind, which was violent, blew 

tte flame of the reeds from his body: The faggots 

were green, and did not kindle eaſily : All his lower 
ban were conſumed; before his vitals were attacked: 

One of his hands dropped off: With the other he conti- 

nued to beat his breaſt: He was heard to pray and to 

- exhort the people; till his tongue, ſwoln with the vio- 


lence: of his agony, could no longer permit him utter- 


. ance. He was three quarters of an hour in en 
5 eee e inflexible conſtancy s. WH Os 


| SanpERs was burned at Coventry: _ gra was 


| pe: offered him; but he rejected it, and embraced the 


| Rake, ſaying, Welcome the croſs of Chriſt; wel- 


< come everlaſting life. Taylor, parſon of Hadley, 
was puniſhed by fire in that place, ſurrounded by his 


ancient friends and pariſhioners. When tied to the 


ſtake, he repeated à pſalm in Engliſh : One of his 


| iron 1 . on the. mouth, and bade him * 


ken, 8 $96 1 5 4 For, FRY 
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Latin: Austen in a rage, gave 1 a: ein 6 g gg v. 
head with his halbert, which e 1 an 1 to his — — „ 


torments. 


Tukkk was one Philpot, {cis 20 Wincheſter, : 
r with ſuch zeal for orthodoxy, that, having been 
engaged in diſpute with an Arian, he ſpit in his adverſa- 
ry's face, to ſhew. the great deteſtation, which he had 
entertained againſt that hereſy. He afterwards wrote a 
rreatiſe to juſtify this unmangerly expreſſion of zeal: 

- He ſaid, that he was led to it, in order to relieve the - 
ſorrow conceived from ſuch horrid blaſphemy, and to 
ſignify how unworthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being 


admitted into the ſociety of any Chriſtian . Philpot 
was a proteſtant ; and falling now into the hands of 


people as zealous as himſelf, but more powerful, he was 


condemned to the flames, and ſuffered at Smithfield. It 


ſeems to be almoſt a general rule, that, in all religions 


except the true, no man will ſuffer martyrdom, Who 


would not alſo inflict it willingly on all that differ from . 
him. 22 ſame "zeal for e Wis e is the 4 | 


of both. 


Tux crime, for which eh al 10 aſs were: 5 
condemned, was, their refuſal to acknowledge the real 


preſence. Gardiner, who had vainly expected, that a 


few examples would ſtrike a terror into the reformers, 

finding the work daily multiply upon him, devolved the 

invidious office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of 5 
; profligate manners, and of a brutal character, who ſeem-_ > 


ed to rejoice in the torments of the unhappy ſufferers i. 


He ſometimes whipped the priſoners with his own hands, 
till he was tired with the violence of the exerciſe : He 


tore out the beard of a weaver, who refuſed to relinquiſh 


his e ; and that he might; give him a — of 


re vol. ill. p. 2 261, ind coll No fo 58. 8 nals, p. 47, 48. 
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Ir 1 is needleſs to 5 533 in A 1 
| hortid eruelties practiſed in England during the courſe of 
three years that theſe perſecutions laſted : The a 
barbarity on the one hand, and the patient e 


| the other, are ſo ſimilar in all ee eee the: 


the narration, very little agreeable in itſelf, would never 
be relieved by any variety. pe A} roy 


on any. occaſion, ſo deteſtable, and at the fame time ſo 
abſurd, as in theſe religious 8 which. ſink 
men below infernal ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the 


deaſts in folly. A few inſtances only may be worth 
preſerving, in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous hi- 
gots, for erer to 1 fork” odious and ſuch ow. 
dann ; 

- Pak ak. biſhop of $, David's, was A in . 


aun dioceſe; and his appeal to cardinal Pole was not at- 
tended to l. Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, 
FE two prelates celebrated for 
learning and virtue, periſhed together in the ſame flames | 


at Oxford, and ſupported each other” s conſtancy. by their 


— mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake, 


called to his companion, *<* Be of good cheer, brother ; | 


| « we ſhall this day kindle ſuch 2 torch in England, as, 


„J truſt in God, {hall never be extinguiſhed.” . The 7 
exceutioners had been ſo. merciful. (for that clemency may 


| more naturally be aſcribed to them than to the religious | 


zealots) as to tie bags: of gunpowder about theſe prelares, 
in order to put à ſpeedy period to their tortures: The 
exploſion inumediately killed Latimer, who was in * 
treme old age: Ridley continued alive durin 8. Tang Hos 


aſt of the dame. . 1 4 


* Fox, vol. xi P. mh 3 1 nin. * 216. q : 4 m . vol. ü. 
P. 318. Heylin, p. 52. , „ 
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err Ny 
| having been ſeduced by a prieſt inta-a diſpute, had unwa. — 
Ai denied dhe real prefence. Senſible af dis dungs, he 2553. 
= liately abſconded; but Bonner, laying hold af his 
father, threatened him with the greateſt ſeveritics, if he 
did not produce the young man to ſtand his trial. Hun- 
ter, hearing of the vexations to which his father was ' 
_ expoſed, voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, and 
was condemned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 
Tuns Habk ES, when conducted to the ſtake, 
3 with his friends, that, if he ſound the torture 
tolerable, he would make them A ſignal to that purpoſe 
in the midſt of the flames. His zeal for the cauſe, in 
which, he ſuffered, ſo ſupported him, that he ſtretched 
out his arms, the ſignal agreed on; and in that poſture. 
he expired', This example, with many others of like 
conſtancy, encouraged multitudes, not only to ſuffer, but 
_ to court and aſpire to martyrdom. 

Tux tender ſex itſelf, as they have . greater 
propenſity to religion, produced many examples of the 
moſt-inflexible courage, in fupporting the profeſſion of 
Wh | againſt all the fury of the perſecutors. One execu- 
tion in particular was attended with circumſtances, 
which, even at that time, excited aſtoniſhment, by rea- 
ſon of their unuſual barbarity. A woman in Guernſey, 
being near the time of her labour when brought to the 
Hake, was thrown into ſuch agitation by the torture, 
that her belly burſt, and ſhe was delivered in the midſt 
of the flames. One of the guards immediately ſnatched 
"the infant from the fe, and attempted to fave it : But a 
magiſtrate, who ſtood by, ordered it to be thrown back; 
being determined, he faid, that nothing ſhould furyive. 
Tc 9 from W obſtinate and heretical A 1 m, 
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Dar. | Tur perſons condemned” to theſe pu s were 


dot convicted of teaching, or dogmatizing, contrary to the 
1355, eſtabliſhed religion: They were ſeized merely on ſuſpi- Pp 
cion; and articles being offered them to ſubſcribe, they 
were immediately, upon their refuſal, condemned to the 
flames ». Theſe inſtances of barbarity, ſo unuſual in the 
LE nation, excited horror; the conſtancy of the martyrs was 
5 the object of admiration; and as men have a principle of 
. equity engraven in their minds, which even falſe reli- 
gion is not able totally to obliterate, they were ſhocked 
to ſee perſons: of probity, of honour, of pious diſpoſi- 
WE tions, expoſed. to puniſhments more ſevere than were in- 
1 flicted on the greateſt ruffians, for crimes ſubverſive of 
1 civil ſociety. To exterminate the whole proteſtant party, 1 
was known to be impoſſible ; and nothing could appear 
more iniquitous, than to ſubject to torture the moſt con- 
l and courageous among them, and allow the 
cowards and hypocrites: to eſcape. Each martyrdom, 
_ therefore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons againſt 
1 popery; and men either avoided ſuch horrid ſpectacles, 
rt returned from them full of a violent, though ſecret, 
| _ indignation againſt the perſecutors. Repeated: orders were 
ſent from the council, to quicken the diligence of the 
_ magiſtrates i in ſearching out heretics; and, in ſome places, | 
the gentry were conſtrained to countenance, by their os © 
ſence, thoſe barbarous executions. Theſe acts of vio- 
lence tended only to render the Spaniſh government ay 23 
more odious; and Philip, ſenſible of the hatred which 
. — to remove the reproach from 
wo © himſelf by. a very groſs artifice : He ordered his confeſſor 
3 1 deliver in his preſence a ſermon in favour of toleration; 
WZ ſomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spa- 
=. iſh friar*, But the court, finding that Bonner, hows 
INE: ever ſhameleſs and e woue not bear alone the whole 
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temper of the queen, as Well as of the Eng, app 
1 A bold ſtep Was even taken towards 


e e eee into England. As the biſbops“ 


„ though extremely arbitrary, and not cbnfned by 
; © any" otflitiary' forms of Mus appeared not to be inveſted 
"with Tullient"power,' a” commitiifon was appointed, by 


©adtfioritycof the e Yuceit's pterogative, more effechually. to 


Srckltpatk nefey. Twenty-one petſons) were named; 


N 'ahy* three were armed with The" powers of the he, | 


The Std mitnion runs in theſe terms ; << "That nde many 


E eilte fänden were publiſhed among the ſubjects, and : 


te 


9 opinions were alſs ſpread Wong, them, 


"hi © hi Ents, by withelſes, or any othet political x way 

* 6 * could deviſe, and'to ſearch after all hereſies ; ; the 

ok backs ; © 

J 0 haviours or negli igences, in any church or chapel; 3 

2m yl ar and to try all brieſts that did not preach. the ſacrament 
ce of. the altar; all p perſons that did not "hear maſs, or 


NA EG {has / Alf e unden f: 


Tis. 


dringers in, the ſellers, the readers of all "heretical: 5 
y were to examine and puniſh all miſbe= | 


"a mote ne to | their pariſh, church to ſervice, that would not 6 


| "gol 01 in proceff | ons, or did not take holy bread or holy 


„ "water; And if they found any that did 'obſtinately 


GY: cht in ſuch hereſies, they were to put them into the 
gen ands of their ordinaries, to be punifhed accbrding to 
4 eh pitfeual Laws“: Giving the commiſſioners full p power | 
"6" d, as "their diſdretions and conſciences ſhould 


beer Aire them, and to uſe all ſuch means a5 they would 


e inhent for the ſearching of the premiſſes 5 empowering 
e them Alo to call before (tm ſuch Fitne 2 they _ 
Ops and to force them to make oath of ſuch things 1 
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: OE civil: powers were alſo given the commiſſioner 
Hh . and quarrelſome perſons. ls 919 Io 8 
0 bring the methods of proceęding i in Eogland FO 
. nearer to the practice of the inquiſition, letters were 
3 4 ritten to the lord North, and others, enjoining them, 
0 put to the torture ſuch obſtinate perſons as would 
V not confeſs, and there to order them at their diſcre- 
LES. "as tion 4.“ Secret ſpies alſo, and informers, were em- 
| ployed, according to the practice of that iniquitous tri- 
dunal. Inſtructions were given to the Juſtices | of peace, 
* That they thould call ſecretly before them one or two 
'& honeſt a EH within their, limits, or more, at their 
0 diſcretion, and command them by oath, or otherwiſe, 
=: ab they ſhall ſecretly learn and ſearch out ſuch per- 
1 „ ie as ſhall evil-behaye themſelves in church, or 
5 4 idly, or ſhall deſpiſe openly by words, the king's. or 
-% queen's proceedings, or go about to make any com- 
e motion, or tell any ſeditious tales or news. And 
& « alſo, that the ſame perſons ſo to be appointed, ſhall 
JJ ©: qoclare to the fame juſtices of peace, the ill-behaviaur 
. * of lewd diſordered perſons, whether it ſhall be for uſing 
©, "unlawful, games, and ſuch other light behaviour of 
FU .66 ſuch ſuſpected perſons : And that the fame informa- 
8 wy 4 tion ſhall be given ſecretly to the Juſtices ; and the 
3 lame juſtices half call ſuch accuſed perſons before 
n them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
0 they were accuſed. And that the ſame juſtices ſhall, 
« upon their examination, puniſh the offenders, accord- 
66 ing as their offences ſhall appear, upon.the accuſement 
< and examination, by their diſcretian,, either by open 
e puniſhment or by good abearing '.” In ſome pens, 
dus tyrannical-edit even exceeded; the opprefion; of 
uin introducing, into every; part of govern- | 
} nent, the ſame iniquities, which that tribunal N 
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Bur the court ha "viſe" a nar ed 
fummary method of ſupporting orthodoxy — even The 
mquiſition itfelf. They iſſued a proclamatioh againſbbooks 
of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition; and declared; „ That 
m whoſoever had any of theſe books, and did not preſently 

* e burn them, without reading them, « or r hewing them 

. to any other perſon, ſhould be eſteemed rebels; and 


! 


Nest without any farther delay, be executed by martial 
6 « hw,” From the ſtate of the Engliſh government, 


during that period, it is not ſo much the illegality of 
theſe proceedings, as their violence and their pernicious 
© wy; *which ought to be the object of our cenſure. 

© Ws have thrown together almoſt all the tranſactions 


E abend heretics, though carried on during a cburſe of 
tree years 3 that we may be obliged, as little as poſſible, 


to return to ſuch ſhocking violences and barbarities. It 
| is computed, that in that time two hundred and ſeventy- 


© ſeven” perſons were brought to the ſtake; beſides thoſe 
b who were puniſhed by impriſonment, fines, and confiſ- 
cCations. Among thoſe who ſuffered by fire, were five 


- biſhops; / twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, 


 "eighty-four tradeſmen, one hundred huſpandmen, ſer- 
vants, and labourers, fifty- five women, and four chil» 
* . This perſevering cruelty appears aſtoniſhing ; yet 


js it much inferior to what has been practiſed in other 


countries. A great author: computes; that, in the Low 


; Countries alone, from the time that the edict of Charles | 
S. ee promulgated againſt the reformers, there had 
deen fifty thouſand perſons hanged, 'Beheaded, buried 


live, or | burnt, on account” of religion; and that in 
5 1 e had alſo been conſiderable. TN in 


and Ktn! 
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CAGE ork, countries a9. the Guns, aythor ſubjojpe,. the progreſs | 
* he new opinions, inſtead of being checked, was ph- 


3555 1, chern ward 


warde by theſe perſegutjons. tn pet” 
Tun burning of heretics ge very natural, method of = 
reepneiliag the kingdom to the Romiſh epmmunion; and 
little licitation was requiſite) to engage the pope to re- 
. eeive. the. ſtrayed foek, from. which he reaped. fo conſider- 
/ able. probs Jet ves there a ſolęmn ęmbaſſy ſent to 
„Rome, cogſiſting of Sin Anthony; Brawn,, created viſ- 
eount Moutacute, the biſtiop of Elx, and Six; Edward 
arge; in otder to, carry che fubmii of England, 
2 sand beg to be re-admitted.ipto; che boſom of the.cathglic 
church Faul. IV. aſtet a, hort interval, nom filled the 
 papalebair;i.the- moſt . haughty pontiff, that during ſe- 
--veral;.ages had bern glevated to that dignitys , He was 
dvoffended, that Mary ſtill;retained. among ber titles, that 
ol queen of Sicland;; and he aGinned,) that it belonged. to 
him alone, aas he ſaw proper, either to exec new king- 
dms or aboliſhi the old: But to avcid ali diſpute-with the 
_ -1 ew: converts, he thought; proper! to rect Ireland. into a 
ingen, and he chen admitted the title, as. if it had : | 
been, aſſumed from his) own conceſiion.... This was an 


5 elan artige of the popes 19 Give allowance: bo what they 


could: not prevent, and afterwards: pretend, that princes, 
while they exexciſed their vn] ee, Were only acting 
by authority from che papacy- And though Paul. had at 


t intended. to oblige Mary formally te ecgde from this: 


eitle, before he would beſtow it upon her; he found it 
pfrudent to proceed. in a leſs haughty manner . 
1 Anorasr point in diſeuſson between, the pope. and 
„the Engliſh,: ambaſſadors was; not ſo: gaſily ter 5 
| ene that the N lee eee the church : 
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ever N to God could never by any law bs con- 7 = Bb 
_. verted ts profane uſes; und Very perſon who'detki fied fuck — == 
poſſeſſions was in a ſtate of eternal damnation: Tliat e E 1 
would willingly, 8 4 
Lone ot the — om make leh Pens er hes dite 
went Venues; but fuch > conce ben r his Powery 7 5 
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iſh 2 ena geh EAR mu e Ak 
the priyi yile . Al emôlumeiits bf the x Meng cb N 
Peters p pepce, among ne te rſt} nor Sill they EHP, that 1 
this apoſtle oat" pe n to chen the gates of "Paſadiſe, 
while they detained” 06 bim bis patrimony on earthy 
Thele 'eart eſt rembaſtfances, being tranſmitted to En- 
| land though che had "little üfldende on this nations; 
2 pow erful V's n' the que en; who was gi 
15 order to eaſe her Sins 516 reftore all the*chu KUL? 
. 5 "which wet re it ih the Poffsftö r ef the Crown? And 
the more t6 Uptay iy Re Teal, Prada arte fon con- "I 
vents and mona Adee, Hadi" the 10% condition 
of the exche ner 2. . this meaſure was gebated in e 
ch council, "Tome. m membe rs obje eQed, that; If fuch a cdniſide- | 
_ rable} part rt of the revenue dete atten ibered,” the dignity 
ol the crown weld Falk to decay ; But thEqueen fep fed,” 
preferred | the faſvat on of, her” foul! to ten weh 


8 ve Fes place is 605 nad it not 
. Re * Gardiner, which happened about > 5 
| this To 9 great "ſeal + was given to Fleathe, arch . 
bvilhe of Vork; Be. eccl Jeliaftic might {till be be pof= F 

| wi of. that” hig N "office, , and. be better enabled by nis 
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118 I owns gr rn were.now. 1 3 — 
SO | ation; n en, of the public Ane 
ve: bill e was. en reſtoring to. the | 
1 urch the tenths ef firſt fruits, and all the impropria- 
RE tam which remained in the hands of the crown 3, but 
wWougz chis matter directly concerned none but the queen 
5 . herſelf, hk opp« ſition WAS, made to the bill i in the houſe 
of commons An application being made for a {ublidy. 

during, two. years, and for two fifteentbs, the latter was 
refuſed by, the commons 3 and many members ſaid, that, 

while che crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf of its revenue, 
3 it was in vain to beſtow riches upon 1 „The parlia- 
3 iT ment rejected a bill. for obliging the exiles to return under 
Certain penalties, and another for incapacitating ſuch as 
were remiſs i in . Ne, of oF a6 Lo, 9 ju 


Parliament. 8 ET a. 88 5 . 

Fu ſpirit of * Shieh n to: e in | 

parliament, was the more. likely to be vexatious to Mar 
as ſhe was otherwiſe i in very bad humour, on, account of 
her huſband's; abſence, Who, tired of her 1 importunate 
love and jealouſy, and finding his authority extremely. 
1 5 limited. in England, had laid hold of the firſt opportunity 
d leave her, and had gone over, laſt ſummer to the em- 
A peror in Flanders, The indifference and neglect of Phi. 
lip, added to the diſappointment in her imagined | preg- 

; nancy, t threw her into deep melancholy; and ſhe gave. - 
vent to her ſpleen by daily enforcing the perſecutions 
againſt the proteſtants, and even by expreſſions of. rage 

againſt all her ſubjects; een d > chk 
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hated; J's who dppatiticn,” in n an entire com- i , ke 8 


planes with Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe believed, why he ***Yvk.. 

had alienated his affections from her, and afforded her ſo © 2 355. 

little of his company . The leſs return her love met 

With, the more it encreaſed; and ſhe paſſed moſt of ber 

time in folitude, where ſhe gave vent to her paſſion, ei- if 3 

ther in tears, or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, who | 

ſeldom returned her any anſwer, and ſearcely deigned to 

pretend any ſentiment of love or even of gratitude to- 

wards her. The chief part of government, to which ſhe The queen's 

attended, was the extorting of money from her people, 9 

in order to ſatisfy his demands; and as the e, 

had granted her but a ſmall ane ſhe had recourſe to 

expedients 1 violent and irregular. She levied: a loan 

of 60, ooo pounds upon a thoufand perſons, of wWhoſe 

compliance, either on account of their riches or their af- 

fections to her, ſhe held herſelf beſt aſſured: But that 

ſum not ſufficing, ſhe exacted a general loan on every 

one who poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year. This impoſi- 

tion lay heavy on the gentry, who were obliged, many 

of them, to retrench their expences, and diſmiſs their 

ſervants, in order to enable them to comply with her de- 7 

mands : And as theſe fervants, accuſtomed to idleneſs, 2 

and having no means of ſubſũſtance, commonly be- 

took themſelves to theft and robbery, the queen publiſhed 

a proclamation, by which ſhe obliged their ſormer maſters / 

to take them back to their ſervice.” She levied 60,000 

marks on 5000 yeomen, who had not contributed to the 

former loan; and ſhe exacted 36, Coo pounds more from 

the merchants. In order to engage ſome Londoners' to 

comply the more willingly with her multiplied/extortions, = 

| ſhe paſſed an edict, prohibiting, for four months, the 45 8 

exporting of any Engliſh eloths or kerſeys for- Flanders; 
3 emen Which progueed: a l mary for. net as 
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"BY ENV AF. * bad, already. ſent any quantity of ;cloth. thither, Her ras. 
3 zopſneſs engaged her ta give endleſs: diſturhance and | 
| vis: "interruption to commerce, The . ane 4 
nn Antwerp having-cefuſed her f 
5 Ef. diſſembled her reſe ments; til, 
mig fl ee eo gn or cloth;for Ant- 
WW hich, was, approaching : , She. Pa, laid: n 
* embargo on the ſhips, and obliged the merchants t 1 
5 2 of the 40,000 pounds at firſt der „geg 
4m Fax, the. payment of 20,000, pounds more at 3 limited time, 
1 und to ſubmit to an, arbitrary impoſition of twenty ſhil- 
\ | lings on each piece, Some time after, ſhe was informed, 
Ei: that fe, Iiplan merchant i hag Abipped Sew: 49,908; 
1 r 
5 ſtruck a bargain with the merchant adventurers in 
| | London prahibited the foreigners from making any ex- 
portation; and received from the Engliſh-merchants, in 
1 of this iniquity, the ſum of 50, O00 pounds, 
andi an impoſition of four crouyns on each piece of 7 1 
40 which they ſhould export, Sho attempted to 8000 | 
great ſums abroad ; but her credit was ſo low, that, tho 
8 | 22 44 per cent. to the city of Antwerp for a loan 
5 „ee s, ſhe could nat obtain it, till ſhe. con- 
_ 2385 ſiraided: che: city;of Loudon. 10 be ſurety for her ©, Alb; 
= 1 xiployed, While ſhe berſelf ; 
HS was in profound apgace. with all. the world, and had vi- 
bh no other occaſion, for maney but to ſupply the de- 
aach eh huſband, hg gave attention only to his mn 
1 cenveniense, and hog Melk Falheely: ae - 
vp abou; her, inte reſts. 93017 eee 
Sh | The ewpo: Phan na e ee, Al che. e 
is conn, the Indies, and af the richeſt and moſt exten6ve. domi: 
| ®:Godwih, 5. 38. Comper's, Chronicle,” Burnet, vel. Al. p. 3% 
Carte, p. 330, 333» 3275 311. We _— yol. i ©. 423, ad 
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 , Porn Charles. VA; whoythoughiſtll in the vigor of hi dez, 
age, hal taken: a diſguſt to the world, and; was determined:: S8 

 toyſepky, in the tranquillity: of retreat, fon tllat happi net, 
which che had in yain purſued; amidſt the tumults fe war. 

and the reſtleſs projects of ambition, He ſummoned. the 35th O. 

ſtztes of the Low Countries 3 and ſeating himſelſion the 

chrone for the laſt time, explaiged; ta his ſubjects the rea: 
ſons of his reſignation. abſolved them from; all-oathz.of ; | 
allegiance, ant devolving his authority on Philip, told. 
bim, that his paternal tenderneſs, made him esp, When 

he reflected on the burthen which he impaſed. upon him... 

s inculeated on him the great and only duty, of a prince, 

the ſtudy. of his-people's happineſs; and repreſented. how ; 

much preferable it was to govern, by affection rather than 

by fear, the nations ſubjected to his dominion... The cool 

reflections of age now.difcovered to him the. emptineſs of 

his former purſuits 3 and he found, that the vain ſchemes - | 

of extending his: empire had been the ſource of endleſs 

oppoſition and diſappointment, had kept himſelf, his 

urs,” and his ſubjects in perpetual inquietude, and 

had fruſtrated the ſole: end of government, the felicity of 

the nations committed to his care; an object which meets 

with leſs oppoſition, and which, if wee can 

vo canyay * u GutibfaRtions. 


Anat n be reſigned: to 1 83 | 3 

dominiops; and embarking. on board a fleet, ſailed to 

; Spain, and took his journey to St. Juſt, a monaſtery in 
ſtremadura, which, being ſituated in a happy climate, 
Anil amid enen beauties of nature, he had choſen 

for the place of his retreat. When he arrived at Burgos, 

5 23 PR amr his courts. and the. negligent 
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20 ſon, was he ſtruck with the ingrati 
Who obliged l him to wait a long time for the payment of 


HISTORY. 0 E "GLAND. 
emperor; nd" though this obſervation might convines 


bis ſtill more of the vanity of the world, and make him 


more heartily deſpiſe what he had renounced, he ſighed 5 

to find that all former adulation and obeiſance had been 

paid to his fortune, not to his perſon. With better rea- 
ide of his fon Philip, 


the ſmall penſior which he had reſerved ;' and this diſ- 
appointment in his domeſtic enjoyments gave him'a Tens 
ſible concern. He purſued however his reſolution with 
inſlexible conſtancy 3 ; and ſhutting himſelf up in his re- 
treat, he exerted ſuch ſelf- command, that he reſtrained 


even his eurioſity from any enquiry concerning the tranf- 


actions of the world, which he had entire] abandoned. 
The fencing againſt the pains and infirmities, under 


which he laboured, occupied 2 great part of his time; 
and during the intervals, he employed his leiſure either in 


examining the controverſies of theology, with which his 


age had been ſo much agitated, and which he had hitherto 


conſidered only in a political light, or in imitating the 


works of renowned artiſts, particularly in mechanics, of 
which he had always been a great admirer and encourager. 
He is ſaid to have here diſcovered a propenſity to the new 


doctrines; and to have frequently' dropped hints of this 
unexpected alteration in his ſentiments. Having amuſed 
himſelf with the conſtruction of clocks and watches, he 


thence remarked how impracticable the object was, in which 


he had fo much employed himſelf, during his grandeur; 


and how impoſſible, that he, who never could frame two 


machines that would go exactly alike, could ever be able 
: 55 8 mankind concur in the ſame holler g | 


He ſurvived his retreat two years. 7 
2 emperor Charles had very early, in FR: hy | 


7 of his reign, found the difficulty of governing ſuch diſj- 
tant dominions; and he had made his brother Ferdinand 
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be glecded king of 3 wich a 1 view to 955 1 in- ©. HA a 
; XXXVH, . 
heriting the imperial dignity, as ; well as his German do- — 
| Minions... But having afterwards, enlarged. his ſchemes, _ 1556. 
; and formed plans, of aggrandizing his family, he regretted, 
that he mult dilmember. ſuch conſiderable ftates ; ; and be 
endeavoured to engage Ferdinand, by the moſt tempting. 
; offers, and moſt earneſt ſolieitstions, to yield up his pre- 
tenſions in favour of Philip. F inding his attempts fruit- 
| leſs, he had reſigned the imperial crown with his other dig- Z 
nities; and F erdinand, according to common form, applied 
to the pope for his Coronation. The arrogant pontiff re- 
fuſed the demand; and pretended, that, though, on the 
death of an emperor, he was obliged to crown the prince 
| elected, ye t in the caſe of a reſignation, the right. devolved . 
to the boly ſees. and i it belonged to the pope alone to ap- 
point an emperor,. The conduct of Paul was in every 
thing conformable to. theſe lofty pretenſions. He thun- 
dered always i in the ears of all ambaſſadors, that he ſtood 
in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince, that he was 
ahboye all potentates of the earth, that he would not ac- 
cuſtom monarchs to pretend to a familiarity or equality | 
with him, that it belonged to him to alter and regulate; 
kingdoms, that he was ſucceſſor. of thoſe Who had depoſed 
kings and emperors, and that rather than ſubmit to an 
thing below his dignity, he would ſet fire to the four 
corners of the world. He went {fo far, as, at table, in 
the preſence of many perſons, and even openly, in a pub- 
lic conſiſtory, to ſay, that he would not admit any kings 
for his cmpanions; they were all his ſubjects, and he 
would hold the munder t neſe feet: So ſaying, he ſtamp- 
ed on the ground with his old and infirm limbs: For he. 
was now. paſt fourſcore years of age *. | 
Tux world could not forbear making a e . 
between, Charles. V. a prince, who, though educated: | 
N * and intrigues of ſtate, had W the de- 
| e Father BY lik we 77 | 


| 2 


= 


3 N! f 
© HA P.clins of age, ans had deſcended from the tþ 


| "Fi * Prieſt, who, in the. extremity 


look the hoſtile attempts of Henry, he prep 


guarrel; and though the 
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_ 10 Tet apart an in earn vgs and refle&ti W eat 7 - 
old 486, ruſted In” his 


pr bn. and from 7 1 and rev reveni re Wa 


- throwing all na ations into 8 "Paul ba "enter- 
i tained. the melt inve ate  anjmoſity againſt the Boule of h 
Auſtria; and though a truce. of ve years had” ce! Con. | 
3 tween France 3 d Spain, he excited E enry by 
his fo citations to break it, and 1 promiſed” t to aſſiſt um in | 
recoverin if Naples, and the See to. * ich | e1 id | 
| claitti in Kaly; ; a project. "which: bad ev ever prove hurtful 10 5 
_ the 'predecdſiors 'of that n monarch. "He hi nſelf engage | in 
böftilities wit h'the* boyd of Alva, viceroy of Naples; 5 
the duke of Jule bein ng t ent with fortes to ſupport kim 
the renewal of war betw E n the tw crowns ſeemed dime” | 
itable. Phil p, tho thou wet les warlike” "chan Kis Father, 
was mr ambitious; and be. truſted,” that by the in- A 
trigues of Fthe cabinet, go Went he beliee, his 5 5 and 
F and prudence | gave | ham the ſoperiority, he ſhould” | 
be abie to ſubdue all his enemies, and extend his auto 5 
rity and dominion. For this reaſon, as well as from the : 
deſire of ſettling his new empire, he Wiſhed' to maintain ; 
peace with France; but when he' found, "that," withe ut” 
_ Gerifiging his honour, it was impoſſible for him = _ 


with great induſtry. In order to gie himfelf hs Lacs . 
advantage, he eee eee e in the” 


Wers that meaſure, ine 


rence; "he fllt 3 tip Fould: cee fe con | 

applications.” Had' dle inistier indeed dependefl — on 

her, ſhowns incapable of reſting ber hulband's cammands ;/ 
chad little weight with bar council, ſtin leſs with 
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even 1 ng | moſt profound trangu more Log 1 A 
: F,ayar bee Ki with, France, 155 ; En 1366. 
inevitable c 1 with F Votland, ſup ſup that ; 
"powerful kingdom 2 il, ee eee os. Dowwpmod 
- Ax. act of 1 Was this year\exerciſed. i in dan, S. 
land, Which, added to many other inſtances of the ſama _ 
2 aged t to render the government extremely unpo- 1 


. .Cranmer had. long been detained priſoner; but 1 
. quern, now determined. to bring him to puniſhment ; EAN MN 
- and in order. the more fully to. fatiate her vengeance, ſne 
ſe . to. puniſh him for hereſy, rather than for treaſon. 
| Cited, by the pope to ſtand his trial at Rome; 
. and though. he, was known to be kept in cloſe. . cuſtody at | | 
„Oxford, h he was, upon. his not appearing, condemned as — 
;, contumacious,. Bonner, b | biſhop of London, and Thirle- | 4 
"by of 1 Ely were ſent to degrade | by and the former exe- 
*"Ented "that melancholy, ; ceremony with all the joy. and 
Kaltation, which f fuited his ſavage nature 74 1 he i im- 
*"placable ſpirit, of the « queen, not Latisfled with the eter- 
1 dar 135 amnatioh « of Cranmer, which ths believed inevicable, | 
"and with, the execution of that dreadful ſentence, | to 
"which he was ' condemned „ promp ted her allo t > eke k the 
2 5 of his h6nour, . and the infamy of his e fame. Per- 95 


Sons were were "employed to "attack he „not In the 225 of 


| . Gilputa tation, 3 inſt which he was f rently 3 = 
1 but by Katt. Ys "Infinuation;, And addfels ;; 35 'by 98 etentit E 
3 the ee e which his character ill” entit Thi TY "i 


; \ be would 5 crit them by 3 6 5 by 5 
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Cana EM 11 nature bh! 1 over his reſolution; wry he 
- agreed to ſubſcribe the doctrines of the papal Lupretndcy 
- = and of the real preſence.” The court, equally perfidious 
ul cruel, were ned, that this recantation ſhould 
- "avail kim nothing; and they ſent order,” that he ſhowld | 
be required to acknowledge his errors in church before 
ache whole people, and that he ſheuld chene be imme- 
WE: "i March: diately carried to execution. Cranmery” whethet that he 
1 had received a ſecret intimation of their deſign, or nad 
= repented of his weakneſs, ſurprized the” audience by a 
- contrary declaration. He ſaid, that he was wel apprized 
- of the obedience which he owed to bis ſovereign. and the 
laws; but this duty extended no farther than to ſubmit 
patiently to their commands, and to bear without reſiſt- 
ance whatever hardſhips they, ſhould impoſe upon him: 
That a ſuperior duty, the duty which be owed to his 
Maker, obliged him ta ſpeak truth on all occaſions, and 
8 not to relinquiſh, by a. baſe denial, the holy dodtrine, 
- : which the ſupreme Being Had revealed to 9 71 
1 That there was one miſcarriage f in his Jife, of which, a 
= © above. all others, he ſeyerely repented; the inſi ocere * 
=: declaration of faith, to. which. he had it weakneſs to , 
A 0 and which the fear of death alone had extorted 
=: "from him: That he took. this opportunity of Atoning for 
,. error, by a ſincere and open recantation; and was 
| * to ſeal with his, blood that doctrine, which, he 
en. believed to be cammunĩcated from heaven: And 
that as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it 
ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by a ſeyere but. Juſt doom, and | 
| _ hould firſt pay the forfeit of its offences. He was thence 
=: led to the ſtake amidſt the inſults of the. catholies ; got 
_ having. now. ſummoned up, all. the-\force. of his min 
vba bore their ſcorn, as well. as. the torture of his puni . 
ment, with ſingular fortitude. He ſtr tched out his 
hand, NN cer by his countenance 7 
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ot motions, the leaſt ſign of e even of Kling e. —_— 
che held it in the flames, till it was entirely conſumed, Cons = 
His thoughts ſeemed wholly, occupied with reſlections on 3566. 
his former fault; and he called aloud ſeveral times, Thie 
band has offended. Satisfied with that atonement, he then 9 8 
"diſcovered a ſerenity in his countenance; and when tdj e 
fire attacked his body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſible ß 
a His outward ſufferings, and by the force of hope and re- 
Hlation + to have collected his mind altogether within it 
ſelf, and to repel the fury of the flames, It is pretended, 
chat, after his body was conſutned, his heart was found 
entire and untouched amidſt the aſhes; an event, which, 
as it was the emblem of his 8 was fondly be- 
net by the zealous proteſtants. He was undoubtedly 5 
à man of merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capacity; 
and adorned with candour, ſincerity, and beneficence, 
and all thoſe virtues, which were fitted to render him 
uſeful and amiable in ſociety. His moral qualities. pro- 
cured. him univerſal. reſpect; and the courage of his 
2 though he fell ſhort of the rigid inflexibility 
_ obſerved in mung, made bim: the hero of the e | 
by ah bf Bo Commer, FRE cardinal * 0 5 ha now . 
taken prieft's orders, was inſtalled in the ſee of Canter- | 
bury z and was thus by this office, as well as by his 
commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of the church 5 
*. England. But though he was averſe to all ſangui- 
nary methods of converting heretics, and deemed the | 
reformation of the clergy the more effectual, as the more 
laudable expedient | for that purpoſe i; he found his au- 
thority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous and bigotted | 
| diſpoſition of the queen and. of her counſellors. He him- 
bell, he knew, had been ſuſpecded of Lutheraniſm; and 
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5 t ng Pope; 6 | 
— he was prompted, — h- 
40 urs *diſpolition,2to" reſerve his Ersdit for other 
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e gert Cad as (6 engäge k 
446 d She Whtll Was Pike ee Velo tht 
| "Spa pain ; and cardinal Pole, with many other Jounteilors, 
9 50 V Abd beach ß pf poſed this e e. "Beſides 1 in- 
iting on the Eg articles, "which 7 igainſt 
| uch e 5 r re preſence the yi 7 7 lence « of the do- 

"meſtic fackions in Jind, and the iforder Rate of 
| ke e finances 3 And they 25 700 chat the EO of 
. 1 Walid J eve re th the om to = total | 
bl * dependance on Spaniſh” counſels. _ Phil lip "come to 


| had | come to 
2 2; "London i in 'order to ſupport his p *partizans ; - and he told 
; | the! queen, ” that, if be were not | Sratified 3 in fo reaſonable | 
a requeſt, he never more would” Tet foot 1 in "England. 
E declaration ertfenlely heightetied Ker zeal af a pro- a 
moting His intereſts, and overcor ing the inflexibility of 
her council. After employing other menaces of 4 mdre 
Widlent natüre, Ihe threatened to diftnilFAlt'of them, and 
10 Appoint counſellors more hſeqtiious 7 Jet Dan e 
„bot procure” a vote for d&&fring war With Frante. * At 
„Henigth, onè Stafford and ſome er Sonn pifators were "de- 
dected in 4 deſign of ſatprizitig” Scarborough; and a 


denieburaged by Flenry in that uttempt, the queen's im- 
Petter 7 Wees and it was determined to make this 
"at of holly, wit with others of à like fecret ind” doubt= = 
ture, the ground of the huarr), "Wit was! were. 
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orted fföm them, dat they” Had deen "0 


and ee er A 4 * 


= Tut revenue of England at that time litrle Exceeded 


10 805 pounds . Any conſiderable fu ppltes could 


ſearcely be expected from parliament, conſidering the 
preſent diſpoſition of the nation; and as the war would 


| - "ſenſibly diminiſh that branch ariſing from the cuſtoms, hs * 


fin inces,” it was foreſeen, would fall ſhort even of the ordi- 
charges of government; and muſt ſtill more prove un- 


(= a Wthe Scene of war. But * the queen owed. 


"* +. 8 


"Fred her fi ubjects, theſe Enderle kai 6 /Ihfidclite 5 
with her; and in order to ſupport her warlike preparations, 


the continued to levy money in the ſame arbitrary and 
violent manner, which the had formerly practiſed. She 


obliged * the city of London” to ſupply her with 60,000 
7 pounds on her huſband's entry; ſhe levied before the le- 


gal time the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by parliament ; ; 
| the iſſued anew many privy ſeals, by which the procured 


loans from her people; and having equipped a fleet, 
Which the could not victual by reaſon of the dearneſs of 
proviſions, ſhe ſeized all the corn ſhe could find in Suf- 


folk and Norfolk, without paying any price to the own- 


ers. By all theſe expedients, affiſted by the power of 
preſſing, '{he levied an army of ten thouſand men, which 


| the ſent over to the Low Countries, under the command 
of the earl of Pembroke.” Meanwhile,” in order to pre- 


vent ahy diſtürbanee at home, many of the moſt con-. 


derable gentry were thrown into the Tower; and leſt 
3 ſhould be known, the Spaniſh practice was follow- 


et: They were! either carried thither in the night-time, 5 
or were hoodwinked and wales n e who con- 


| dufted them Pa 


7 mw Rott, Suceell Tights, © Ss : © Sirqpe's Bekeſ, Memorials 
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Ft 55 not half . —.— — 2 in. The 


duke. of: 8 ** „Mariembęurg and Ro- 
5 n before St. Quintin; andi as the £5 
5 With a ge ee. 
er,of it. Put 
inge, ing his ho > 


3, ngur | Cars mane 8 a fortreſs, threw 
| dnſelf. inte St. Quinzin, . withoſams. troops. of Trench 
Scottiſh genſdarmery ;, and by his exhortation and = 


cxmpleaningted the ſoldiers, to a.yigorous defence. - He 

diſpatched a 51 to bis upgles the conſtable, deſiring 
.3; ſupply of men ; 2p9 that general approached the place 
with. his whole g arn . a Alone 3h. entry of 


dee uecouts. Bur the :duke. of Savoy, . falling on 
t, id“ that 


ERC: 
| 5 o Battle of $1, net above fs handed g. 1. as, 


ſuch execution Wen them, 
made an attack on the Frepeh ary, and pur them 
to total * Ae wor. en men, and A 


' the reſt. 1 nate action many of + 


nobility of 1 were ſlain or taken ct 


Among dhe latter was the old. conſtable. himſelf, who, 


fighting yaliantly, and reſolute to die rather than ſurvive 


his defeat, was ſurrounded by the snemp, and thus fell 


alive. into their hands. 5 "The. Whole kingdom « of F rance 


be fortified in a burry : And had the Spaniards preſently 
marched-thither, it could not have failed to fall into their 


hands. But Philip was of a cautious temper; and he 


determined firſt to take St. Quintin, in order to ſecure a 


_ communication with his own dominions, A very littls 
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was thrown into conſternation: Paris was attempted to 


(Ss It "ryan ar ould. finiſh this enter 
| the brayery of Coligny ſtill me the liege ſeventeen 
days, which proved the ſafety of France. Some troops 
were levied and aſſembled . Couriers were ſent to recal 
the. duke: of Guiſe and his army. from Italy : And the 
French, having recovered from their firſt panic, put 
_ themſelyes in a. poſture of defence. Philip, after taking 
Ham and Catelet, found the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that 


he could attempt no other enterprize : He therefore broke 


up his © cam and retired to winter - quarters. 
Byr the vigilant activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied with 


becuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the depth of 


winter, to attempt an enterprize, which France, during 
t ſucceſſes, had always regarded as impoſſible, 


20d, had neuer thought of undertaking, Calais was, in 
| , deemed an impregnable fortreſs ;-and as it was 


1 un to be the favourite of the Engliſh nation, by 
whom it could eaſily be ſuecoured, the recovery of that 


place by France was conſidered. as totally deſperate. But 0,145 taken 


Coligny had remarked, that, as the town of Calais was by bees | 


ſurrounded. with marſhes, Which, during the winter, 
were impaſſable, except over a dyke guarded by two 

caſtles, St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Engliſh 
Were of late accuſtomed, on account of the lowneſs of 
their finances, 1 to diſmiſs a great part of the garriſon at 
dhe end of autumn, and to recal them in the ſpring, at 
Which t time alone they judged their attendance.neceſlary, 
On this circumſtance he had founded the deſign of mak» 
ing a A. fudden, attack on Calais he had cauſed the place 
to be Tecretly yiewed by ſome engineers; and a plan of 
the whole | enterprize being found among bis papers, it 
ferved, thou 2h, he himſelf Was. made priſoner. on the 


$i = te 


. (king. o of FR. Quintin, - to ſuggeſt the project of that 


s, and to direct the meaſures of the duke N 
2 Os 
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via bodies of troops efiled nds the fron- 


"©. os 


Con tiers on various pretences ; and the whole being ſuddenly 


3 


9 © 


aſſembled, formed an army, with which Guiſe made an 


unexpected march towards Calais. At the ſame time a 
great number of French ſhips, being ordered into tlie 
Channel, under colour of cruiſing on the Engliſh, com- 


pofed a fleet which made an attack by ſes on the fortifi- | 
cations. The French aſſaulted St. Agatha with three 


thouſand harquebuſiers; and though the garriſon made a 
vigorous defence, they were ſoon obliged to abandon the 
place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The ſiege of this 
latter place was immediately undertaken, A 
fame time the fleet battered” the riſbank, which guardel | 


d at the 


the entry of the harbour; and both theſe caſtles ſeemed 
expoſed to imminent danger. The governor, lord Went- | 
worth, was a brave officer; but finding that the greater 


ee 


part of his weak garriſon was encloſed in the caſtle = 
| Newnain bridge and the riſbank, he ordered them to ca- 


pitulate, and to join him in Calais, which, without their 


aſſiſtance, he was utterly unable to defend. The gar- | 
> = of Newnam bridge was o happy as to effectuate | 


this purpoſe ; but that of the riſbank could not obtain 
py favourable: A ants * were Mean, de to ſurren- 
der at diſcretion,” Es thee x 0 
Tux duke of Guiſe, 18. a Cilais blockaded 
by ſea and land, thought himſelf ſecure of ſucceeding : 
in his enterprize; but in order to prevent all accident, 
he delayed not a moment. the attack of the place. He 
planted his batteries againſt the caſtle, where he made a 
large breach; and having ordered Andelot, Coligny's 
brother, to Arn the foflte, he commanded an aſſault, | 
which ſucceeded ; and the French made a lodgment in 
| the caſtle,” On the night following, Wentworth at- 
HAT to recover this poſts)! but W 1 4 two hun- 
dred 


3 
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he found his garriſon ſo weak, that he was obliged to? 
capitulate. Ham and Guiſnes fell ſoon after; and thus 1538. 
the duke of Guiſe, in eight days, during the depth of — 
winter, made himſelf maſter of this ſtrong fortreſs, that 1 
had coſt Edward III. a ſiege of eleven months, at the 
head of a numerous army, which had, that very year, 
been victorious in the battle of Creſſy. The Engliſh” 
had held it above two hundred years; and as it gave 
them an eaſy entry into France, it was regarded as the 
moſt important poſſeſſion belonging to the crown. The 
joy of the French was extreme; as well as the glory 
acquired by Guiſe, who, at the time when all Europe ; 
imagined France to be ſunk by the unfortunate battle of 
St, Quintin, had, in oppoſition to the-Engliſh, and their {2 
allies, ; the Spaniards, acquired poſſeſſion of à place, 
which no former king of France, even during the diſ- 
tractions of the civil wars, between the houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter, had ever ventured to attempt. The Eng- 
liſh, on the other hand, bereaved of this valuable fortreſs, 
murmured loudly againſt the improvidence of the queen N 
and her council; who, after engaging in a fruitleſs war. 
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for the ſake of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed the EL 
nation to ſo ſevere a diſgrace; A treaſury exhauſted by = 
expences, and burthened with debts ; a people divided 0 | 
and dejected ; a ſovereign negligent of her people's wel⸗ 1 | 
fare; were circumſtances which, "notwithſtanding the 1 = 
fair offers and promiſes of Philip, gave them ſmall hopes = 
of xecovering Calais. And as the Scots, inſtigated by | 


French coundils, began to move on the borders, they = 
were now neceſſitated rather to look to their defence _ EE: 
home, than to think of foreign conqueſts. 

- AFFE® the peace, which, in conſequence of king Ed-, Affairs of - 
ward's Seer © 1 3 took place n Scotland tand. 
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{IP 9 and England, the queen-dowager,. on pretence of vint⸗ 
Es ing her daughter and her relations, made a journey to 


9 France, and ſhe carried along with her the earls of 


- Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, and many of the prin- - 
cipal nobility. Her ſecret deſign was to take meaſures for 
engaging the earl of Arran to teſign to her the govern- 
ment of the kingdom; and as her brothers, the duke of 
Guiſe, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of Au- 
male, had uncontrouled influence in the court of Fr —— 
the eaſily perſuaded Henry, and, by his authority, the 
Scottiſh nobles, to enter into her meaſures. Having ons 
ſo gained Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, biſhop of Roſs, 
and. Gavin Hamilton, com tor of Eibwinniog, ] 
three creatures of the governor's, the. perſuaded. him, 
by their means, to conſent to this reſignation v; and when [ 
every thing was thus prepared for her purpoſe, the togk a 2 
journey to Scotland, and paſſed through England in ber 
way thither. Edward received her with great reſpect and 
civility; though he could not forbear attempting to renew '' 
the old treaty for his marriage with her daughter: K 
marriage, he ſaid, ſo happily calculated for the b 1 
lity, intereſt, and ſecurity; of both kingdoms, and the 
only means of enſuring a durable peace between t 5 f 
For his part, he added, he never could entertain -a cor- 
dial amity for any other huſband whom the ſhould chooſe; 
nor was it eaſy. for him to forgive a man, who, at the 
ſame time that he diſappointed ſo natural an alliance, 
had bereaved him of a bride, to whom his affections, 
from his earlieſt eu mas been entizphy: e } 


that, of any mealures had been. inhen diſagrecable to 3 
hey were en ee Wen udence' $i: of: os 
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af“ — and Beotti nobility to ſend their 
ſovereign into France, in order to intereſt that kingdom 
in protecting their liberty and independance a. 
"Wirth" the "quieeti-doWige r arrived in Scotland, the! 


föund the gobernor very Wg to fulfil his engage 


ments; and it Was not till Alder many delays that he 
could de pe rf ſuaded to reſig n his authority. But Hnding 


that the inajority of the Youll, princeſs was approaching, 


Eff 


and that ch queen-dowaget had gained the affections of 
1 the priticipat nobifity, he thought it more prudent. to 
ſubmit; and having ſtipulated, that he ſhould be declared 
nett Belt to che er i n, and mould be freed from giving 
any account of his palt adininiſtration, he placed her 
in ; 36ffeftion” of the power; and ſhe thenceforth aſſumed , 
"name of regent | Fit was a uſual ſaying of chis 
princeſs,” that, provided” ſhe” could render her friends 


happy, and cout enflire | to herſelf a good reputation, 5 


ſhe Was entirely indiffetent what 'befel her; and though 
this ſentiment is greatly "cenſured by the zealous reform 

ers, as being founded "wholly 'on ſecular” motives, it 
dishes A mind well calculated for the government of 


kingdoms. D'Oiſel, 2 Frenchman, celebrated for capa- | | 


at, had attended her as ambaſſador from Henry, but i in 


reality to aſſiſt her with his counſels i in ſo deficate a an un- g 


dertaking as the adminiſtration. "Or. Scotland; and this 
mam had formed a ſcheme for laying a tax on 
the kingdom, in order to ſupport a ſtanding military © 
force, Which might at once repel the inroads of foreign 


endittick, and check the turbulente of the Scottiſh nobles. © oh 


1 thodgh ſome of the courtiers wete gained over to 
this” project, _— gave great and general diſcontent 1 to the 


aaf 3 And the *queen-regent, after inge nudüſly con- 


5 feſſing, (that it would prove ieee to the ane. 
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— P, had the prudence to deſiſt from it, and to truſt entirely 
— for her r to the go W. il, and e of d 
e ſubjects N og | 
Tris 3 8 wad. oy hs the chef object. 
of her adminiſtration; yet was ſhe ſometimes drawn 
5 / from it by her connexions with France, and by the in- 
fluence which her brothers had acquired oyer her. When 
Mlary commenced hoſtilities againſt that Kingdom, Henry 
required the queen-regent to take part in the quarrel 3. 
and ſhe ſummoned a convention. of ſtates at Newbottle, . 
© and requeſted them to concur in a declaration of war 
1 againſt England. The Scottiſn nobles, who were be- 5 
wn come as jealous of French as the Engliſh were of Spaniſh , 
influence, refuſed their aſſent; and the queen was ob- „ 
liged to have recourſe to ſtratagem, i in order to effectuate 
her purpoſe. She ordered d'Oiſel to begin, ſome boni: 
cations at Eyemouth, a place which had been diſmantled - 
by the laſt treaty with Edward; and when the 5 = 
2, Ip of Berwick, as ſhe foreſaw, made an inroad to prevent 
= - the undertaking, ſhe elfectually employed this pretence 
=_—:: to inflame the Scottiſh nation, and to engage them in 
=. hoſtilities againſt England a. The enterprizes, 3 5 
—_ of the Scots proceeded no farther than ſome inroads onthe 
=. - borders: When 4 Oiſel, of himſelf, conducted artil- 0 
5 lery and troops to beſiege the caſtle of Werke, he F 
1 recalled, and ſharply rebuked by the council -. 
wee of IN order ta connect Scotland more cloſely with Fr ranc, 
_Os vpbinand to encreaſe the influence of the latter kingdom, it 
dovoeen of Was thought proper by Henry to celebrate the marriage 
Seo. between the young queen and the dauphin; and a de- 
putation was ſent by the Scottiſh parliament, to aſſt at 
the ceremony, and to ſettle the terms of the contract. 
This en conſiſted of e e of af Gag, 
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and Caſſilis, the lords Fleming and Seton, James Stuart 


prior, of St. Andrews, natural brother to the queen, nnd 


_ Erſkine of Dun. The principal conditions, recom- 


mended to theſe commiſſioners, were to obtain a ſolemn 


engagement from the queen and dauphin, that they 


would preſerve the laws and privileges of Scotland, and 


to procure a renewal of the French king's promiſe, to 
ſupport, in caſe of the queen's death, the ſucceſſion of. 


1558. 


the earl of Arran, now created duke of Chatelraut. 


Both of theſe conditions were eaſily obtained; but the 
court of France took a very perfidious ſtep, directly con- 
tra 
young queen to ſign three papers; by one of which ſhe 


to this ſtipulation: They ſecretly engaged the 


made over the kingdom of Scotland in gift to the king 
of France, in caſe of her demiſe without children; by 


another, ſhe mortgaged. it to him for a million of crowns 


of gold, or ſuch greater ſum as he ſhould have expended 
for her maintenance and ſupport; and by a third ſhe de- 


i 


clared, that whatever deed ſhe had been obliged, or 


ſhould hereafter be. obliged to perform, relative to the 


ſucceſſion of the crown, ſhould be entirely invalid, and 
that her real ſenſe and intention was contained i in the 


firſt paper. The marriage was ſolemnized at Paris: OO April 


The commiſſioners, i in the name of the ſtates of Scotland, 


ſwore allegiance to the queen, and, during the continu- 


ance of the marriage, to the king-dauphin, ſo he was 
called: And every thing ſeemed. to proceed with great 
unanimity and concord. But the commiſſioners, being 


required to deliver up the crown, and other enſigns of 
royalty, made anſwer, that they had received no autho- 
rity for that purpoſe; and they ſoon after ſet out on their 


journey for Scotland. It is remarkable, that, before 


d they embarked, four of the nine commiſſioners, died, 
within a few ny of each other ; 3 and a violent, though, 


abſurd 


B73 


bikops „ 
1 of Roſs and the Orkneys, the earls of Rothes, © av. | 
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eK r. Abſurd Tuſpicion prevailed, that they had been poiſoned 
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ß orders from the family of Guiſe, on aceount of that 

1 refuſal . It was not conſidered, that this actident, how). 

1 | _ everrrare, might have happened by the coutſe of nature; 
and that the preſent ſeaſon, though not attended with any 
peſtilential diſorder, eee to a doo aſe, arr —_ 

=. healthy all over Europe. 

Tax cloſe alliance between Planes ant "S660 

3 threatened very nearly the repoſe and ſecurity of Mary; 

and it us foreſeen, chat, though the factions and diſor- 

ders, Which might naturally be expected in the Scottiſh 

government during the abſence of the ſovereign, Wa. 
make its power lefs formidable, that kingdom would" at 

N | leaſt afford to the French 4 means of invading England.” 

dom Jan. The queen, therefore, foung it neceſſary to ſummon a 

7 parliament,” and to demand of them ſome Tupplies to her 

A parlia. exhatifted"*exchequer. © As ſuch” an "emergent: y uſually 
r. gives great advantage to the people, f n pathia-” a 
ments, during this reign, had then, that, wher S the 
liberty and independenty of the kin Fisch ws menaced 
with imminent danger, they were not entirely " overawed 
by the: court; we ſhall naturally expect, that the Late Are ; 
bitrary methods of extorting money ſhould, at leaſt, be 

cenſured, and, perhaps, ſome remedy be for the futures 8 

provided againſt them. The commons, however, with 8 

out making any reflections on the paſt, voted, beſdes A. 

fifteenth, a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound « 8. 

9 | land, and two thillings and eight pence. on goods.” | 

= FRE, clergy granted eight ſhillings i in the Pound, b in ; 

_"— four years by equal portions. 2 wy x 

THz parliament alſo paſſed ar an 1 act, 9 ; all ch t * 

—_ fales and grants of crown lands, which thr were TY z 

= 2 made by the queen, or ſhould be made dur e the | 0 


* denten . r Ka * wre . 1 * 
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ſeven 3 years, It's was . to e that, in meg LEY Por. 


_ queen's preſent diſpoſition, and ſituation, this power would — 


be followed by a great alienation of the royal demeſnes; 15610 
and nothing could be more contrary. to the principles of ; 
good government, than to eſtabliſn a prince with very 
extenſive authority, and yet permit him to be reduced to 
ggary. This act met with oppoſition i in the houſe of. 

commons. | One Copley expreſſed, his fears leſt the queen, 
under colour of the power there granted, might alter the 
ſucceſſion, and alienate the cron, from the lawful heir: 
But his words were thought irreverent. to her majeſty: 
He was committed to the euſtody of the ſerjeant at arme; 
and though he, expreſſed. forrow for his offence, he was 

not releaſed, till the e was applied to for his ba- 
don. 2 

Tun Engliſh natign, during ibis 1 were un- 

der great apprehenſions, with regard not only to the ſuc- 
ceflian, but the life, of the lady Elizabeth. The violent 
hatred, which the Ae bore to her, broke out. on every 
occaſic ion; ; and it require d all the authority of Philip, as 
well as her own great prudence, to prevent the fatal effects 
of i it. The princeſs retired into the country; and know - 
ing chat ſhe was ſurrounded. with ſpies; ſhe. paſſed her 
time wholly i in reading and ſtudy, intermeddled in no 
buſineſs, and ſaw very little company. While ſhe re- 
mained in this ſituation, which for the preſent was me- 
lancholy, but which prepared her mind for thoſe great 
actions, by which her life was afterwards ſo much diſ- 
tinguiſhed; propoſals: of marriage were made to "her by 
the Swediſh ambaſſador, in his maſter's name, As her 

firſt queſtion was, whether the quee n had been, informed | 

of theſe propoſals ; the ambaſſador told her, that his ma- 
tex, thought, as he was, a, gentleman, it was his duty Guſt 7 

to make. his addreſſes to herſelf; and having obtained her 
cConſent, he would next, as a king, apply to her ſiſter. 
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CHAP, But the Soils would 9 3 him to proceed. no. Wc 


and the queen, after thanking her for this inſtance of 


2888. duty, deſired to know how ſhe ſtood affected to the Swed- 


Iſh propoſals. Elizabeth, though expoſed to many pre- ; 


ſent dangers and mortifications, had the magnanimity to : 
reſerve herſelf for better fortune ; ; and ſhe covered her 
refuſal with profeſſions of 2 paſſionate attachment to a 


ſingle life, which, the faid, ſhe infinitely preferred be- 


fore any other . The princeſs ſhowed like prudence in 
concealing her ſentiments of religion, in complying with _ 
the Petent modes of worſhip, and in cluding all N : 
with regard to that delicate ſubject *, 1 . 
Tua money, granted by parliament, enabled the queen : 


to ſit out a fleet of a hundred and forty ſail, which, be- 


ing joined by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and carrying fix thou- 


ſand land forces on board, was ſent to make an attem pt - 


on the coaſt of Britanny. The fleet was commanded by s 


lord Clinton; the land forces by the earls of Huntingdon ; 
and Rutland. But the equipment of the fleet and army 


was ſo dilatory, that the French got intelligence of the 8 
defign, and were prepared to receive them. The Engliſh. 


found Breſt ſo well guarded as to render an attempt on 


ar place by PI but niſin. at Aug a i 


N vol. ii. collect. No I; | ; Ez 

2 The common net at that time, FO Sir Richard Baker, for "Tip > , 
proteftants, was the real preſence z and this net was uſed to catch the lady . 
Elizabeth: For being aſked one time what the thought of the words of Chrift, 


This is my body, whether ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt that Wa is 


the ſacrament; it is ſaid, that, after ſome pauſing, the thus oo 15 


Chrit was the word that ſpake it; eps Mart 
He took the bread and brake ie; 12 nt. TLDS £20 4 
And what the word did make . e ws F 


FI 9251 7 281 3 
| That I believe and take it. aut | 2 E e 94 


Which, though it may ſeem but a flight tc yet beth it more folidoeſ 5 


than at firſt Gght appears; at leaſt, it ſerved her turn at ihat time, to-eſcape 


the net, which by direct 2 ſhe could not . Baker's Chroni - 
ele, Pe 320. | 


plundered 


5 i 4 4 
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"tt and burnt the town, with * adjacent vil- G H AP. _ 
lages, and were proceeding to commit greater diſorders, CY 1 
when Kerſimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of 23. 
\ forme militia, fell upon them, put them to rout, and + 
"drove them to their ſhips with conſiderable loſs. But a 
"ſmall ſquadron of ten Engliſh ſhips had an opportunity 
of amply revenging this diſgrace upon the French, The 
mareſchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had made an 
irruption into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thou- 
ſand men; and having forced a paſſage over the riyer Aa, 
| had taken Dunkirk, and Berg St. Winoc, and had ad- 
vanced as far as Newport. But count Egmont coming 
| Tuddenly upon him, with ſuperior forces, he was obliged 
to retire; and being overtaken by the Spaniards near 
| Gravelines, and finding a battle inevitable, he choſe very 
ſcilfully his ground for the engagement. He fortified his 
left wing with all the precautions poſfible; and poſted 1 
his right along the river Aa, which, he reaſonablil x 
thought, gave him full ſecurity from that quarter. But 0. | 
the Engliſh ſhips, which were accidentally on dhe Scaſt 
being drawn by the noiſe of the firing, failed up the ri - 1 | 
ver, and flanking the F rench, did ſuch execution by their -,. 
artillery, ' that. they put them to light; and the . 1 = 
gained. A complete victory :. e | _—_ 
MaANèWIILE the principal army of N ON he _ 
duke of Guiſe, and that of Spai under the duke of Sa. 2 
| voy, approached each other on t cke frontiers of Picard i | 
and as the two kings had come into their reſpective camps. 
attended by the flower of their nobility, men expected, 
that ſome great and important event would follow, from 
the emulation of theſe warlike nations. But Philip, 1 
though actuated by the ambition, poſſeſſed not the en- 1 
terprize, of a conqueror; and he was willing, notwith- ' - 
1 the re of his e and the two 5 | 1 
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ae AIS TORY or r 
e rest v lilies; Which he had gained at St. Quintin and 
rw Gravelines, to put a period to the war by treaty. Nego- 
"1968. ciations were entered into for that burpoſe; and as the 
tdterms offered by the two möharchs were ſomewhat wide 
cock cnch Uther, che armiles were put into winter- quarters, 
till the princes could come to better agreement. Among 
other conditions, Henry demarided'the reſtitution of Na- 

varre to its la ful oer; Philip that of Calais and its 
territory to England: But in the midſt of "theſe negoci- 
ations, news arrived öf che death of queen Mary; and 


Philips ne longer connec el With Englatid, Begin fo rede 


1 in his firmneſs of that capital Article. This was the 'on 
5 eircumſtance that could have made the death of that pr 
; ._ de regretted by the nation. - | POR 
Mane had long been in 4 dsrllfinz its i 'hedſth,; 
dv wiſtaken her drbpfy Tor a Peghaneh, The had 
made uſe of an improper regimen, And her malady da aily | 
kugimerited.” Every reflection now tormented her. T 
eonſciduſneſs of being Rated by her fubjects, che proipes 
of Elizabeth's ſucceffion, apptcheniions of the WE to 
which tlie catholic religion Rood ex poſed, dejection for 
the loſs of Calais v, concern for the i il ſtate 1 her a | 
and, above all, mile for the abſence of her buſban . 
who, ſhe knew, intended ſoon to depart for Sp: Spain, and | 
to ſettle there during the remalflder of his life: All theſe 
melaricholy reflections preyed Upon | her mind, and threw 
be ef be her into a lingering fever, of which the = ed, after 4 
55 37th Nor ſhort and unforrunare reign e f * Years, four mon : 65 
| | is eleven days. 1 7 
IT is not neteffiry' to employ many Words in drawing | 
4 character of this ptinceſs. She poſſelled few qualities 
either eſtimable or amiable; and her perſon was as little 


engaging A as her behaviour and addreſs. Obſtinacy, bis 


b The loſs of Calais ſo much affected her, that ſhe ſaid to her üben ate : 
| that when ſhe was dead, 58 would find Calkis a at her Heart, | 


244. 'T 5 | 5 Ld. | . gotry; 


M A R V. 


ak cruelty, malignity, revenge, t 
ce —_ errut, of her character took a ting 


that epmplication | of vices, (which ancient are m- 
pqſition, e ſhall. ſcarcely. find any virtue 
a-quality,;»hich.ſhe feems to have maintained through. 


out her whole liſe; ercepti in the beginning of her reign, 


when the negeſſity of her affairs obliged her to make ſome 


promiſes to the proteſtants, which, the certainly never in- 
tended to perform. But in theſe caſes a weak -bigottetl 
woman, under the government of prieſts, eaſily finds ca- 
ſuiſtey ſuſficient $0. juſtify to hexſelf the violation of an 


engagement. : She appears alſo, as well as her father, to 


haye heen ſuſceptible of ſome attachments of friendſnip 3 


and. that without. the caprice and inconſtancy, which 


Mete ſo, remarkable in the conduct of that monarch. To 


which we may add, that, in many circumſtances of her 
— * gave indications of reſolution and vigour of 


wü +: WA: yeh Tem, * a been keene 


her family... 

"dhe Pole had Jong. hog dat flute of 
health from an intermitting fever; and he died the ſame 
day with the queen, about ſixteen hours after her- The 
benign character of this prelate, the madeſty and huma- 


nity of his deportment, made him be univerſally.belovedz 


inſomuch chat, in a nation, where the moſt furious perſe- 
cution was carried on, and where the moſt violent religious 


flactions prevailed, entire juſtice; even by moſt of the re- 
formers, has been done to his merit. The haughty pon- 
tiſf, Paul IV. had entertained ſome prejudices againſt 


him i And when England declared war againſt Henry, 
the ally of that pope, he ſeiaed the opportunity of re- 
venge; and revoking Pole's legantine commiſſion, ap- 
pointed i in his room cardinal Peyto, an obſervantine friar 


| and tonfeſſor to the queen. But Mary your never per- 


mit | 
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1 the ins: of 84 — with 
regard to che general ſtate of the kingdom during this 
_.reign.” I e naval power of England was then ſo incon ; 
+ aderable, that fourteen thouſand pounds being ordered to 
de applied to the fleet; both for repairing and victualing 
it, it was computed, that ten thouſand pounds à year 
would afterwards anſwer all neceſſary charges ©, The 
arbitrary proceedings of the queen, © above-mentioned, 
Joined to many monopolies granted by this Princeſa, as 
well as by her father, checked very much the growth 
commerce; and ſo much the 1 more, as all other princes in | 
Europe, either were not permitted, or did not find it neceſ- 
Tary, to proceed i in ſo tyrannical a manner. Acts of par- 
Lament, both in the laſt reign and in the beginning of 
the preſent, had laid the ſame impoſitions on the mer- 
chants of the ſtill- yard as on other aliens: Vet the queen, | 
immediately after her marriage, complied with the ſolici- 
tations of the emperor, and, by her prerogative, ſuſpend- 
ed thoſe laws . No body in that age pretended to que- 
| tion this exerciſe of prerogative. "The hiſtorians are 
entirely filent with regard to it; and it is only by the 
collection of public papers that it is handed down e. 
A abſurd law had been made in the preceding 
1 which every one was prohibited from dee cloth 
unleſs he had ſerved an apprenticeſhip for ſeven years. 


The law was repealed in the firſt year of the queen; 


and this plain reaſon given, that it had occaſioned 
te decay of the woollen manufactory, and had ruined 
0 * 8 It n the: Edward's gone ane 


5 c 1 5 wn, p. 269. a 150 j 5 > Rymer, wh, b. . 
I c 1 Mar, Parl.: 2, cap. 7. 25 5 . 
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| have been ain n the 
| 00s ſtrange, that it ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt. 
A pa88AGt to Archangel had been diſcovered do ths 


Engliſtiduting the laft reign; and a beneficial trade with 
Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed. A ſolemn embaſſy was 


ent by the czar to queen Mary. The ambaſſadors were 
ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Scotland; but being hoſpi- 


_ rably entertained there, they proceeded on their journey, 
and were received at London with great pomp: and ſo- 


lemnity f, This ſeems to have been the firſt intercourſe, 
Which that empire had with _ e ee 
of Europe. 


 - A law was ; pulled 6 in this reign t, ' by which the 1 num- 
ber of horſes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, which each 


perſon, according to the extent of his property, ſhould 
be provided with for the defence cf the kingdom. A man 


35 of a thouſand: pounds a year, for inſtance, Was obliged to 
maintain at his own charge ſix horſes fit for demi-lances, . 
of which three at leaſt to be furniſhed with ſufficient har- 
neſs, ſteel ſaddles, and weapons proper for the demi- 
lances; and ten light horſes fit for light horſemen, with 
furniture and weapons proper for them: He was oblij ged 
to have forty corſlets furniſhed ; fifty almain revets, or 
inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corſlets or brigan- 
dines furniſhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, thirty / 


| ſheafs of arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, twenty black 
bills or halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions 
or ſallets. We may remark, that a man of a thouſand 
marks of flock was rated equal to one of two hundred 
pounds -a year: A proof that few or none at that time 


lived on their ſtock in money, and that great profits were 


made by the merchants in the courſe of trade, There is 
no claſs above a thouſand pounds a year. 5 


F Hotlingſhed, p. 732. MF . i.. 6 Foy Phil, & Mar. 
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Was a chimney to the houfes, even in 
The fire was kindled by the wall, and the ſmoke fought 
its way out at che roof, or door, or windows: The 
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— refinement about this time from one b ee WF. 


man of no leſs rank than the comptroller 
Houſehold payed only thirty — orb 
money for his houſe in Channel Row: Vet labour and 
Proviſions, and conſequently houſes, were only about à 
chird of the preſent price. Eraſmus aſtribes the frequent 
plagues in England to the naſtineſs and dirt and flovenly 


habits-among; the people. Te floors,” fays he, << are 
_ commonly of clay, ftrewed with ruſkes, under which 
re ancient collection of beer, greaſe, 


< fragments, bones, ſpittle, excrements of 99 und 


4 eats, and every thing that i is naſty i. 1 82 * 


' HorrincsneD, Who lived in queen Elizabeth's 8 
eee account of the plain or rather rude 
way of living of the preceding generation. There ſcarcely 


houſes were nothing but watling, plaiſtered over with 


| clay: The people ſlept on ſtraw pallets, and had a good 
round log under their head, for a pillow ;' and almoſt 2 


the furniture and utenſils wete of wood &. 5 | 
Ix this reign we find the firſt general la. 
0 0 hi Ahe which were 5 to > be re 
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JROTE SY AND eve; deve rented aces, becauſe 
a a man could purchaſe for a chilling an indulgence ſor the 
* enormous and unheard-of crimes, there muſt neceſſarily 
have enſued a total diſſolution of morality, and conſequently 
of civil ſociety, from the practices of the Romiſh church. 
They do not conſider, that, after all theſe indulgences were 
promulgated, there ſtill remained (befides Hell- fre) the pu- 
niſhment by the civil magiſtrate, the infamy of the world, and 
ſecret remorſes of conſcience, which are the great motives 
that operate on mankind. The philoſophy af Cicero, Wh 
allowed of an Eꝶfum, but rejected all Tartarus, was a much 
more univerſal indulgence than that preached by 4rcembaldi 
or Terre: Vet nobody will ſuſpe& Cicero of any deſign ta 
promote imworality.. The ſale of indulgences ſeems, there - 
fore, no more criminal than any other cheat of the church of 
| Rome, or of any other church. The reformers, by entirely 
aboliſhing purgatory, did really, inſtead of partial indulgences 
. fold by che pope, give, gratis, a general indulgence, of a ſimilar 
nature, for all crimes and offences, without exception or dife 
tinction. The fouls, once conſigned to Hell, were never 
| ſuppoſed to be redeemable by any price. There is on record 
only one inſtance of à damned foul that was ſaved, and that 
dy the ſpecial interceſſion. of the Virgin. An indulgence hwy | 


5 the Fare n "nc rg it, from Purgatory 1 55 
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2 is ald, that when vey heard that the commons made 
a great difficulty of granting the required ſupply, he was 


by provoked, that he ſent for Edward Montague, che of the 


members, who had a conſiderable influence on the houſe; and 


be being introduced to his majeſty, had the mortification to 


hear him ſpeak in theſe words: Ho! man! will they not ſuffer 
my 6 bill to paſs? And laying his hand on Montague bead, 


Who was then on his knees before him: Get my bill paffed by 
te morrow, or elſe to-morrow this head of yours ſhall be of. This 


cavalier manner of Henry ſucceeded : For next day the bill 
paſſed, Collins : Pritiſs peerage. Grove life of Wolſey. 
We are told by Hall, fol. 38. That cardinal Wolſey en | 
voured to terrify the citizens of London into the general loan; | 


exakted in 1525, and told them plainly, that ir were beiter, 


that ſome ſhould ſuffer indigence, than that the king at this time. 
foould Iack ; and therefore brware and refift not, nor ruffle not in 
this caſe, for it may fortune 10 cof ſome people their teads. us : 


* * 
inn Te | 
* Finn 44Þ 
.* 


F HE nb ende afihe ls __ the cardinal is his . 
1 procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it 
was certainly done with the king's conſent and permiſſion, could 

be nowiſe eriminal. Many of the other articles alſo regard 
the mere exerciſe of that power. Some articles impute to him 


-- as crimes, particular actions, which were natural or unavoid- 


able to any man, that was prime miniſter with ſo unlimited 
an authority; ſuch as receiving firſt all letters from the king's 
miniſters abroad, receiving firſt all viſits from foreign. mini- 
ſlers, defiring that all applications ſhould be made through 


Tp. him. He was alſo accuſed of naming himſelf with the king, 
as if he had been his ſellow, the king and I. It is reported 
khat ſometimes he even put his own name before the king's, 


ago et rex mens. But this mode of expreſſion is juſtiſied by, the 
Latin idiom. It is remarkable, that his whiſpering in the 
king's ear, knowing himſelf to . affected with venereal diſ- 
tempers, is an article * An, N of the charges are 
er „ . i general, | : 


5 4 8 
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| to affrm, that no man erer fell from ſo high a ftation, who | 
| had fo few real crimes objected to him. This opinion is per- 


haps alittle too favourable to the cardinal. Yet the refutation 


-of the articles by Cromwel, and their being rejected by a houſe 
of commons even in-this diger reign, is almoſt a demon- 
ſtration of Wolſey's innocence. Henry was, no doubt, en- 
:tixely bent on his deſtruction, when, on his failure by a parli- 


amentary impeachment, he attacked him upon the ſtatute of 


proviſors, which afforded; him ſo little juſl hold on that mini- 
ler. For that this indictment was ſubſequent to the attack in 
parliament, appears by Cavendiſh's life of Wolſey, and Stowe, 


p. 551, and more certainly by the very articles of impeach- 


ment —— ny 2 755 vol. iii. p. 42. ar- 


1 NOTE [D}, p. 102. 
x VEN 3 of this queſtion by the Scripture, to which 


the king's cauſe appear but lame and-imperfe&.. Marriage in 


the appeal was every moment made, the arguments for 


the degree of affinity which had place between Henry and 


Catherine, is, indeed, prohibited in Leviticus ;, but it is na- 


| tural to interpret that prohibition as a part of the Jewiſh ce- 
| remonial or municipal law: And though it is there ſaid, in 
the concluſion, that the gentile nations, by violating choſe 


degrees of conſanguinity, had incurred the divine diſpleaſure, 
che extenſion of this maxim to every preciſe caſe before ſpeci- 
fied, is ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be compoſed with a minute 


accuracy and preciſion, to which, we know with certainty, 


the ſacred penmen did not think proper to confine themſelves, 
' The deſcent of mankind from one common father, obliged 
wem, in the firſt generation, to marry in the neareſt degrees 


8 conſanguinity: Inſtances of a like nature occur among the 
patriarchs: And the marriage of a brother's widow was, in 


certain .caſes, not only permirted, but even enjoined as a po- 


live Precept by the Moſaical law. It is in vain to ſay, that 


this precept was an exception to the rule; and an exception 
confined merely to the Jewiſh nation. The inference is ſtill 


hp that ſuch a W contain no natural or moral 
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3 Bense ee tas How eee 
- 128 number of bulls'requiſite for Cranmer's inſtallation.” . 
one bull, directed to the king, he is, upon the royal nomina- 
ddꝛuon, made archbicop of Canterbury. By a ſecond,” directed 
do himiſelf, he is alſo made archbimop. By « third, he is ab- 
Wo '. ſolved: from all cenſures. A fourth, is to the ſuffragans, re- 
guüiring them to receive and acknowledge him as archbiſhop, 
A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the ſame purpoſe.” A ſixth 
—— to the clergy of Canterbury. A ſeventh to all the laity in his 
ſie. An eighth to all chat held lands of it. By a ninth he 
5 uas ordered to be conſecrated: taking the oath that was in 
= tte pontifical. By a tenth. the Pall was ſent him. By an 
= . "eleventh, che archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of London, 
| were required to put it ou him,” "Theſe were ſo many devices | 

to draw fees to offices, which the popes had eredted, and dif 
peoſed of for money. It may be worth obſerving, that'Cran- 
mer, before he took the bath to the pope; made a proteſtation, 
chat he did not intend thereby to reſtrain himſelf from any 
ching that he was bound to, either by his duty to God, the 
the king, or the country; and that he renounced every thing 

in it that was contrary to any of theſe. This was the invention 

of ſome nt and not very compatible with that ſtrict ſincer 
rity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, of which Cranmer — 
profeſſion. TORY wm "wu I 1 er 6 dba | 
4 2 05 „ : Le 155 
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—_ titas veſtra pleroſque habet quibuſcum, arcanum aliquid credi- 
3 derit, pute id non minus celatum. efſe quam fi uno tantum 
| pectore contineretar ; quod multo magis ſereniſimo Anglia 
FhBegi evenire debet, cui ſinguli in ſo regno ſant ſubjeQi, ne- 
due etiam veligt, poſſunt Regi non eſſe ſideliſimi. Ve nam- 
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ee himſelf to. the Pope. An. bon, inquam). ane. 
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Le Grand, tom. 10. p. 11g. The king once ſaĩd poblicly | 
before the council, that if any one ſpoke of him or his actions, 
in terms which became them not, he would let them know, 
tat he was maſter, -- eee eee 
| 15 aa ory. 218. e n ior, 
N #24, 450% {RG 5 | 
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1 * 40 deſerve to be tranſmitted to paſterity, eee 
alrermion in the expreſſion. It is as ſolſowa. | 
81a, your grace's diſpleaſure and my impriſoninent add 25 
0 things ſo ſtrange unte me, as what to write, or what to 
_ <<. excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 
% me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and ſo obtain your fa“ 
„ vqur) by ſach an one, whom you know to be mine ancient 
% profeſied enemy, Ino ſooner received this meſſage by him, N 
« than 1 rightly conceived your meaning; and, if, as you 
_ *-ſay, confeſling a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, L 
— ene and e ne er 
| "5 mand. | FE 
3 — eee ever r imagine, eee ere f 
1 will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not fo 
« much as a thought thereof preceded... And to ſpeak a truth; 
never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in, alt 
«« true affeQion, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: 
„ With which name and place 1 could willingly have con- 
« tented wyſelf, if God and your grace's pleaſure; had been 
| «iv pleaſed. Neither did | at any time ſo far forget myſelf 
« in my exaltation or received queenſhip, but that I always 
« looked for ſuch an alteration as I now find ; for the ground 
1 of my preferment being on vo. ſurer ſoundation than your | 
e grace's fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew was fit and ſuffi- 
« cient to draw that fancy to ſome other object. Vou have 
_ «4 choſen me from a low eſtate to be your queen and compa-' 
nion, far beyond my deſert or defire If then you found 
* me worthy of ſuch honour, good your grace let not any” 
light fancy, or bad cqunſel of mine enemies, withdraw 
3 Our princely favour from me ; neither let that ſtain, that- 
. ly dals, of a N heart towards your: 2 
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| 8 l ei del 5 dies e en nd in 5 
. and the infant princeſe your daughter. Try me, good 
king, but let me have a laufal trial, and let not my ſworn 

41 enemies fit as my accuſers and judges ; yea let me receive 


“ an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no open ſhame; then 


06; ſhall you ſee either mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion 
and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the 
=” world: ſtopped; or my guilt openly declared. So that what- | 
9 ſoever God or you may determine of me, your grace may 
85 be freed from an open cenſure, and mine offence” being ſo 
* lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God 
* and/man, not only to execute worthy puniſhment on me a: 
6 an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, already ſet- 
* tled on chat party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, whoſe | 
% name I could ſome good while ſince have pointed unto, 
% your grace not being ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein. 
Fat if you have already determined of me; and that not 


EO. only. my death, but an infamous ſlander muſt bring you the 


«© enjoying of your defired happineſs; then 1 deſire of God, 
4% that he will pardon your great ſin therein, and likewiſe 
. mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof, and that he will not 
** call you to a ſtrict account for your unprincely and eruel | 
_ «© uſage of me, at his general judgment-ſeat, where both you 
% and myſelf muſt Hortly appear, and in whoſe judgment 1 
5 doubt not (whatſoever the world may think of me) mine 
* innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently cleared. 
My laſt and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may only 
dear the burden of your grace's diſpleaſure, ind that bo 
% may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, 
„ who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in trait impriſonment 


6. for my fake. If ever I have found favour in your ſight, if | 


- ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your h 
cars, then let me obtain this requeſt, and I will ſo leave ta 
trouble your grace any further, with mine earneſt prayere 
esto the Trinity to have your grace in his good keeping, and 
to direct you in all your actions. F. rom my doleful ere / 
We e this fixth of May; 425 
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| muck. oppoſed by biſhop Fiſher, who was then alive, He told 


his brethrenz that this was fairly ſhowing the king the way, 
how he might come at the greater monaſteries. An ax,” 
ſaid he, which wanted a handle, came upon a time into the 
% wood, making his moan to the great trees, that he wanted 


. a handle to work withal, and for that cauſe: he was con- 


% rained to ſit idle; therefore he made it his requeſt to them, 
Pl that they would be pleaſed to grant him one of their ſmall 
1 ſaplings within the wood to make him a handle; who, 
4 miſtruſting no guile, granted him one of their ſmaller trees 
1 to make him a handle. But now becoming a eomplete ax, 
„ he fell ſo to work, within the ſame wood, that, in proceſs 
* of time, there was neither great nor ſmall trees to be found 
in the place, where the wood ftood. And fo, my lords, if 
_ « you grant the king theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but 
% make him a handle, whereby, at his own ann he may 
| CP ir e Res . Dr. Bai- 
| an 155 neee * 20% 22:57"; 


NOTE 11, p. 182. 


T n E IT is a curious paſſage, with regard to the ; BH 
1 preſſion of monaſteries, to be found in Coke's ſnſtitutes, 
= 4th Inſt. chap. 1. P. 44- It is worth tranſcrihing, as it new 
te ideas of the Engliſh government, entertained during the 
reign of Henry VIII. and even in the time of Sir Edward Cc oke, 
when he wrote his inſtitutes. It clearly appears, that the | 
people had then little notion of beipg jealous of their liberties, 


were defirous of making. the crown quite independent, and | 


; wiſhed only to remove from themſelves, as much as poſſible, i 
the burthens of government. A large flanding army, and a 
fixed revenue, would, on theſe conditions, have been regard- 
ed as great bleſſings; "and it was owing entirely to the prodi- 
ality of Henry, and to his little ſuſpicion that the power of 
85 crown, reg: ever fall, that the Engliſh « owe alt their li- 
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'berty. ke ede chatter 5 r 5 
neew' and plauſible Prgces and Offers in Parkament, ** When 
any plauſible projet; ſays he, is" made in pa 4 
4 to draw the lords and commo — (the - 
6 cially in matters of weight and importance) i boch houſes 


*<, do give upon the matter projected, and promiſed their con- 


< ſent, it ſhall be moſt neceſſary; they being truſted for the 
<6-commonwealth, to have the matter projected and promiſed 
<<. (which moved the houſes to conſent) to be eftabliſhed in 
«the ſame act, leſt the beneſt of the aQ be taken, and the 
«$1 matter projected and promiſed never performed, and ſo the 
| « houſes of parliament perform not the truſt repoſed in them; 
< as it fell out (taking one example for many) in the reign 
of Henry the eighth: On the king's behalf, the members 
<< of both houſes were informed in parliament, that no- king 
« or kingdom was ſafe, but where the king had three abili- 
_ - & ties 3 1. To live of bis on, and able to deſend his kingdom 
upon any ſudden invaſion or inſurrection. 2. To aid his 
1 confederates, otherwiſe they would never aſſiſt him. 3. 
« To reward his well deſerving ſervants.” Now the project 
4. was; that if the parliament would give unto him all the 
40 abbies, priories, friories, nunneries, and other monaſteries, 
that, for ever in time then to come, he would take order 
+ that the ſame ſhould not be converted to private uſes: but 
drt, chat his exchequer for, the purpoſes aforeſaid ſhould | 
be enriched ; ſecondly, the m ſtrengthened. by a 
CY continual maintenance of forty thouſand well-trained ſol- 
10 « diers, with ſkilful captains and commanders; thirdly; for 
4 che benefit and eaſe, of the ſubject, who never afterwards, 
be (as was projected) in any time to come, ſhould be charged 
40 with ſubſidies, fifteenths, . loans, or othe dommon aids: | 
50 „ fourthly, leſt the honour of the realm would receive apy 
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« conceive iſſue by his highneſe.”. 7 
mae 110.55 PIES. 281 NOT E 0h p. 102. 2 7 ＋ 


has preſerved. an account which Cromwel gave of this 


| conference, 'in A letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the king's s em- 


baſfador i in Germany. The king's majeſty,” ſays Cromwel, 


br the reverence of the holy ſacrament of the altar, did fi | 
E opeply in his hall, and there preſided at the diſputation, 


& proceſs and judgment of a miſerable heretic ſacramentary, 


4 who was burned the 2cth of November, It was a wonder 


5 to fee how. princely, with how excellent gravity, .and ine- 
1 ſtimable majeſty his highneſs exerciſed there the 1 very office 


* of ſupreme head of the church of England. How benignly 
his grace eſſayed to convert the miſerable man: How ftrong 
« and manifeſt reaſons his highneſs alledged againſt him, I 

66 « wiſh the princes : and potentates of of Chriſtendom to have hay 


* a meet place to have ſeen. it. "Undoubtedly they ſho 


$x7 4 © 


2 2 wuch marvelled at "bis majeſty s moſt high wikdom 
and Judgment, and, reputed. him no otherwiſe after th 


e that 3 in a manner the mirror and light of alt other 8 
as Eivgs; and | princes i ; in Chriſtendom. Loft It Was by fuch flatte- 
rie that Henry was engaged | to make bis ſentiments the 


| flandard to all mankind; and was determined to enſo Te, 1 by J 


the fevereſt penalties, his rant * OY 1 x 8 
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i H E Parliament, f in annulling the king's 8 7 " 
"Anne Boleyn, gives this as a reaſon, « For that his 
; i hig chiefs had choſen to wife the excellent and virtuous lady 5 
[5 fans: who for her convenient years, excellent beauty, and 
«« pureneſs of fleſh, and blood,” would be tet God \ n 8 
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H! Pap ad; ct. Os on 
after this act was paſſed, one of his chaplains,, who was 


| aſpeRed of fayouxing the reformation, ſaid to him, Now, 
Si, what think you ofthe law to hinder priefts from having | 


- « wives?” «©. Yes, my lord replies the chaplain, © you 


«© have done that; but 1 will anſwer 1 8 e 
« mowing from having prieſts,” _ . 


wh. 7:9 721 1 18 
3 


NOTE [M}/p. mo. ©: 

"7 1 ab 
ſenſe ; how ſervilely . the parliament followed all his 
caprices ; and how much both of them were loſt to all ſenſe of 
ſhame ; an aft was paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring, that a pre. 
contract ſhould be no ground for annulling a marriage; as if 
chat pretext had not been made uſe of both in the caſe of Anne 


-d 


Boleyn and Anne of Cleves. But the king's intention in this . 


law is {aid to be a deſign, of reſtoring the princeſs Elizabeth to 
her right of legitimacy ; and it was his character never to look 
farther than the preſent object, without regarding the incon=. . 
iſtency of his conduct. The parliament made it high treaſon 


10 3 che Aioletion of ns marriage with Anne of | 
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trial of treaſon 3 in any county. where 8 W N ſhould * 
t by commiſſion. The flatutes of treaſon had. been ex- 


1% 


gy 


5 tremely multiplied 3 in this reign z ; and ſuch an expedient faved 5 
| trouble. and charges in trying that. crime. The ſame dalia 


ment erected Ireland into a kingdom ; and Henry henceforth 
annexed. the title of king of Ireland to his other titles. This | 
Bon, the commons firſt beg gan the practice of freeing any of | 


tien anemibers, who Were arreſted, - by a writ ed by the i 


| ſpeaker, Formerly it was uſual for them to apply for a writ 
from chancery to that purpoſe. This precedent enereaſed the 
authority of the commons, and had afterwards op. 
OO — p. 95 5• ** Baker, p. 4% 
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H K perſecations, exerciſed during James's 3 are 

not to be aſeribed to his bigotry, -a vice, of which he 
e bien as free as Francis the firſt or the 91 
Charles, both of wWwhom, as well as James, ſheweds in diffe- 
ent periods of their lives, even an inclination to the new doc« 
trines. The extremities, to which all theſe princes were-car- 
_ ried, proceeded: entirely from the ſituation of affairs, during 
that age, which rendered it impoſſible for them to act with; 
greater temper or moderation, after: they had embraced the 
reſolution of ſupporting the ancient eftabliſhments,-:S-yiolens 
was the propenſity. of the times towards innovation, that a 
bare toleration of the new preachers bore ar OT 


des e dog ao. e 
en 


e 


us a flory, which confirms this character of the popiſh. 
clergy i in Scotland. It became a great diſpute in the-univerſity 
of St. Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be ſaid to God or 
the ſaints. The friars, who knew in general that the reform- 
ers neglected the ſaints, were determined to maintain their 
honour with great obſtinacy, but they knew not upon what 
topics to found their doctrine. Some held that the pater was 
ſaid to God formaliter, and to ſaints marerialiter; dera kes to 
God principaliter, and to ſaints minus prineipaliter ; others 
would have it ultimate and non ultimate But the: majority 
- ſeemed to hold, | that the pater was ſaid to God capiendo-ſtrife, 


and to ſaints capiendo large. A ſimple fellow, who ſerved the 


ſub prior, thinking there was ſome great matter in hand, that 
made the doctors hold ſo many conferences together, aſked him 
one day what the matter was; the ſub- prior anſwering, Tam, 
that was the fellow's name, ve cannot agree to whom the: pater; 
nofter ſhould be ſaid. He ſuddenly replied, To Suben, Sir, 


Soul it be ſaid, but unto God? Then faid the, ſub-prior, 
What ſhall aue do auith the ſaints? He anſwered, Give them 
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dale impoſition. The moſt abſurd part of the law 


| be paid in thiee years. THis werten c ratified i partia: 


5 22525 1 N A r ; 


-NOTHER' 4, paſied this fefſon, 3 
ae e ee e ee eee 


dited, was now much decayed:-Fnſomuchithat many of tho 
„ could not afford a competent maintenance to the incum-+ 


dents. 'To:remedy. this inconvenience, the magiſtrates were 
| to-unite-as many pariſhes as they thought proper. 
Att ecclefiaſtical- hiſtorian, Collier, vol. ai. p. 230, thinks, 


| pre na of York 4s chiefty' to be aſcribed to the diſſolu· 
non of monaſteries, e . e 6 honds 


of perſons who lived at a diſtance. enn ien 
A very grievous tax a itnpoſed: this 4 e 


| Kock and monied intereſt of the kingdom, and even upon its 


induſtry. It was 4 ſhilling in the pound yearly, during three 


5 pears, un every perſon worth ten pounds: or upwards: The 
dbuble on aliens and denizens. Theſe laſt, if above twelve 
| yearwof age, and if yorth-leſs. than twenty ſhillings, were to 


pay eight pence yearly. Every wether was to pay two-pence 


ET rats The woollen manufacturers 


wort pop ergy ce poration the value of all the cloth 
Theſe exorbitant taxes on money are a proof, 


that few-people lived on money lent at intereſt: For this' tax 


amounts 10 half of the yearly income. of all money-holders, 


during three years, eſtimating their intereſt at the rate allowed 


by lat; and was too grievous to be borne, if many perſons 
had been affected by it. It is remarkable, that no tax at all 


e laid upon land this feen. The profits of merchandiſe 


were commonly ſo high, that it was ſuppoſed it could bear | 
| the tax upon the woollen manafadtures; ''See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. 
cap. 36. The ſubſequent partiament repealed the tax on ſheep 


an whollen cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. "But they con- 


tinued the other tax a year longer. IbidGG. 55 
The clergy taxed themſelves at fix ſhillings in the pound 20 
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op nt4 pps an gave ee Pots Posh r 
daly wick regard to the paſt fruits of the chürek Müde; 


Wis OED —— — mne che ar 
5 ſeffon or” the” church wand to due pot proprietors: Bere 
e only dae at u We ert 

kakon fo? foie Tpecufarion, "At! exception was matte of fu i 

caſes as Pole mould think important enough to merit the 
communicated to the holy Tee. But Pole fimply ratified Ele 
poſſeſſion of all the church lands ; 3 and his commiſſion had 
ven him. Full powers to that pur ole, See Harleyan Miſcel- 


ny, vol. vii. p. 264, 266. It is true, ſome councils have | 


declared, 4915 exceeds even the power of the pope to alie- 
nate any church lands; and the pope, according to his con- 


7 venience, or Power, may either adhere to or recede from this ; 
declaration.” "But « every year gave ſolidity to the right of the. 


8 of « church lands, and diminiſhed” the authority of 
Popes; ſo that men's dread of popery in ſubſequent 


; times. was ore Wanded en ITY, r e 1 5 


ann © N 


* eee an: the Dieses ref 
H, and'which fome aſcribe to Harriſon, is at as follows, 
| Speaking of the-encreaſ luxury : Neither do I ſpeak this in 


reproach of any man; God is my judge; but to ſhew, that I 
do rejoice rather to ſee how God bas bleſſed us with his good 


gifts, and to behold how that in a time wherein all things are 


obtain and achieve ſuch furniture as heretofore" has been im- 
poſſible: There are old men yet dwelling in the village where 


Altered in dngland within their ſdund remembrance. One is 
0 5 6... Ions nin. their 
. e | : 128 young 8 
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iin mon lend 8 — Jenkins 
| - manor: places of their lords always excepted, and peradven- = 
ture ſome great perſonage) & but each made his fire againſt a 


reredoſſe in the hall where; he. dined and; dreſſed his meat. 
The ſecond is the eat | 

they, our fathers. and we ourſelves have | ain. full of upon 
ſtraw pallettes covered only wi . 
of dagſeaine ot hopharlots, (I use their own, terme) and a 
good round log under their head. inflead of a holſter, If it 
were ſo, V 
matraſs or flockbed,: and rhereto a ſack of chaff to reſt his 
head upon, be thought himſelf to be as well lodged as the lord 


of the ton: 80 well were they contented. | Pillows, ſaid 


they, were thought meet only for women in child bed: As 
for ſervants, if they had any ſheet. above them, it was well: 
For ſeldom had they any under their bodies to keep them 


from the pricking firaws, that ran oft through the canvas, 
and razed their hardened bydes. The third thivg they tell 
of is, the exchange of Treene ren (fo called, "7 Juppeſe, ' 


from Tree er Wad) into pewter, a ſpoons into ſilver 
or tin. For ſo common were all forts of treene veſſels in old 
time, that a man ſhould hardly find four pieces of pewter (of 
which one was peradventure a ſalt) in a good farmer's ww 
Deferiprion of Britain, chap. . Again, in chap. xvi, In 
times paſt men were contented to dwell in houſes builded of - 


fallow, willow, Kdt.; ſo that the uſe of the oak was in a man- 


ner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious houſes, princes 
_ palaces, navigation, &c. but now fallow, cc. are rejected, 
and nothing but oak any where regard and yet ſee the 
change, for when our houſes were builded of willow, then 
bad we oaken men; but now chat our houſes are come to be 
made of oak, our men are not only become willow, but a 


great many eee eee eee eee 


In theſe the courage of the owner was a ſufficient defence ta 
keep the houſe in ſafety ; but now the aſſurance of the timber 
muſt defend the men from robbing. Nowy have we many 


| chimnies; and yet our tenderlines complain of rheums, ca» 


of lodging: Fer, ſaid 
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| BT's did never ach. For as the fnoki } in thoſe days ES TP 
"ba to be a ſufficient hardening for th timber of the 
"houſe; ſo it was reputed a far better ine to keep the 
| goodman and his family from the quacke f poſe, wherewith, 


9 as then, very few were acquainted. Again, in chap, xviii. 
Our pewterers in time paſt employed the uſe of pewter only 
upon diſhes and pots, and a few other trifles for ſervice z : 

whereas now, they are grown into ſuch exquiſite cunning, 
| that they can in manner imitate by infuſion any form or fa- 
ſhion of cup, diſh, ſalt, or_bowl or goblet which is made by 
goldſmith's craft, though they be never fo curious and very 
artificially forged. In ſome places beyond the ſea, a garni 
of good flat Engliſh pewter (I ſay flat, becauſe diſhes and 
platter: in my time begin to be made deep and like baſons, 
and are indeed more convenient both for ſauce and keeping 
the meat warm) is almoſt eſteemed ſo precious as the like 
number of veſſels that are made of fine filver, ¶ the reader is - 
curious % know the hours of meals in queen Elizabeth's reign, he _ 
may learn it from the fame . Author. With us the nobility, .. >. = 
gentry, and ſtudents do ordjy zo to dinner at eleven be- = 
fore noon, and to ſupper , of between, five and fix at 1 
| afternoon. Theſ merchants Fre ſupf ſeldom before 
twelve at noon an a e TL; in London. The .. = 
| huſbandmen dine Jlfo at h igh HOOD, as ; they Tall it, and ſup 
at ſeven or eight; WT pavberſitics the ſcho- 
* dine at ten. : — 
Froiſſart mentions waiting e on thy duke of . at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when he had ſupped. Theſe 
hours are ſtill more early. It is hard to tell, why, all 
over the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the 
hours become later. Is it the crowd of amuſements that 
puſh on the hours gradually? or are the people of faſhion bet- 
ter pleaſed with the ſecrecy and filence of nocturnal hours, 
When the induſtrious vulgar are all gone to reſt? In rude 
ages men have few amuſements or re, but what _ 
1 chem. 
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